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Preface 


Considerable attention has been given to sD'ategic planning over the last few 
decades. This is evidenced by the fact that many corporate managements belie\’e in 
the planning approach and have been willing to put considerable resources 
behind this belief. As for all techniques and approaches, however, its effectiveness 
is normally not higher than that of its weakest element. Today the implementa- 
tion tasks of strategic planning might be seen as the weakest links, whereas the 
conceptualization asp>ects seem to be better developed. In this regard, this book 
provides a broadly based discussion of strategic planning implementaiion issues 
developed by leading practitioners and academicians. 

Although the general need for a systematic discussion of strategic planning 
implementation issues is founded on the beliefs expressed in the previous para- 
graph, a specific, practical impetus to this book came from a workshop held under 
the auspices of The Institute of Management Sciences at the XXI\' International 
Meeting in Honolulu, Hawaii, on June 18-23, 1979. This editor chaired a work- 
shop entitled “Strategic Planning: The State of the Art of Implementation." 
Initial versions of the chapters in this book were presented at this ^vorkshop. 
Significant progress was made in clarifying implementation issues and challenges 
through discussions with the chapter authors and contributions from a widely 
diversified audience of interested and knowledgeable indi\iduals. 

Thanks for making the publication of this book possible should go pardcalarly 
to the authors who provided the chapters and contributed to the success of the 
Hawaii meeting. Melvin Shakun and Ambar Rao created a slot for strategic 



planning implementation within the broader, overall program ac tivities ol' ih(‘ 
Hawaii meeting. Theodore Jursek encouraged the idea of developing a lK)C)k on 
the issue from early on. Pascal F. Tone provided superb and invaluable assistanc e 
with the editing and in keeping the project on track. My secretaries, Christine 
Hardiman and Eva Ferrari, did their usual impeccable jobs. Although the* book 
has benefited gready from all this help, the caveat must be* added, however, that any 
shortcomings and errors that may have occurred in connection with tlie editing of 
this work are mine alone. 


Peter Lorange 
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1 

The Task of Implementing 
Strategic Planning: 

An Overview and Introduction 
to the Book 


INTRODUCTION 

Over the last few decades, considerable progress has been made in the development 
and use of strategic planning (corporate planning, long range plannings as a 
management tool. One indication of this development is corporations' current 
heavy emphasis on planning as a part of managing and searching for better ways 
of doing this job. Other indications are the proliferation of consulting services 
offered in this area, research efforts centered on planning within the academic 
community, and the emergence of an abundance of courses and seminars ottered 
on planning. Despite our increased understanding of strategic planning, however, 
the issue of effective implementation remains critical. This is, of course, the key to 
achieving a satisfactory cost-benefit relationship when it conies to one s plamiiiig 
efforts. 

This chapter* is designed to provide an overview of the key implementa- 
tional issues in strategic planning. Given the evolution of the aevelopment of the 
state of the art of planning, one should always attempt to delineate the new, 
emerging implementational issues. With the emergence of today’s turbulent 
environment, larger economic uncertainty and probably less stable growth, it 


•This chapter is prepared by Peter Lorange, The Wharton School, University of 
Pennsylvania. 
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seems particularly important to reassess one’s strategic planning inii)Ienienta" 
tional issues. Only then can the planning tool facilitate a cor itortuion’s handling 
of its more difficult and challenging strategic setting. The promise tluu the tool of 
planning has been making thus far, as an increasingly useful and indi.six-nsttble 
decision-making vehicle, can only be proven by beingable to handle the emerging 
implementational issues. 

The following sections of this chapter present an overview of the major 
implementation issues related to strategic planning systems, as perceived by this 
author, from three points of view: 

1. the major evolutionary steps of corporate planning, which will delineate the 
changes in the state of the art of planning and thereby provide an index for the 
changes in implementation focus, 

2. the common body of knowledge of implementation of new managerial teeh- 
niques and prcxresses in general, w^hich wall delineate a set of criticid elements of 
organizational acceptance of planning, based on experiences short of ac tually 
introducing planning, and 

3. the key implementation issues for planning wTen this process is seen as f )art of a 
broader management process for the corporation as a whole. 

The chapter concludes with a look at the structure of the book, outlining how its 
contentsaddresses the planning implementation issues raised in this introduction. 


EVOLUTION OF STRATEGIC PLANNING: 

CHANGING IMPLEMENTATIONAL FOCUS 

The three major evolutionaiy stages of strategic planning are lalxded ‘'extrapola- 
tive planning,” “business planning,” and “portfolio planning.” We shall find this 
broad delineation useful in highlighting some of the major changes in planning 
and its corresponding shifts in implementation challenges.^ 

“Extrapolative planning” is generally seen as an outgrowth of the ec onc^mic 
environment in the 1960s, which was characterized by generally stable, relatively 
rapid gi'owth. At that dme, planning focused on the constraints on a corporation’s 
ability to pursue various growth opportunities. Usually these constraints were 
seen as financial, namely, how much funding might be available through internal 
resource generation and/or borrowing to achieve a specified high rate of growth. 
The execution of this type of planning activity was often built around the 
well-known discipline of preparing a budget. No wonder, then, that the strong 
evolutionary' and task similarity with budgeting tended to influence this kind of 
planning, so as to make it highly extrapolative and heavily numbers oriented; 
hence, the extrapolative planning label w^e have given this type of planning. 

Above all, until recently extrapolative planning tended to be one of bot- 
tom-up initiative, with primary responsibility for planning given to the various 
departments and divisions. These departmental estimates were then more or less 
mechanically consolidated, often via a relatively large corporate planning de- 
partment staff. A true top-down/bottom-up dialogue, with inputs from senior 
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line executives, was rare; instead, what iittle top-down feedback there w'as often 
came in the form of reactions from the corporate planning department. This often 
led to animosity between business line executives and the corporate planning staff. 
Moreover, t^cause of its routineness and low involvement of corporate manage- 
ment, this type of planning lacked true decision orientation. It did, however, more 
or less explicitly emphasize some of the critical environmental constraints, thereby 
reflecting the limits to a firm’s grow^th due to its own strategic resource availability. 

It seems clear that extrapolative planning should no longer play a major 
role in its original form. However, realistic constraint idendfication should still be 
an aspect of all good planning pracdces. In a pardcular business, this would apply 
to dealing with such issues as competitors’ moves, customer preference changes, 
new prcxluct innovations, and so on. It would also apply to the corporate level, 
dealing with such portfolio issues as the external financing climate, political risks, 
and sociopolidcal changes with respect to business versus government, business 
versus labor, and other outsiders’ relationships. The quesdons of who should scan 
and how this scanning actually might fit into the decision-making process is still a 
major challenge.- 

The competitive climate for many businesses seemed to shift during the late 
1960s and early 1970s due in part to increasing instability in patterns of social 
norms, changes in customer tastes and demands, new technological innovations, 
entries from foreign competition, new initiatives from old competitors, and so on. 
Many corporations experienced increasing uneasiness with the extrapolative, 
constraints-oriented, financially dominated planning activities; that is, it w^as often 
felt that this method of planning put too little emphasis on the specifics of a 
business’s compedtive setting and how the business could better position itself 
within this setdng. .\s a response, a shift in the direction of planning emerged that 
might be labeled “business planning.” This type of planning attempted to focus 
more closely on a better understanding of the properdes of a firm’s product and/or 
service in terms of its attractiveness as well as on the firm’s own competitive 
strengths. In attempdng to posidon its specific compeddve setdng, a firm might 
then develop plans for reposidoning a product, if desired. 

The planning process was often sdll bottom-up, with most actual planning 
done at the business level and corporate consolidadon done without much de facto 
top-dowm feedback. Planning staffs were frequently much smaller than were those 
during the extrapoladve planning heydays, and they often tended to act as cata- 
lysts. The approach, however, tended to become too focused on each business 
segment, without sufficiently pursuing the overall reladonship among businesses. 
Another problem was the frequent difficulty in gaining organizational acceptance 
for its decision-making outcomes, pardcularly when this implied the “milking” of 
a business for its eventual shutdown. Despite these shortcomings, business plan- 
ning added momentum to the overall strategic planning process by restoring the 
view that a firm needed to look at its competitive environment to develop a 
strategic plan.^ 

From the preceding discussion, we can deduce several challenges to business 
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planning implementation. One deals with facilitating even lx‘tter, tailor-nxade 
nonextrapolative business planning. This requires an open-ended reassessing of 
the opportunities in and threats to one’s environment and then matching these to 
the strengths and weaknesses. In practice, however, the quality of business oppor- 
tunity reassessment might be too low. The potential routine effect of having to 
replan every year might lead to a deterioration of business assessment over time, so 
that it could become a quick update of last year’s assessment. The maintenance of 
vitality and creativity in planning thus seems to be a major implementation issue, 
because the entire process might degenerate unless high-quality inputs are injected 
continuously. 

A second business planning implementation issue is the enhancing of a 
better linking of strategic programs to budgets. The goal is that each manager has 
more explicit, umambiguous responsibility for his or her part of the implementa- 
tion of plans. This frequently requires a strengthening of cross-functional cooper- 
ation among operating groups in delineating the roles to be played by each in the 
strategic programs as well as the assessment of the resulting resource requirement 
on each group. This comes on top of the functions’ operating roles. Thus, we 
might see an earmarking of strategic resource components as distinct from operat- 
ing components, thereby ensuring that resources are set aside to actually imple- 
ment the plans. Too often, time might pass with little de facto implementation of 
strategies as near-term pressures would tend to require almost all the resources 
and attention of management.^ 

The third stage of planning’s evolution, “portfolio planning,” stems pri- 
marily from further rising global instability. This has created a stronger need to see 
the various business positionings within a total corporate context, so as to assess 
the firm’s overall exposure to risks. Emphasis is thus placed on an overall corpo- 
rate or portfolio strategic resource balance, in terms of where the resources should 
be allocated and where they should come from. Further, strategic resources arc 
often seen in a broader light than simply financial terms. They also include human 
resource considerations and technological and marketing expertise. It should also 
be stressed that a portfolio planning stage can only be reached by building a 
successful program based on sound business planning.^ 

The planning process may now have a more balanced, top-down/bot- 
tom-up emphasis, with the various business viewpoints being consolidated into 
the total corporate picture and each business receiving feedback contingent on its 
own fit wnthin this portfolio. Both corporate and divisional levels can now bring 
important inputs to the process. There is a clear division of labor and a clear “value 
added’ of each role. A frequent weakness, however, stems from the fact that the 
corporate level is not sufficiently able to play an explicit role in resource allocation 
decisions. Thus, corporate portfolio planning might degenerate into not much 
more than “adding” the various business inputs without reflecting sufficient 
priority setdng among the businesses from an overall corporate point of view. 

Several important portfolio planning implementation issues remain. One 
deals with improving the corporate-level mode of reviewing the inputs from the 
various businesses. It seems important that this mode of review is consistent with 
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the requirements implicit in formulating a portfolio strategv% so that an overall 
picture of the fit among the business inputs can be developed in terms of resource 
generation versus utilization properties. Modifications of a particular business 
plan should also only be done within the context of its fit within the overall 
portfolio. This implies that no business planning input is “good” or “bad” per se. 
Instead, the issue is its fit (or lack thereof) within the overall portfolio. Thus, while 
one business might serve a useful role as part of one company’s portfolio, it may 
not fit at all in another company’s portfolio and might hence be a candidate for 
divestiture. To move from an incremental style of dealing with each business and 
toward an overall portfolio approach seems to be a key implementation challenge 
to many firms. 

Another frequent challenge is to develop an improved monitoring and 
control system to ensure that signals of deviation are being analyzed and reacted to 
in a portfolio sense. For instance, a decline in expected cash flow from one business 
should not necessarily be seen as an isolated business problem but, rather, should 
be handled in terms of the resulting effect on the overall portfolio. It may or may 
not be necessary to modify other businesses’ plans. 

The task of maintaining an explicit overview of one’s strategic resources 
seems to represent a continuous challenge for many companies. This applies not 
only to funds generation and utilization patterns but also to managerial resource 
imbalances and the body of technological and marketing know-how resources, as 
well as the developments in improving these. An implementation need for many 
companies is to manage the maintenance of these strategic resources, emphasizing 
that long-term success depends on the regeneration of all classes of resources, not 
only funds. 

In terms of major implementation challenges emerging from our brief 
discussion of what broadly seem to be three major evolutionary stages of planning, 
let us summarize these as follows: 

1 . More effective implementation of corporatewide p)ortfolio planning, implying a 
better ability to delineate how to get a more effective top-down bottom-up 
communication process, how to strengthen a resource allocation decision- 
making emphasis that restores a stronger top-down corporate role, how to handle 
more realistically external and internal consuaints on p>ortfolio strategy^ changes, 
and so on. 

2. Development of a better set of business plans, further emphasizing how to increase 
organizational acceptance of business plans, how to delineate a more focused 
strategic planning structure and to incorporate this with the more conventional 
operating structure, and so on. 

3. The inheritance from extrapolative planning of understanding relevant con- 
straints is still critical, be it external, such as competitive, sociopolidcal, govern- 
mental, and so on, or internal, such as changing norms in attitudes toward 
grow'th, for example. Know-how constraints, technological as well as marketing 
based, also seem to become increasingly important. 

Thus, we see an array of implementation issues, from extrapolative to 
business to overall corporate portfolio planning. Even though we have made 
important advances in each type of planning, important tasks remain. This 
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'‘frontier ’ of implementational issues will of course continue to change as we 
build on our understanding of how to handle them effectively. However, we can 
always expm that new issues will emerge as time goes on. 


LBSONS FOR EFFECTIVE IMPLEMENTATIONS 


The subject of how to enhance the more successful implementations has been 
given much attention from practitioners and researchers alike for some time now. 
Thus, a reladveiy large body of knowledge is available on the implementation 
proems in general. While most of these implementation challenges are necessarily 
quite different, several important conclusions can be drawn from within our own 
business settings. In this section we shall discuss nine such requirements for 
effective corporate planning implementation. Then we shall consider a set of 
implementational experiences that arise when we make use of outside resources, 
such as consultants, in enhancing planning.® 

The first implementation challenge states that the benefits from adopting 
planning must be clear to the various “users.” They must be able to understand 
expliddy what the answers are to such questions as, “What’s in it for me?,” “Why 
should we do this.", “Does this lead to a better decision-making process?,” and so 
on. 


For a division manager, the implementation process should emphasize 
possible answers to th^e questions as seen from his or her p>oint of view. Useful 
planning should at least be able to provide some tentative indications that one is 
establishinga more legitimized vehicle for communication between divisions and 
corporate headquarters as w^ell as for facilitadng feedback to the division. A related 
l^nefit woula me delineation of a more explicit role for each business within an 
ovemll corporate portfolio. This might also imply an “earmarked” resource 
allocaaon to strat^c tasks and operating tasks for each division, allowing them to 
puiNUc their Npeanc opportunities. Also, a good planning process might open up 
a more flexible approach to management control emphasizing short as well as 
long-term performance. This may also allow for incentives to encourage a more 
balanced longer-term versus shorter-term performance mix basis. In total, an 
implementation issue is the creation of a planning framewwk that makes the 
perceived overall climate “more fun,” that is, it engenders a professional manage- 
ment atmosphere. 

For planning to be implemen table, there must also be potential benefits 
irom planning for the chief executive. The CEO might perceive planning as a 
means D\ w.jcn to undertake more explicit allocation and control of a firm’s 
strangle resources. In fact, a CEO might end up seeing this as his or her only 
reaiisuc opportunity to significantly affea the direction of a large and complex 
organization. It the CEO, as an altemadve, attempts to impact the organization by 
involving himseli or herself in the myriad of specific business decisions, he or she is 
axeiy to ena up being spread “all over the map,” thereby having little overall 
i.xipact. In contrast, the planning process might give the CEO the means by which 
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to impact the organization by putting on pressures, changing focus, and advanc- 
ing and retracting in a much more uniform and cohesive manner J 

A second element of realistic implementation deals with explaining the 
concept in such a way that the relevant managers can understand it. This fairly 
broad issue might usefully be broken down as follows: 

1. Have we been able to explain clearly the overall logic of the planning process to 
the various managers involved? Is a manager able to understand what he or she is 
supposed to do, thereby maintaining ambiguity at a reasonably tolerable level? 

2. Is the di\ ision of tasks for doing planning sufficiently delineated among managers 
so that it is relatively clear who should do what? That is, who initiates planning? 
Who carries out the various steps? Who participates in the review? Who attempts 
to consolidate various subplans? Who gives feedback to whom? 

3. Is the sequence of the various activities relatively clear? Can the planning ap- 
proach point to when various activides are to take place (i.e., reladvely explicit 
timing)? 

In total, communicability in design implementation means developing time 
schedules, agendas for meetings, delineation of tasks and meeting attendances, and 
carefully planned and explained formats. An ad hoc, organically evohing process 
probably has less chance of becoming implemented effecdvely.^ 

A third aspect of planning for successful implementation deals with the 
extent to which the relatively complex overall planning task can be broken down 
into smaller elements. For instance, to what extent is the process divided among 
relatively self-contained stages, say, the setting of direction (objecdves setting) as 
distinguished from strategic progiamming? A second example of this divisibility 
comes to one’s approaching the control acti\ity. Here it might be fruitful to 
monitor strategic progress separately from neai -term budgetary process. If mixed, 
there is a danger that none of the monitoring tasks will receive sufficient attention. 

It should be underscored, however, that di\ isibility should never be carried 
out to the extreme that one loses the broader picture. For instance, when it comes to 
assessing a division’s performance, one cannot make a judgment on tliis by 
examining short-term profit results without also assessing whether the di\ ision 
has made satisfactory' progress on its suategic programs as well as whether the 
business’s strategic position has changed in a positive or negative direcdon (say, by 
building up or losing market share). 

Another often critical implementadon task is idenuficadon of what might be 
appropriate units of analysis in the planning process, that is, how do we come up 
with businesses that lend themselves to be planned for and managed in a strategic 
manner? Several sets of implementation issues might be brought to bear on how to 
divide the firm into a useful set of units of planning analysis:^ 

1 . How can a potential planning unit be identified vis-a-vis its environment in such 
terms, for example, as distinctive growth rate, customers, market share, and 
quality advantages? If these questions cannot be answered with confidence, a 
further breakdown might be necessary. 

2. Is a business unit of sufficient size and or potential to merit management’s 
spending its time and other resources on it? It is important not to segment into 
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such small business elements that they cannot lx* managed economically, say, by 
having at least a part-time manager assigned to them. 

A fourth requirement for successful implementation seems to l>e the degree 
to which the proposed innovation breaks with past experience and tradition. For 
instance, a company should probably have had some experience with extrapola- 
tive planning before it attempts business planning and/or corporate portfolio 
planning. In addition, budget development and budgetary control are also proba- 
bly both important bases of experiences in laying the ground for planning as well 
as for more strategically directed control. 

In general, successful implementation generally occurs as a natural evolu- 
tion of experience and understanding. Conversely, starting more or less from zero 
with elaborate, extensive new schemes and no benefit of established approaches, 
systems, and processes is less likely to succeed. Evolution, not quantum leaps, 
seems to be an important lesson for the implementation of planning. 

As a fifth requirement, there should be a well-defined, readily identifiable 
sponsor for the implementadon task in question; that is, it should be clear who is 
behind strategic planning. In fact, top management will probably be the only 
truly realistic sponsor for a corporate planning activity. 

A related requirement is that the need should be clearly felt by the client. Top 
management must see the benefit of a better sp>ecified strategic planning system, as, 
for e.xample, how corporate planning might facilitate a more explicit trade-off 
between emphasis on today’s operational concerns versus “investments” to build 
up future positions. 

A seventh requirement is that planning must be able to demonstrate some 
results relatively quickly. We should be careful to avoid too much background 
analysis and preparation to “get ready for planning,” but instead attempt to 
actually do planning as early as possible. How’^ever, as an initial effort, aspirations 
should not be set too high. 

An eighth implementation experience involves getting an early commit- 
ment by the user. This requires the endorsement of general line management 
vis-a-vis corporate management as well as the functional managers reporting to 
them. As is uue for all new activities, planning needs to “force its way” into the 
agendas of managers so as to become part of their work habits. This kind of 
commitment is necessary and will have to be built up relatively early to make 
planning work. Conversely, if it is seen as a nonessential activity, planning most 
likely will be given “lip service.” 

A final requirement for successful implementation deals with the realistic 
assessment of resource needs. The firm must be willing to allocate the necessary 
resources, make the necessary staff support available, provide the necessary 
budgets for training, meetings, and so on. The time required by line managers is 
substantial and “has to come from somewhere.” Implementational experiences 
indicate that corporations often underestimate their resource requirements. Thus 
it is crucial that the chief executive officer and his or her closest line associates 
adhere to realism in this matter. 
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The preceding general characteristics of successful implementation and 
their implications for planning systems design are just a few; the list could 
definitely be extended. However, the examples do indicate the types of challenges 
faced when designing realistic approaches to strategic planning; this. then, sets the 
groundwork for more realistic pursuance of implementadon. 

The discussion so far has emphasized some fairly common “do*s*' and 
'‘donhs.” However, we should also examine the roles of outside consultants and 
change agents in the strategic planning implementation process. That is, how 
might the way in which executives interact to achieve a consensus on the direction 
of the organization be impacted by outside agents? 

Generally, a corporate plan is best achieved by internal decision making. It 
therefore seems as if the most useful role of an outside consultant should be as a 
catalyst to help the organization improve its own planning. The role of an outside 
consultant to actually develop and or execute plans probably tends to have much 
less de facto value, despite the fact that it is not uncommon in praedee.^^ 

In elaborating the usefulness of a consultant in planning process implemen- 
tation, let us build on an extensive body of knowledge based on planned change 
within organizations. Planned change is usually depicted as having three major 
stages: unfreezing, moving to institute the change, and refreezing. This general 
framework may be developed further to, say, a total of se\’en stages. These stages are 
outlined in Exhibit 1-1. Let us now^ discuss this seven-step model within the 
context of the implementation of the strategic planning process.- 

Scouting. This step often involves the deterniinadon with senior manage- 
ment of the purpose of strategic planning as well as the firm's needs for planning. 
Senior management should be encouraged to expand its understanding of what 
issues are at stake in planning, for example, by specifying priorides for the 
utilization of strategic resources. Also, senior management should have realisdc 
expectations of how a planning process might meet the firm's needs. Inadequate 
attention to this implementadon step might cause lack of realism to barome a 
problem at later stages. 

Entry. This stage is characterized by meedngs with each oi the \arious 
business managers and senior corporate line managers to discuss the business 
strategic settings as seen by each manager, thereby getting a feel for the overall 
portfolio setting. Existing processes and systems should also be discussed to see 
how the line managers view the functioning of these, be it the control proce^^s, me 
budgeting process, or the appropriateness of the present organizadonai structure. 
The entry stage is designed to develop a picture of the strategic settings, and any 
deficiencies that may exist in the present systems in terms of serving the strategic 
needs. This implementadon challenge, however straightforward, might neverthe- 
less be difficult to execute well. 

Diagnosis. This step consists of formalizing the fact gathering from the 
entry stage to diagnose the strategic needs of each business as well as to determine 
overall portfolio strategic needs. Operationalizing the strategic requirements oi 



EXHIBIT 1-1 


A Model for a Consultant's Intervention Process 
in an Organization (from Kolb and Frohman) 


Scouting 

► Entry 

♦ 

Diagnosis 

t 

— Planning - 

♦ 

Action 

♦ 

Evaluation- 

♦ 

Termination 


each business should be expressed in terms of adaptive and integrative needs (i.e., 
the emphasis on pursuing relatively rapidly changing new business and growth 
opportunides versus the emphasis on strengthening the firm’s internal efficiency 
measuresjJ^ A business that is just starting up, for instance, will generally have 
relatively high adaptive needs and relatively low integrative needs. Cxiiiversely, a 
mature business will tend to have relatively high integrative needs and low 
adapuve needs. 

In terms of overall corporate portfolio strategy' needs, diagnosis represents an 
assessment of the imbalances in the overall portfolio as well as an attempt to 
ameliorate these imbalances. One set of imbalances might stem from funds flow 
shortages or excesses. This might require a short-term integrative or a longer-term 
adapuve response. Another set of imbalances might relate to the mix of businesses, 
the risks, and or the human and or technological resources that are out of 
balance. This typically requires a longer-term adaptive repositioning of the over- 
all corporate business mix. Carry ing out a good diagnosis continues to be a major 
part of planning implementation. 

"Planning." This design task consists of such steps as developing a plan- 
ning manual tailored to various businesses’ needs, a planning calendar with firm 
time schedules, a set of agendas for planning review meetings, a realignment of the 
control process so as to monitor not only short-term but also strategic position 
changes, and a reassessment of the organizadonal implications so as to facilitate 
more appropriate organizational designs for each business given its strategic needs 
(for instance, a more autonomous project organization for a start-up business 
versus an efficiency-di'iven functional organization for a mature business).!^ A 
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second aspect of this stage might be to conduct workshops or discussion meetings 
with the line executives involved to induce self-analysis among these executives, 
the purpose being to develop a sense of agreement regarding their needs for 
planning as well as for the capabilities designed into the planning process. Unless 
a clear consensus emerges regarding needs and capabilides, the process may have 
to be restarted again by a second entry* move. However, repeated restarts often cause 
strain and eventually lower the organizadon’s tolerance for positively contribudng 
to the implementation of the planning process. 

Action. This step consists of the actual hands-on insdtudon of the first 
round of planning among line managers. It is cridcal here that the line managers 
themselves, not the consultant, cany^ out the planning. However, the process 
consultant should be available for explanadons and clarificadoris of the steps 
involved. Particularly, it seems important that the process consultant reiterate the 
criteria for the various decision-making meedngs that will have to be held. For 
instance, at die corporate level the criteria for corporate portfolio analysis may 
have to be restated so that the top execudves follow these without getdng 
side-tracked. 

Evaluation. This step, to be carried out after the first round of planning is 
completed, involves solicitation of the users" viewpx)ints. Each business manager 
should provide feedback regarding what he or she sees as valuable versus less 
valuable and what he or she considers to be useful steps of improvement. Similar 
information should be solicited from the corporate management but within the 
context of portfolio planning. The evaluation should then address the ways in 
which the design of the planning process might be modified to meet those 
perceived needs. 

Termination. This step is surprisingly critical in two respects. First, by- 
seeing an implementation task as having clear termination, both the process 
consultant as well as the organization will more likely be sensing the need to push 
for relatively rapid progress. Thus, the necessary* and healthy accelerator built into 
the process moves it toward a useful closure. Second, the process consultant 
attempts to build up the role and competence of the corporate planner to allow 
him or her to gradually assume the process consultant’s role as catalyst. Because no 
planning process will ever be completely finished, it will ha\'e to be managed so 
that the capabilities of the process meet the firm’s changing strategic needs. An 
articulated set of steps, a “plan for planning,” will have to be followed each year by 
the corporate planner. Although on a less dramatic scale than for the initial 
implementation, the planner will recurrendy face the challenges of unfreezing, 
moving, and refreezing. 

The sequence of implementation steps just discussed seems to resemble 
Quinn’s process of “logical incrementalism.”^^ In a firm’s goal-setting process, he 
points out the following set of stages: 

sensing needs 

building awareness 
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broadening support 
creating pockets of commitment 
crystallizing a developing focus 
obtaining a real commitment 

In any event, although it is helpful to delineaite a set of steps and to attt'inpt to 
develop further insight into critical issues of each step, we should l)e {)reparc‘d to 
expect that the real-life evolution of implementation of planning systems and 
processes tends to be iterative and never ending rather than linear and finittL 

To systematize our experiences regarding the introduction of planning 
within the context of its being a process of organizational change seems useful; 
however, many implementational issues remain regarding successful mastery of 
such massive organizational interv^ention processes as is represented by an intro- 
duction or major revamping of a strategic planning process. 


STRATEGIC PLANNING AS PART OF A 
CORPORATION'S MANAGEMENT PROCESS 

Thus far we have discussed implementation of strategic planning from two 
angles: as a function of the evolving “frontier of knowledge” with regard to 
approaches to strategic planning processes and in terms of what seems to enu-rgt* as 
major remaining implementational issues after systematically reexamining our 
experiences regarding implementation “pitfalls,” “start-ups,” and evolution. We 
shall, however, need to address the planning implementation issue from a third 
angle, namely, the systemic issues that might arise within the firm that would 
impact its management systems and internal management style. We often deal 
with relatively “soft,” although typically not insignificant, implementation issues. 
To remain relatively specific in our discussion, we shall relate these issues to 
various disciplinary bases: to systems theory, to organizational theory, and to the 
condngenev' theory’ of process design. 

Let us first discuss some implementational issues that emerge when the 
strategic planning proems is seen as an element of an overall comprehensive set of 
management systems. This calls for a management philosophy that sees the 
planning task as the epitome of a “whole system.” The various strategic issues 
should be seen in total, as part of an overall strategy, not on a more incremental 
basis. Thus, a comprehensive management style that is more or less coincidental to 
the portfolio point of view seems critical. 

Second, the process should be seen as part of an “open system”; the corpora- 
tion is merely one element in an overall societal setting. This requires the plan- 
ning process to help facilitate the p>ositioning of the corporation within the larger 
societal system. Thus, strategic planning should address the question of what is 
good for the company in terms of positioning itself within the overall social system 
so that It also contributes positively to this broader system. An increasingly open 
systems approach will likely be required in the years ahead. 
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A related systemic aspect deals with assessing the elaborateness of a planning 
system. In isolation, an elaborate system cannot do much good. The issue is to 
arrive at a proper planning system approach, seen within the context of a firm's 
setting, environment, and infrastructure. Thus, successful implementation prob- 
ably hinges on being able to see planning more properly widbin a broader overall 
systems context than has been true in the past. 

Certainly we have come to accept the need to tailor the planning process 
specifically to the particular strategic needs at hand: however, this may be too 
narrow a view. A somewhat broader view calls for a more unified design of 
planning with organizational structure, control, and incentive systems.-^ Further, 
given the almost constant changes in a firm's strategic needs due to environmental 
turbulence as well as to its own decision making, there is a continuous need to 
ujxiate and manage the evolution of these broad, interrelated systems. Modifica- 
tions of the planning process and organizational redesign, reemphasis of the 
control tasks, and refocusing of the incentive schemes should all be seen as aspects 
of the same overall task. Through such a unified view, use of available tools might 
dramatically improve the firm’s ability to reinforce a strategic direction. 

One important issue relates to coping with potendal internal resistance to 
business and/or portfolio planning. For instance, managers of a mature business 
may feel that they are planning their own gradual liquidadon through the firm's 
role as a cash cow. Further, the requirement to focus on each business element as a 
separate strategic entity might be seen by some as a threat to the exisdng organiza- 
tional structure and hence to those involved. It may be seen as threatening to be 
requested to break oneself up into parts. 

For handling issues of this kind, it is sometimes useful to group indi\idual 
elements into “business families” of more than one busings element. Whereas 
each element would continue to focus on its generic, compeddve posidon and a 
clear business environment, several business elements combined might enjoy 
certain similarities or significant synergies in a “family” setdng. Thus, “old * 
business elements might provide some of its resources for the internal de\ elofpmeni 
of “new” business elements within the family, thereby perhaps contribudng to a 
better sense of organizational continuity. It might also encourage better use oi 
selected growth opportunities that typically exist even within a mature business 
area. 

Another call for a “softened” approach might occur when dealing with the 
de facto consuaints on portfolio suateg>^ decisions. Increasingly, corporadons will 
be faced with limitations to their freedom when it comes to closing down or 
liquidating certain businesses, locating new businesses, and so on. Increasingly, 
therefore, portfolio positioning will have to be worked out with close observance 
of societal, labor and organizational, and governmental requirements. 

When it comes to internal consuaints on portfolio changes, intentions to 
make suategic portfolio moves must be handled sensibly. For instance, a firm 
would normally not want to have its intention to divest announced and widely 
debated. Such decisions should be accepted as sensitive and should be handled 
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accordingly. Moreover, every' business activity within a corporation should 
that it is part of the portfolio, though this will not necessarily preclude a r(‘lativ(‘ly 
quick move to get out of a particular business. 

Let us now assess some management style considerations that may have* to lx* 
recognized and dealt with to implement a strategic planning process. It is impor- 
tant to develop a flexible approach when executing the strategic decision making, 
keeping multiple targets, and not making premature commitments. It follows 
from this that the planning process should allow for the creation of a psychology 
and style that permits decision makers to accept ambiguity rather than force a 
premature reconciliation of issues. Too often, cultural pressures are exerted on a 
manager to resolve the issue, “play it conservatively,” and commit the organiza- 
don too early. 

Another aspect of flexibility deals with the timing of decision making. The 
plan and strategy' should be used as a buffer against the pressure to overreact or to 
overcommit tex) early, on the one hand. When it comes to deciding too late, on the 
other hand, the strategic control process should be adjusted so as to cut down 
reacdon time. In all circumstances, however, some sense of decisiveness must lx* 
maintained- 

A business plan request seldom gets turned down out of hand. It gets 
delayed. Thus, reassessment of the priority of resource commitments to the busi- 
nesses within the portfolio is a major aspxct of successful portfolio imple- 
mentadon. 

Another aspect of the flexible style allows the organization to do some 
trial-and-error tesdng, when possible. It also allows for “saving face,” so that 
managers might lessen their fear of failure within the strategic manag(‘m(‘ni 
process. It is important to permit managers to modify their strategics themselves. 
We are, in short, calling for a heightened sense of “feel” on behalf of senior 
management. 2 o 

It is impxirtant to see the “style signals” from senior management as part of 
the development of a mode of interaction. Signals might include personal attend- 
ance in planning meetings, personal signing of memoranda, personal speeches on 
planning conferences, and so on. It is also important that a healthy bottom-up 
strategic thinking remains a vital input in the process. Senior management should 
not disallow the organization from “discovering” its strategic directions. The 
bottom-up process enhances broad organizational commitment to strategies; 
hea\y'-handed dictating from the top down does not. The interplay between 
bottom-up and top-down is of course an essential aspect of implementation. 21 

Several other aspects of management style and culture are involved in the 
implementation of strategic planning, and we are probably only now starting to 
understand these challenges. However, it seems clear that these less tangible issues 
are becoming more and more recognized as frequent and serious barriers to 
successful implementation. 



EXAMINING THE iMPLEMENTATIONAL TASKS: 
OUTLINE OF THIS BOOK 


A major argument in this introductory- discussion on implementation of strategic 
planning has been that these issues can be seen from several perspectives. Imple- 
mentation can be considered from a planning process point of view. We have seen 
how the evolution of planning processes has created a number of implernenta- 
tional challenges. Implementation can also be thought of as a function of the 
lessons we have learned in the past when it comes to other experiences within 
organizations for introducing innovations and new processes and systems. This 
might lead to a list of “do’s and “dont’s” that in themselves represent implementa- 
tional issues for pracdcal behavior. Or, by reviewing the actual steps that organiza- 
tions have taken in canyang out the introduction and evolution of suategic 
planning systems, we might identify several implementational challenges asso- 
ciated with effective interventions by outside and or inside consultants. 

A third perspective — looking at the broader management processes within 
a corporation — leads to an assessment of the implementation tasks that arise from 
attempting to make strategic planning a more integral element of the broader 
system, the overall management style, and the actual mode of working and value 
systems within a corporation. 

All these viewpoints do, of course, have merit and lead to useful insights 
regarding how to do a more effective job in implementing strategic planning. An 
excessively one-sided approach would easily constrain and narrow the issue of 
implementation artificially. 

What is called for is a broad, multiperspective, relatively open-ended exami- 
nation of implementation of strategic planning. Such a view recognizes that we 
are dealing with some of the most challenging implementational tasks that an 
organization might face: focusing on essential strategic choices and raising organ- 
izational design alternatives, in short confronting the centers of a firm’s power 
struct me. 

This book hopes to shed light on various aspects of the challenges to 
strategic planning implementation by having the issues addressed by leading 
experts in the field. Some of these are practitioners, others are academicians; 
however, all have actively experienced aspects of the challenges of implementing 
planning. It would probably be unnecessarily constraining for most of these 
authors to address implementation by adhering to an overly formal outline or 
framework, such as examining the issues strictly along one of the three major 
dimensions identified in this chapter. Instead, most of the chapters deal with a 
relatively broad range of issues that tend to touch upon aspects relating to two or 
more dimensions. Rather, the book falls into two parts according to another useful 
distinction. The first deals with implementation implications of methodological 
and systemic issues; the second deals with companywide, situational implementa- 
tional issues. 
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In the systemic and methodological section, Christenson disc iisses strategic 
planning from a systems science point of view. He argues thttt sti ategic jtlanning 
processes and systems can play an important tole in evolving the pattcan o( 
coordinationof actions of a cooperative system. He shows how conc epts of systems 

science can be useful in thinking alxait strategic planning ttncl demonstrates how 
strategic planning can be understood when seen in ;tn caganizational systems 

context. 

In the next chapter Steiner addresses the issue of how to b(‘tter evalua«‘ a 
strategic planning system. He develops several criteria for useful i)erforrnatK e, and 
provides a self-assessment methodology for checking a system’s appropriateness, 
and discusses experiences with cariydng out such systems’ evaluations in i)racti( (‘. 

Next, Kervern, Ponssard, and Sarrazin discuss how a siraU‘gic d(^( ision- 
making process is a function of the past but must also be i)osiiion(‘d so as to be 
useful in the future. They look at operationalizing a concept of th(‘ future*, linking 
the more futuristic plans with the nearer-term management tf)ols and (k‘V(‘lof )ing a 
sense of flexibility to deal with the ambiguous circuinstanct*s of the future*. A 
general system’s theoiy viewpoint is taken, but it is related to imi)lem(*ntationaI 
experiences in one large, multinational corporation. 

Anand and Merrifield then examine how to modify and (‘xt(*nd r(*sour< (* 
allocation procedures so as to better facilitate investment prioriti(‘s bast'd on tin* 
attractiveness of the overall strategy of which the investment is an (*l(*nu*nt. 
Traditional capital budgeting methods do not ensure such strategit' lit considt'ra- 
tions. A methodology for strategic ranking is developed and imictical (*xperit*nces 
in using this methodology’ are explained. The a|)proach is bast'd on rt*st*arch 
findings for multiattribute investment criteria rankings, alst) rt'ported on in this 
chapter. 

Nathanson, Kazanjian, and Galbraith discuss the important roles of organi- 
zadonal design as part of successful strategic planning impk'inentation. A framt*- 
work is developed for seeing a strategic situation, a t()rresj)t)nding f)peraiing 
organization structure, and a particular planning process approach as having to 
mutually consistent. Several practical aspects of organizational adjustments are 
discussed from the point of view of restoring and/or maintaining such con- 
sistency. 

Finally, Hurst discusses roles of strategic control as part of a strategic 
decision-making process, emphasizing data considerations and orientation to- 
ward more futuristic and frequently more external reference points than conven- 
tional budgets. The discussion includes several important differences between 
strategic control and conventional control as they relate to perceiving the strategic 
control task, and implementing such an extended control approach. 

In the second part of the book, a number of corporatewide implementation 
issues are discussed that tend to touch upon what might be seen as typical real-life 
Situational design issues and challenges. Aguilar discusses several issues relating to 
the maintenance of creativity and quality in the strategic thinking. Aspects of this 
cnallenge include conditions that tend to facilitate the creation of new strategic 
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moves, ways in which to reduce barriers to the initiative of new strategic thinking, 
and resistance to risk taking. These issues are discussed from organizational, 
control systems, as well as behavioral, points of view. 

Hax and Schulmeyer analyze the question of introducing a formal strategic 
planning system in a particular business firm. The company depicted, located in 
Europ>e, is a subsidiary^ of a larger corporation located on another continent. The 
introduction of strategic planning is seen as hinging on a delineation of useful 
ways of categorizing a company’s strategic positions as they relate to the various 
other business elements and support systems that exist. The approach taken is 
partly a conceptual delineation of how to operationalize a firm’s thinking when it 
comes to strategic segmentation and partly a description of the company’s actual 
experiences in redefining its business focus and starting a planning process. 

The chapter by Ball discusses the evolution of strategic planning in a large, 
integrated oil company. His emphasis is on ho'w the strategies of the company 
changed over the years, which created corresponding changes in the needs for 
strategic planning. Evolving a design for the strategic planning processes consist- 
ent wdth developing needs is seen as a major requirement. The discussion also 
includes several difficulties encountered in achieving efFeedve planning o\’er time 
as they related to management processes, management style, management succes- 
sion, and management communications. 

The question of acceptance of strategic planning is discussed by Gage 
through addressing the basic problem of acceptance, seen by members of an 
organization, of the benefits of planning relative to costs. Various requirements to 
the planning process are then idenufied as axioms that have to be fulfilled to 
develop a positive argument of benefits from planning. One company’s experien- 
ces with the acceptance of strategic planning are being analyzed throughout. This 
is a rapidly growing, highly diversified firm within the high technology field. Its 
particular situational setting is discussed in terms of the implicadons for what 
specific acceptance challenges one might have to deal with in this strategic climate. 

The chapter by Collier deals with strategic planning as a tool for reinforcing 
changes in strategic emphasis due to overall shifts in a company s strategic 
posidon. At one evoludonaiy’ stage, strategic needs were primarily integradve (i.e„ 
to "‘trim” the organizadon in terms of its focus so as to enhance the performance j. 
At another stage of the organizadon’s development, the issue was more adapdve 
(i.e., to enhance selected internal growth and extend the present portfolio of 
businesses with new acquisidons to get a better overall portfolio balance). It is 
demonstrated that the planning process, in terms of format as well as style and 
flavor of interaction, changes as a funedon of the changing strategic needs. 

Finally, Springmier discusses the implementadon of planning in a complex 
organizadonal setdng, a so-called matrix structure. This discussion is based on 
planning experiences with a spedalty chemical company that had been organized 
as a multidimensional suucture for almost ten years. Several experiences and 
pitfalls are noted as the evolution of planning is analyzed within this highly 
demanding corporate setdng. 
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In total, the chapters of this book give a variety of in-depth insights from 
leading practitioners and academicians and a number of useful recommendations 
that should 1^ of value in otho' implementadonal settings. However, the diversity 
of approaches also reflects the fact that there are probably only at best relatively few 
general conclusions re^rdingeffecd^^ implementation. This is no surprise when 
it comes to such a complex managerial issue as strategic planning. Instead, a 
careful situadonal analysis and corresponding design seems to be the only worka- 
ble way. Only condnum efforts among praeddoners and researchers, reporting on 
trials and errors as well as interaction and discussion among ourselves regarding 
our experiences, will bring us further progress. It is in this spirit that this book 
should be interpieted. 
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Strategic Planning Systems 
From a Systems Science 
Point of View 


According to many, “a system is more than the sum of its parts." What is the extra 
ingredient that turns a mere aggre^te of parts into a system? 

Several possibilities are hinted at by Churchman, who writes tiiat, “al- 
though the word ‘system’ has been defined in many ways, all defiiiers will agree 
that a system is a set of parts coordinated to accomplish a set of goals."* I would 
depart from the consensus by omitting reference to “a set of goals." Goals are 
characteristic of what Simon has called “aitificial systems."- It is possible to 
understand “natural systems," such as the solar system, without reference to goals 
(although a similar concept, that of "function," is often useful in studying natural 
systems). 

This leaves us with cooroination as the extra ingredient in a system. To be 
more precise, it is coordination of actions, as it is in its beha\ ing that a set of parts 
displays its systematic aspect. 

This chapter explores the concept of coordination of actions as it relates to 
strategic planning. The discussion focuses on the relevance of this concept to an 
understanding of both the fuincdons of strategic planning systems and to the 
problems encountered in implementing or changing them. 


*This chapter is prepared by Charles Christenson, Har\ ard I’niversiiy, Gradiiaie Schcxii of 
Business Administration. 



THE NEW SYSTEMS SCIENCE AND THE OLD 


Some authors who have written about corporate planning from a systems science 
point of view have su'essed the novelty of contemporary systems science. Ackoff, 
for example, has said that 'The currently emerging intellectual revolution is 
bringing with it a new era that can be called the Systems Age,” replacing the 
machine age that was ushered in by the Renaissance. ^ Ackoff identifies two main 
components of this intellectual revolution: the supplementation of analytical 
thinking with synthetic thinking and the replacement of a closed-system perspec- 
ti\*e by an open-system perspective. 

Synthetic versus Analytical Thinking 

“Machine Age thinking was analytical and based on the doctrines of reduc- 
tionism and mechanism,” Ackoff writes. “Analytical thinking is the mental 
process by which anything to be explained, hence understood, is broken down into 
its parts.’“ In the systems age, “the doctrines of reductionism and mechanism are 
being supplemented by ... a new synthetic (or systems) mode of thought.”^ “The 
Systems Age is more interested in putting things together than in taking them 
apart,” Ackoff concludes. “In [the synthetic mode] a problem is not solved by 
taking it apart but by viewing it as pai t of a larger problem. 

Other authors have agreed with Ackoff that “a problem is not solved by 
taking it apart” and that analysis needs to be supplemented by synthesis. One such 
author, for example, has written that the thinkers “of the last age have very much 
improved analysis but stop there and think they have solved a problem when they 
have only resolved it, and by this means the method of synthesis is almost laid 
aside.” The author quoted is Sir Isaac Newton (unpublished manusaipt repro- 
duced in Cohen), explaining why he had used the s\mthetic mode in composing 
his Principia — that Bible of the machine age." Perhaps our systems age thinkers 
are not so revoludonary^ after all! 

What did Newton mean by saying that the Principia was written in the 
synthedc mode? The answer will provide an important insight into a little- 
understood aspect of the methodology of machine age science. 

Newton begins the paragraph cited by saying that “the Ancients had two 
methods in mathematics which the\^ called synthesis and analysis, or comp>osition 
and resolution,” Newton's authority on the methods of “the Ancients” is, without 
a doubt. Pappus, a Greek mathemaddan of around a.d. 300 who wrote about the 
methods of analysis and synthesis in geometry^ Because Newton’s own remarks on 
the two methods (published as well as unpublished) are brief and cryptic, it is 
helpful in interpreting them to refer to Pappus. (Polya provides a paraphrase of 
Pappus, commenting that “the procedures described by Pappus are by no means 
restricted to geometric problems; they are, in fact, not even restricted to mathemati- 
cal problems.”® Newton’s familiarity with Pappus is evidenced by the opening 
sentence of the preface to the first edition of the Principia,) 

Pappus d^nes “synthesis” as “construction of the thing sought.”^ In this 
sense, Euclid’s Elements is for the most part concerned with synthesis, in the form 
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of geometrical constructions. A typical Euclidean theorem asserts the pcssibilitv of 
carrying out a specified geometrical consmiction (“the thing sought” and the 
corresponding proof shows how to cany it out. To use a somewhat old-fashioned 
term, the proof is a demonstration of the theorem. It is. of course, a logica: 
demonstration—“in words at length,” to quote Newton— rather than a uhvsica: 
one. This way of looking at Euclid emphasizes that (although “nonconstructive” 
proofs are sometimes used in mathematics) there is a substantial overlau between 
the concept of deductive proof, on the one hand, and those of demonstration, 
construction, and synthesis, on the other hand. 

In the Principia, Newton imitates Euclid's deductive swie. In the light cc bds 
remarks on synthesis, we can understand why. The concept of "mechanical 
explanation” espoused by Newton, apparently, is that something is to be “ex- 
plained, hence understood” not by taking it apart but by demonsouiing how it is 
put together. The method of demonstration used in the Principia is constJi2cn% e 
logical proof- 

It is also possible to demonstrate how something is put together by con- 
structing a model of it. Post-Newtonian machine age scientists generally did not 
follow Newton in his imitation of Euclid, but they did follow him in his notion 
that explanation should be synthetic. Their characteristic approach was to con- 
struct a model of the thing to be explained. Topically it was a mathematical model, 
although for a good many years scientists were not satisfied with a mathematical 
model unless they could find a ‘'mechanical interpretauon” for it, that is. a 
representation in the form of a constructible material system. ? Materialism, not 
reductionism, is what distinguishes machine age thinking most from that of 
contemporary science; see, for example, Whitehead.)'^ 

If machine age explanation was synthetic, where did analysis come in? 
Newton, in the passage quoted, gives the answer: “By the method of analysis [the 

Ancients] found their inventions The propositions in the following book were 

invented by analysis. ’ ’ Analysis is a method of discovering explanations which, to 
be accepted, must be proved by synthesis. (Polya suggests that analysis might 
preferably be called "heuristic”.)^' 

There is considerable common sense to this. You would not think naa 
"explained, hence understood” an automobile engine if you had succeeded onlv in 
reducing it (in Newton’s words, resolving it) to a pile of castings, rods. nuts, ana 
bolts. But, if you could put the parts back together again to make a functioning 
engine, then you have understanding. 

What do you need, besides the parts, to reassemble the engine? You need to 
know how the actions of the parts are coordinated in canying out the tunciions oi 
the whole. It may be said, then, that the main objective of systems analysis is to 
discover the "extra ingredient” in a system, that is, its coordination oi actions. 


Closed versus Open Systems 

In thermodynamics, a closed system is one that does not exchange enerp 
with its environment. According to the Second Law oi TheriiicKi\n4:iniis.5. iiiv 
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entropv of a dosed system cannot decrease. It is observed tliat c*ntroi )y does d(‘( r(‘as(‘ 
locally in space time in biological systems and in some physical sysieins (such as 
flames and whirlpools). Bertalanffy^^ pointed out that these systems wert* open to 
energy' exchanges with the environment, so that their behavior did not refute* the 
second law. He suggested the need for a general theory of open systems. (Note that 
the openness of a system is not sufficient to explain its eniropy-d(‘feat i ng charae tcT. ) 

Bertalanfh ^s distinction has been adopted in a metaphorical way in the new 
systems science. That is, an open system is considered to be one that has any kind of 
interaction with its environment; a closed system is one that has none. 

Ackoff expresses a point of view typical to the new systems science. In the 
machine age, he says, “the quest for causes was environment free. It employed 
what is now called *closed-systenr thinking. . . . Specifically designed nonenvi- 
ronments, laboratories, were used to exclude environmental effects on phenomena 
under study.” In the systems age, it is recognized that “a system’s performance 
depends on how it relates to its environment— the larger system of which it is a 
part — and to the other systems in that environment.” The behavior of a system is 
co-produced (using the terminology' of Singer) by the system itst*lf and by its 
environment.”^ 

.\nother author says almost precisely the same thing: “The most superficial 
examination of what goes on around us shows that all natural j:)henonu‘na result 
from the reaction of bodies one against another. There always corners under 
consideration the body, in which the phenomenon takes plact*, and the outward 
circumstance or the environment which determines or invites tlu* body to exhibit 
its properties. The conjunction of these conditions is essential to the appearance of 
the phenomenon.” The author attributes the view that phenomena arc* co- 
produced by body and environment to “ancient science,” just as Newton attributed 
recognition of the need for both synthesis and analysis to “the Ancients.” 

The author just quoted is Claude Bernard, called by the Encyclopedia 
Britanica “one of the greatest of the great 19th-century' physiologists.” Bernard 
introduced the experimental method into physiology. “All the analytic sciences 
[sic] divide problems,” he wrote, “in order to experiment better.” The distinction 
fc^tween body and environment is itself the result of the analysis of phenomena. 
The experimenter controls phenomena by controlling the environment. A labora- 
tory is not a nonenvironment but a controlled environment, that is, one for wTich 
the experimenter knows the conditions even if he or she cannot manipulate them. 

Bernard makes clear that the double conditioning (or co-production) of 
phenomena by body and environment chaiacterizes inorganic as well as living 
bodies. But he does argue for a difference between the two classes of phenomena; 
*A\ e see that conditions of environment in all natural phenomena govern their 
phenomenal manifestation. The conditions of our cosmic environment generally 
govern the mineral phenomena occun'ing on the surface of the earth; but organ- 
ized beings include within themselves the conditions peculiar to their vital mani- 
resiations. . . . To sum up, if we wish to find the exact conditions of vital 
manifestations in man and the higher animals, we must really look, not at the 
outei cosmic environment, but rather at the inner organic environment.”^'^ 
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According to Bernard, in other words, the behav ior of everv' body, inorganic 
or living, is controlled by its environment(s). In the case of inorganic bodies, there 
is only the outer cosmic environment to take into account. In the case of living 
bodies, control is shared by the outer and inner environments. Control by the inner 
environment causes the actions of the body to be coordinated in such a way that 
disturbances in the outer env ironment are prevented from passing through to the 
inner environment, such that, as Bernard puts it, the “stability of the inner 
environment” is preserved. The gi'eater the degree of control exercised by the inner 
environment, the more perfect the organism, in Bernard’s tenns, and the more 
autonomous the organism will be of external condidons. 

By recognizing the existence of two environments, Bernard arrives at a 
conclusion regarding organic systems almost diamenically opposed to that 
reached by the new systems scientists who recognize only one. The new systems 
scientists emphasize the control of the organism by its (outen environment: 
Bernard emphasizes its independence of that environment. 

Barnard's Systems Theory of Organization 

Bernard’s book, with the distinction between outer and inner environments 
and the idea that higher organisms were conuolled primarily by their inner 
environments, strongly influenced several biological scientists of die next genera- 
tion. Among them was Walter B. Cannon of the Harvard Medical School, who 
coined the term “homeostasis” to refer to what Bernard had called “the stability of 
the inner environment.” Norbert Wiener became aware of the analogy- between 
Bernard’s view of organisms and feedback-con u*ol led machines through working 
vvdth Cannon’s research group. 

Another biological sciendst influenced by Bernard was Cannon's colleague 
L. J- Henderson, a theoretical physiologist and blood chemist. Henderson wrote 
the introduction to the English U'ansladon of Bernard. At that time. Henderson 
had already begun to collaborate vvdth Professor Elton Mayo of the Harvard 
Business School on psychological problems of industrial personnel. Shortly there- 
after, Henderson was the prime mover in the establishment at the Business School 
of the Harvmd Fatigue Laboratorvd^ 

Through Dean Wallace B. Donham of Harv ard Business School, Hender- 
son met Chester 1. Barnard, president of the New Jersey Bell Telephone Company. 
Henderson arranged vvdth Harvard President Lowell for Barnard to be invited to 
give the 1937 Lowell Institute Lectures on the subject “The Functions of the 
Executive.” He later encouraged Barnard to revise and extend his lectures into a 
book under the same title. Barnard’s preface to the book acknowledges Hender- 
son’s “invaluable adv ice concerning many questions of method, and indispensa- 
ble aid and encouragement regarding the exposition as a whole.” 

Under the circumstances, it is not surprising that Barnard emphasizes the 
internal processes of an organization in his statement of the main problem 
addressed by his book: “The survdval of an organization depends upon the 
maintenance of an equilibrium of complex character in a continuously fluctuat- 
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ing environment of physical, biolc^cal, and social materials, elements, and forces, 
which calls for readjustment of prcKesses internal to the organization. We shall be 
concerned with the nature of theactemal conditions to which adjustment must be 
made, bm the center of our interest is the processes by which it is accomplished. ” 
According to Emerv* and Trist,^^ who are among those who have espoused the 
"‘icvoluiionary’' status of the new systems science, Barnard’s “otherwise invaluable 
contribution'* suffers from “the limiting perspective of ‘closed system’ theorizing.” 
In fact, Barnard’s is a “two-environment” theory in which effective coordination 
blocks the passage of disturbance fixum the outer to the inner environment. 

Cooperative Systems 

“Cooperative action,” aco3rding to Barnard, “is a synthesis of diverse factors, 
physical, biological, and sodal, and affects the total situation in which these 

factors aie all present.” 

In gen^, cooperation is unstable and short lived. The problem is to 
explain the exceptions: to give nec^sarv’ conditions for the persistence of coopera- 
tion. Barnard identifies rw’o condidons: (1) effecdveness, which “relates to the 
acxomplishment of coop>eradve purpose” and “is social and non-personal in 
chaiacier/ and (21 ef&iency, which “relates to the sadsfacdon of individual 
modves, and is personal in character,” Barnard’s use of “efficiency'” is a bit unusual 
but not quite as unusual as it might seem. His “efficiency'” is a vector rather than a 
scalar, a component for each- individual cooperator. The efficiency' of cooper- 

adon to each indi\idual is a function of that indi\ddual’s contribudon (or input) to 
the coopmdve acdon and of the inducement (or output) received in exchange. 

Barnard define a “c<x>pa"adve system” as “a complex of physical, biologi- 
cal, and social components which are in a specific systematic relation- 

ship by i^son of die ODoperadon of two or more persons for at least one definite 
end. He argues mat, ii tho'e is anything common to all cooperative systems, it is 
no4 lO fouiiG in the physical, biological, p>arsoRal, or social components. These 
are puieiy conungent faaors of each concrete cooperadve system, varying in 
details tom system to system. 


Formal Organization 

The one common element that Barnard identifies in all cooperative systems 
IS a subsystem he calls foTmal organization, defined as "a svstem of consciously 
coordinated activities or forces of two or more persons. ” By this definition, Barnard 
points out, me physical, biological, personal, and social components of each 
concrete c^peradve system are relegated to the external environment of the formal 
organization, although me\' are still internal to the cooperative system itself 

Adiough Barnard’s has been called “the most famous definition of organiza- 
uon, ■' Its most unusual feature does not seem to have been widely adopted bv 
oiganuanon theorists. It is still customar>- to think of the ultimate constituents of 
organizations as persons, organization members, rather than as the activities of 
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persons. Barnard's argument for his definition is, in my view, cx^ndusive: ( 1 ) Most 
activities of persons who are conventionally considered as members of an organiza- 
tion are not subject to coordination by that organization; each of us has a personal 
life, even when we are physically ‘‘bn the job," that we devote to family, self, or 
other systems. (2) Some acuvities of persons not conventionally considered as 
organization members are subject to coordination; customers, for example, may 
have to come to the place where a firm does business or otherwise conform to its 
requirements for placing orders. Treating members as the uldmate consdtuents 
blurs these points, but Barnard's definidon focuses on the essendal point; the 
activities that are coordinated, whether or not performed by persons convention- 
ally considered as members. 

Impiidt in the definidon are the necessaiy and suffident conditions for a 
formal organization to come into existence: ( 1 ) communicadon (2) among persons 
who are willing to contribute acdons (B) for a common purpose. Communicadon 
is implied by the coordination of actions (as will be argued in more detail in the 
next section); willingness to contribute by the fact that the acdons are of persons 
who can choose; and common purpose by the fact that the coordinadon is 
conscious. For the continued existence of a formal organizadon, as Barnard 
reminds us, effecdveness and efficiency are also necessary. 

Executive Funaions 

The functions of the execudve are not to manage the organizadon but to 
maintain it. ‘'The functions with which we are concerned," Barnard says, “are like 
those of the nervous system, including the brain, in reladon to the rest of the body. 
It exists to maintain the bodily system by direcdng those acdons which are 
necessary more effectively to adjust to the environment, but it can hardly be said to 
manage the body, a large part of whose hmedons are independent of it and upon 
which it in turn depends.” 

It follows from the condidons for the persistence of formal organizadon that 
the executive funedons are (1) the maintenance of organizadonal communicadon, 
(2) the securing of essential efforts, and (B) the formulation and definidon of 
purpose. 

This brief summary hardly does jusdee to Barnard's theory of organizadon. 
In the context of this chapter, however, the focus now shifts more narrowly to a 
single aspect of the theory; the concept of “coordinadon of acdons.” 


COORDINATION, STRUCTURAL STABILITY, AND 
STRATEGIC CHANGE 

As an example of a “nonsystem,” or “mere aggregate of parts,” systems theorists 
often use a pile of stones. This same example can illustrate some points about 
coordinadon of actions. 

First, note that the stones in the pile are spadally related to one another; the 
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pile as a whole forms a geometrical configuration- Thus, mere relationship of the 
p^:s in a whole is not an essential aspect of a system, as relationships are to be 
fcund en among the pai'ts of a nonsystem. 

Next, suppose that one of the stones in the pile is disturbed, for example, by 
being pushed away from its original position. In general this disturbance will 
change the geometrical configuration of the pile. At a minimum, if a stone on the 
top of the pile is dismrbm without affecting the others, the relationship of that 
stone to the others will be altered. At the other extreme, if a stone at the bottom of 
the pile is disturbed, a minor avalanche will result and the geometrical configura- 
tio:: o: the entire pile may be altered substan dally . 

These phenomena may be described in either of uvo essentially equivalent 
ways: ^ 1 1 the stmciure (geometrical configuration) of the stone pile is not stable 
w ith respect to the disturbances being considered; or (2) the actions (motions) of 
the parts are only iveakly coordinated with respect to these disturbances. (Some 
ccK>r£iination is provided by natural factors such as gravitational force.) The two 
w ays oi IcK>iaDg at the phenomena are linked through the concept of ' ‘position” ; a 
geometrical configuration is a reladon among positions and a motion is a transi- 
don from one posidon to another. 

From this example of a nonsystem, we can conclude that the function of 
coordination in a system is to maintain the structural stability of the system in the 
face of disturbances from its environment(s}. 

W heiher a given collecdon of parts is a system or not will depend, in general, 
on the nature of the disturbances. If, for example, I give an ash tray a push with my 
finger, it wall move as a whole, maintaining its geometrical configuration, despite 
iiie tact that my initial disturbance of the ash tray affected directly only a small 
proporuon of its uidmate components. If, on the other hand, I strike the ash tray 
sharply with a hammer, it will shatter. Its structure will be destroyed. 


Stryctural Stability in Genera! 

in eacn oi the two examples, the pile of stones and the ash tray, the actions of 
me pm-iN idai are or are non ccxirdinatedare modons, transidons of positions; and 
the structure mat is for is not) maintained is a geometrical configuration, a relation 
among jxismons. One of the most important intellectual contributions of the 
age was me generalizauon of this set of concepts to more abstract kinds of 
structures man those exisdng in ordinarv' geometric space. 

^ ^ d^elopmenis was Galileo’s conception of a “state of mo- 
non. i ne word “state ' was originally synonymous with “position.” Motion is, 
f change of state. Galileo s insight was that it might be fruitful to 
.oncrivt: Oi a cnange ot state as itself a state and to inquire how it changed. That is 
emironmental dismrtence tforce) was to be used to explain change of motion, not 
L..i£ingt: oi |X)siiion as in earlier theories. 


b Galileo’s insight led to the concept of a 
iH \etvton s theory^ of modon. More importantly. 
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SO far as the present chapter is concerned, by freeing the concept of state from its 
identification with geometrical positions, it made possible a generalized concept of 
structure. 

Given a collection of parts, we can now think of each part as having a state. 
An action of each part is a transition from one state to another. The structure of the 
whole is a relation among the states of the parts. If the actions of the pans with 
respect to a class of disturbances is coordinated in such a way that the suncture is 
maintained, then the collection of parts is a system with respect to that class of 
disturbances. 

The scientist, it should be pointed out, does not usually begin with the 
knowledge of how to characterize the states of the parts of a system or even what the 
parts are. Galileo had to discover that motion could fruitfully be viewed as a state. 
The analydc method of science begins by neaiing an object of study as a "black 
box’" and attempts to find a way of dividing it into parts with states such that the 
whole behaves as a system, that is, such that some relation among the states is 
maintained when the whole is subject to disturbance. 

In Barnard’s theory, what must be maintained for a cooperative system to 
exist is efficiency and effectiveness, and the purpose of formal organization is to 
maintain these factors. 

Strategic Planning and Evolutionary Planning 

According to the well-known definition of Anthony: 

Strategic planning is the process of deciding on objectives of the organiza- 
tion, on changes in these objeaives, on the resources used to attain these objec- 
tives, and on the policies that are to govern the acquisition, use, and disposition of 
these resources.-^ 

Although * ‘change” is mehuoned only once in this definition, with reference 
to objectives, it could be argued that it is implicit even in the parts of the definition 
where it is not mentioned. An ongoing organization already has not only objec- 
tives but also resources and policies. Strategic planning must be concerned with 
changing policies and resources as well as with objectives. 

In terms of the concepts discussed in this chapter, it could be argued that the 
purpose of strategic planning is to change the coordination of actions of a 
coop)erative system — its formal organization, in Bainard's terms. (Tlie purpose of 
management control, it could be argued, is to maintain the coordination of 
actions.) 

There is something paradoxical about attempting to change the coordina- 
tion of actions of a cooperative system, because the function of coordination is to 
resist change, that is, to maintain the structure of the system in the race of 
disturbance. In terms of a metaphor of Otto Neurath s, the strategic planner is in 
the position of a sailor who must rebuild his ship on the open sea without being 
able to puli into a dry dock. 
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Barnard analyzes this problem in The Functions of the Fxecuthu''^'^ and in an 
article entitled “On Planning for World CkmTnnient/’-- In the latter, he distin- 
guishes among three kinds of planning: instrumental, func tional, and (‘volution- 
ary. Evolutionary planning is the type that appears most rc‘levant to strat(‘gic 
change. 

“Evolutionary planning,” Barnard says, “is that involving at tainnuait of a 
future situation or system through a series of intermediate states or systems.” In 
this approach, the desired future state is analyzed to identify what Barnard c alls the 
“limiting (strategic) factor . . . one whose control, in the right form, at tlie right 
place and time, will establish a new system or set of conditions which meets the 
purpose.”-^ This then leads to a new^ situation that must again be analyzed to 
determine its limiting or strategic factors, and so on, until some actions that must 
be taken in the here and now are identified. 

“This is the meaning of effective decision,” Barnard says, “ — the control of 
the changeable strategic factors, that is, the exercise of control at the right lime, 
right place, right amount, and right form, so that purpose is properly redefined 
and accomplished.” 


SUMMARY 

This chapter has uied to show how some concepts of systems scienc e can b(‘ useful 
in thinking about strategic planning, particularly in the coordination of ac tions. 
In contrast to some new systems scientists, the emphasis has fx‘en on thc‘ impor- 
tance of analytic thinking and reductionism, both in the understanding of organi- 
zational systems and in the planning process itself. 
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Evaluating Your 
Strategic Planning System 


aji^ier ceniun oi ^xpeiience with formal strategic planning systems 
^ dissatisfaction with the systems now^ 

^>cv. Oi ±e n'any reasons cited, mo in particular stand out; First, the 
oppted properly. They violate some of the rriajor 
about what should and should not be done to achieve 
I psadsfacdon with FSPSs is often caused by 

......g tntpropeny. the planning system for management and staff errors 

iiBii snoitconiin^. 

V-, O j ’/ ‘.."'1'.,' * ^ FSPS should result in improving the 

'-'r a>>.-:;;s;ac;:or. with it. This chapter* seeks to help managers 

— -0 — userj; evaluadons of their FSPS. 



i- ATiON IS NOT A SIMPLE .MATTER 


^ :s an extremely complex undertaking. This is so for 
^ -Q^-Pany’s FSPS should be designed to fit the 

^'ery company differs in some 
-r- :c.iows mat FSPSs will differ from one company to 



^aie School of Management, Univer- 
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another. The design and operation of an FSPS will reflect such considerations as 
the readiness of managers and staffs to plan, managerial styles, company size and 
organization, problems facing the company, and many others.^ Because continu- 
ous change is taking place in these areas, one can expect that the requirements for 
an effective FSPS in a company will also undergo constant modification. 

Then, too, an FSPS in a company of any size is actually composed of a 
number of subsystems. Each of the subsystems can be evaluated as can the system 
as a whole. For instance, in a fairly large company, the strategic planning system 
can encompass posture and portfolio planning at the top management level, 
comprehensive formal planning at the divisional level, and corporate planning, 
which might combine elements of both, to name a few of the more prominent 
planning systems. The evaluation process of these systems will var\’. 

The best grade for FSPS probably should be given when it is perceived as 
aiding a company in achieving exceptional prosperity and vitality in a highly 
compeddve and dangerous environment. But the success of a company is the result 
of good management, not the planning system per se. So, how does one disentan- 
gle the effecdveness of a planning system from the capabilides of managers and 
their staffe? 

Furthermore, a company may have a textbook-perfect system, but an unex- 
pected environmental change may bring unsadsfactoiy^ results. Does the system get 
a good grade? A company also may have an “ideaP’ system of planning but choose 
the wrong st^ateg>^ There is nothing inherent in a strategic planning system tl^t 
guarantees that the ''right’* strategy^ will be chosen. If a wrong strategy* is chosen 
but the planning system appears to be "ideal,” does the system get a good or poor 
grade? Such considerations make it clear that there is no simple way to evaluate a 
company’s FSPS. 


APPROACHES TO EVALUATING FSPSs 

Four approaches to FSPS evaluadon are discussed as follows: (1) idendfying the 
major purposes of the system and evaluating whether they have been achieved, (2) 
identifying the requirements for a successful system and evaluadng whether they 
are being employed, (3) identifying an "ideal” system for a company and compar- 
ing it with the company’s actual system, and (4) making a comprehensive survw of 
the most important characteristics of the system in terms of managerial need and 
design. 

These approaches are not mutually exclusive. Each company must choose 
which approach is most appropriate to its situation. Also, the nature of the systems 
review and the final evaluation will differ depending upon who is looking at the 
system. That is, a chief executive officer will look at his or her strategic planning 
system differently from a corporate planner. And each of them is likely to view the 
system differently from the manager of a decentralized profit center, a management 
consultant, or a manager from another company. 



Are the Purposes of the rSf^ Achieved? 

ManagQ-s should have in mind clear purposes for their strategic planning 
sv5:em5. If so, it is possible to deimnine whether the system is or is not achieving 
the pmpose or purposes and how well. For example, some chief executive officers 
have a strategic planning system that feeds information to them up)on which basis 
±ry make dedsions. A planning system may be designed primarily to flush up 
strategic issues to top management Other basic purposes of an FSPS may be to 
change me direction of me company, accelerate grow^th and improve profitability, 
weed out px>r penormers among divisions, strengthen the frame of reference for 
cmrent budgets, improve internal cx)ordinadon and communication among func- 
hcr ?d areas, train managers, and pick up the pace of a ''tired’' company. This does 
not exhaust the list of purposes.*’ 

I: sop mana^ment has designed a system to accomplish one or more of these 
purposes, it is possible, of course, to determine whether the purposes have been 
acmeveci Is a chief executive ofcer designs a system solely to produce information 
tor Ms or no: dmsion making, he or she can easily decide whether the system is 
acMe%m§ me purpose sought. Such a system might be viewed as poor by a staff 
evaluator looking for textbook design paiection. 

Evaluating the degree to which a system meets some of its stated purposes 
mav be laiha- diSkuIt. For example, if a system is designed primarily to train 
managm, an evaluation of whether or not the purpose has been met is not easy. 
\% hen a svsiem is designed to achieve a number of different purposes the evalua- 
iiOii processf becomes complex. Then one of the following approaches may be 

A starting fomial planning for the first time may attempt to 

accompph oneor a v m* iew specific purposes. In such a case, the planning system 
usuMi^impIe, and the objaniv^ sought for the first cvxle are generally very 
a simple approach will more fruifful than the other more 

approaciies discussei m this chapter. 


Are Requirements for Successful FSPSs Being Met? 

There is an extensive literature that seeks to summarize the lessons of past 

hh ^ FSPS.» An evaluamr of an FSPS 

. c: course, resieiv this literature and exiraa the major requirements of a 

^ peceived by the various vvriters. The system to be 
. . ..-.er. be measured against these standards. This would be a tedious 

- r.e^ m.ar-agers in identifv-ing requirements for effeaive planning a 

^_...De.um.s*.ters.nave2aenanedmajorpitfallstobeavoidedorrequirementsto’be 

for example. Ualier B. Schaifir. an experienced practitioner of and consul- 
?-anr.ing. says that violating one or more of the following ten 
uK«y proGuce unsaastaaorv- results from a planning system * 
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1 . The primary' purpose of any business plan must be to help its author to manage 
his her own operations more eft^tively. 

2. The second purpose of a business plan is to establish a mutually agreed upon 
commitment between the author of the plan and his her boss. 

3. A business plan must contain sufficient information to lend credibility to its 
promise. 

4. A business plan must have strategic focus; that is, it must be part of an overall 
scheme to accomplish enduring objectives within the context of dynamic, 
interacting environmental forces. 

5. A business plan must foster awareness of options and their likely consequence. 

6. A business plan must boil up critical issues, choices, and priorities on which 
management attention must be focused. 

7. A business plan must be linked firmly to the system, for allocating and commit- 
ting capital funds. 

8. A business plan must keep paperwork manag^ble. 

9. Business plans must accommodate a plurality of managerial and planning 
styles. 

10- Planning must be woven into the fabric of the organization to become a natural 
part of getting the job done. 

Some years ago this author sought to identify the major pitfalls that should 
be avoided if an effective FSPS were to be developed. A national and international 
survey among managers and staff planners produced a total of fifty pitfalls that 
should be avoided; of the total, ten were idendfied as the most lethal to effecdve 
formal strategic planning.® By and large, the pitfalls idendfied in the surv ey' must 
be avoided if a company is to have an effective planning system. However, if a 
comparable survey were to be made today, the ten most important pitfalls to be 
avoided would probably not be the same. 

A broad current survey of major pitfalls to be avoided in designing and 
operating FSPSs would very likely produce the following ten most important 
ones: 

1. Failure to develop throughout the company an understanding of what strategic 
planning really is, how it is to be done in the company, and the degree of 
commitment of top management to doing it well. 

2. Failure to accept and balance interrelationships among intuition, judgment, 
managerial values, and the formalirv* of the planning system. 

3. Failure to encourage managers to do effective strategic planning by basing 
performance appraisal and rewards solely on short-range performance measures. 

4. Failure to tailor and design the strategic planning system to the unique charac- 
teristics of the company and. its management 

5. Failure of top management to spend sufficient time on the strategic planning 
process so that the process becomes discredited among other managers and staff. 

6. Failure to modify the strategic planning system as conditions within the com- 
pany change. 

7. Failure to mesh properly the process of management and strategic planning 
from the highest levels of management and planning through tactical planning 
and its complete implementation. 
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S. Failure :o keep die planning system simple and to weigh constantly the cost- 
beneS: balance. 

9. Failure to secure within the company a climate for strategic planning that is 
necessary- for its success. 

ly. Failure to balance and link appropriately the major elements of the strategic 
planning and implementation process. 

There is some overlapping in these two lists, and they contain many of the 
pinalis :o avoid or requirements to be met in other listings. The reader can add to 
or eliminate trom these lists other items, but it is thought that the two lists contain 
those areas oi most significance m designing and operating an effective FSPS. 

An evaluation based upon either of the lists given can be made in several 
ways. One may ask whether the system under review meets the requirements of 
Schainr s list or avoios the pitfalls in this author's list. Both lists can be modified 
easny to jx>se qiiesuons by prefacing the items with “Does the system ...?*' 
Answers can be based on personal observation or organized responses from many 
di iferenc people. 

Details can readily be aadM to each of the items listed. Evaluators might well 
add details of particular concern to the company being evaluated. Care should be 
crxsrrci^d m adding siilx^uestions, for it is easy to make the resulting listing much 
too long. Indeed, ih^e lists condense a very large part of the detailed lessons of 
experience incorporated in a number of the major references given. For example, 
many aetailed questions can be added to Schaffir's area 1 or to the author’s pitfall 
10, lo pick nvo at landom. 


Do^ the S>^em Fit the Characteristics of the Company? 

A major lesson of experience with FSPSs is that each system must be 
designed to fit the unique charaaeristics of each company. We do not know from 
exjMirieriCe those principles and practices that must be emploved, or avoided, if a 
svsi^ Is to effective. Many of them are identified in the lists given. Unfortu- 
i^ielv. however, we do not have offethe-shelf systems that can be installed without 
cnange lo m paruailar set angs. We still must tailor each system to each situation. 

A., -ppraacn to ev aiuaaon. more theoretical than operational, is to identify 
me unique chaiacterisdcs of a company that most influence the design of the 
ana men aesign the system to meet the particular needs of the 

Once irus is cone, the design can be compared with the svstem that is 
c:c:ua..\ oeing used. 

This approach may be interesting but very difScult to use. It is not likely to 
^ approaches cited. For this reason, it is not 

"T trxeepi. as an intelieauai exercise that a manager or planner mav 

i'.'is.’'. >0 uncenaice. ^ 


COMP.REHENSIV E EVALUATION SURVEY 


gpT- ^ should yield useful insights about a company’s 

. . ..r questionnaire is more appropriate for a company that has a compre- 
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hensive FSPS and has gone through several cycles. A quick glance at the question- 
naire shows that it seeks to determine how much value managers attribute to the 
planning system, whether or not the system produces valuable substantive results, 
whether or not the system meets the most important standaids for a good design, 
and whether or not the planning processes are effective. 


EXHIBIT 3-1 


How Effective Is Your Strategic Planning System? 

Not Very 

Effective Effective 

(No) (Yes) 

A. Overall Managerial Perceived Value 

1. The chief executive officer believes the system helps 

him or her to discharge better his or her responsi- 

bilities. 


2. Other major line managers think the system is useful 
to them. 


3. Overaib the benefits of strategic planning are per- 
ceived to be greater than the costs by most 
managers. 

4. Major changes are needed in our strategic planning 
system. 



B. Does Our Strategic Planning System Produce the "Right" 

Substantive Answers and Results? 

5. Developing basic company missions and lines of 
business. 

6. Foreseeing future major opportunities. 

7. Foreseeing future major threats. 

8. Properly appraising company strengths. 

9. Properly appraising company weaknesses. 

10. Developing realistic current information about 
competitors. 

11. Clarifying priorities. 

1Z Developing useful long-range objectives. 

13. Developing useful long-range program strategies. 

14. Developing creditable medium- and short-range 
plans to implement strategies so as to achieve goals. 

15. Preventing unpleasant surprises. 

16. Our major financial indicators have been better after 
introducing planning than before: 

Sales 

Profits 

Return on investment 
Earnings per share 

17. Our company performance has been better than 
others in our industry not doing comprehensive 
managerial planning. 




EXHIBIT 3-1 (cont.) 

How Effective Is Your Strategic Planning System? 

Not 

Effective 


zes C-' Pfannfnf Sy^em Yield Valuable Ancillary 

. '““e 5>s:eo: has :o:proved the quality of manage- 

, “he 5>s:£r^ ;$ a onining, coordinating force in corn- 
ea'^ operaheos. 

“■*e s>5:eo: radJrates communications and collabo- 
'zz-zz rhreognout the company. 

c: :ce Pi az ring System 

zz ma cagem en: nas accepted the idea that strategic 
:s ::s major responsibifity. 

Our s>stem fits the management style of our 

Toe system fits the reality of our strategic decision 
makiit-g proc^^. 

ine corporate planner Is situated close to the top 
managemem of the company. 

^ne CQzmrate planner works well with the top 
management. 

The corporate planner works well with other line 
mana'§ej3 artd staff. 

; a planning committee structure is just right for us. 


(No) 


me Panning Processes Effective? 

spends an appropriate amount of 
sm^r on St. citegx p'anning. 

-r-s :oo:-dragglng about planning. It is 

It-,. line managers really 

E®--s- 2 i.\ spend an appropriate 

-X_" ^ manager and/or 

* “=•£ o ?.~5 strategic plans. 

. t! C ^ssis of an acceptable set 

r-TTT''' a* e well understood in the 

*° compiete the plans is ac- 

.V. i..^r managers and staff. 




ess erteaive in Inducing in-depth 


U -TTThy P^^a'ng numbers in 

e tcc :c* ex;bT P''o<^edura!ized, too rou- 


Very 

Effective 

(Yes) 


I L__L 



EXHIBIT 3-1 (cont.) 

How Effective Is Your Strategic Planning System? 

Not Very 

Effective Effective 

(No) (Yes) 


36. New ideas are generally welcomed. I ! I . . . -I 

37. Managers really do face up to company weaknesses 

in devising plans. I I I I 

38. Divisions do not get sufficient guidance from head- 
quarters for effective planning. \ I I I 

39. Divisions are encouraged and helped by headquar- 
ters to do effective planning. I I 1 1 ..... -- 

40. The ability of managers to do effective strategic plan- « i i i 

ning is taken into consideration in a proper manner I I I I 

when they are measured for overall performance. 

Survw forms such as this one are subject to many weaknesses. For example, 
different p)eople will attribute different meanings to the questions. Also, different 
people will give the same result different evaluations. Also, questionnaires such as 
this are not effeaive in producing a single evaluation or grade. It is possible, of 
course, to grade a system by putting numbers on each evaluation, by giving 
weights to different questions, and then calculating the total result. 

On the other hand, the great strength of this surv^ey form is that it provides a 
format for evaluating a system in terms of accepted design standards and major 
results that ought to be achieved This, in turn, provides a basis for dialogue 
among managers and staff about shortcomings that should be corrected in the 
system. 

This surv'ey form should be modified to suit the interests of different persons 
in an organization. For instance, top managers should be asked to evaluate all 
items in parts A, B, and C but only selected items in parts D and E. Here, again, 
some of the items may not be exactly appropriate for a company, and the survey 
should, therefore, be modified accordingly. For a particular company some of the 
items might be sharpened to pinpoint a specific issue in the company. 

Overall, the purpose of this questionnaire is to organize thinking about an 
FSPS as a basis for informed and dispassionate discussion of its design and results, 
wtith a view tow^ard improving it in terms of perceived managerial needs. The form 
in its present state, or modified to suit unique situations in a company, appears to 
do this. 

The form certainly probes major requirements for an effective system. Space 
does not permit an extended analysis of the significance of each of the forty 
questions raised, but a few comments may be in order. For example, what a chief 
executive officer thinks about the system is of crucial importance. If he or she 
thinks the system is very valuable in making the “right’' strategic decisions for the 
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company, the system is fulfilling its highest purpose. If the CiKO <icK‘s not l>(‘lu‘v(‘ 
the system is helpful, it must receive a low grade no matter how it ineasures up 
against a textbook ideal. 

In addition to the CEO, the views of other managcTS alK)ut th(‘ systtati are 
ver\ important. There will be problems in a company in which the CKO Ixdit'ves 
the system is important in his or her decision making but a numl)er of division 
managers view the system as excessively burdensome and/or a waste of time. Such 
a situation should be corrected. 

A mature planning system must deal with questions 5 through Min part B. 
Some of them are more important than others and problems may arise in tlieir 
evaluation. For instance, questions 13 and 14, which concern the devcdoprnent and 
implementation of strategies, are of veiy^ high significance. A top grade on tlu*se 
two questions can offset a lower grade on some of the others. On the* othtT hand, 
high grades on some of the other questions will not offset a low grade on 1 3 and 1 4 
because the main focus and purpose of most FSPSs is to help com[)anies formulate 
and implement appropriate strategies to adapt to their changing environments. 

A point made previously is worth reiterating, namely, that a perfec t plan- 
ningsystem will not guarantee that management will choose the “right” strategy. 
However, it can be said that, other things being equal, a company is more likely to 
develop the “right” strategy' with an appropriate FSPS than without it. It might Ik‘ 
added, too, that skilled managers are more likely to formulate better strat(‘gies than 
are unskilled managers and that skilled managers are more likely to devedop an 
FSPS appropriate to their situation than are unskilled managers, ( rood manage- 
ment and effective strategic planning systems go together. 

This observation applies also to questions 5, 6, 12, and 13. Evaluators may 
have some problems in rating these and other questions on the survey form. For 
instance, an evaluator may give the formal planning system a low grade on 5 
(developing basic company missions and lines of business) simply because thes(‘ 
strategies are formulated solely by the CEO and not developed in th<‘ FSPS. 
Generally speaking, however, weaknesses in any of the questions in part B should 
matters of concern to a company. 

An effective planning system should produce high marks for questions 15, 
16, and 17. However, environmental circumstances can result in low gradt‘s on 
these questions even with a suitable planning system. So, here again, a system 
must evaluated in relationship to other phenomenon that affect its operations 
and or results. 

An FSPS has value to a company aside from substantive results. An effective 
system should improve the quality of management (18), become a unifying, 
coordinating force in company operations (19), and facilitate communications 
and collaboration throughout the company (20). These are recognized as rnaje^r 
assets of high importance and any system that does not develop them is truly 
deficient and in need of repair. 

Questions in part D concern the organizational design of the system. Many 
more questions about organization could be asked, but those on the form are of 
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major importance. A system is not likely to be effective when its organizational 
design is not appropriate. If top management assumes that the responsibilitv for 
strategic planning rests on someone else’s shoulders (e.g., a planner) (21 K troubles 
are inevitable. If the system does not fit the style of management in the company 
(22), it will not be effective. If the composition of a planning committee is 
inappropriate (27), its performance will surely suffer. 

Finally, part E deals with the planning processes. Poor grades on any of the 
questions 28 through 40 idenufy serious problems. For example, if top manage- 
ment accepts the idea that the formulation and operation of the FSPS is its 
responsibility, the system is likely to be successful unless (28) top management 
does not spend an appropriate amount of time on this task. A system will not be 
successful if line managers gi\’e lip serv ice to it and really do not accept it (29). Also, 
closely associated wdth this, poor results will follow when line managers do not 
spend an appropriate amount of time on strategic planning (30). Problems will 
result if managers believe the system requires too much of their time (33). 

A system that is based on generally known and accepted procedures is more 
likely to succeed than one that does not (31). However, a system that is not flexible 
and too ritualistic is likely to be less effective than it should be (32 and 33). 

A strategic planning system must stimulate managerial and staff in-depth 
thinking (34). This can mean many things. For example, managers and staff must 
become conceptualizers as distinct from operational day-to-day thinkers. A con- 
ceptualizer is more likely to see opportunities and devise strategies to exploit them 
than a person whose eyes are focused solely on narrow short-range problem 
solving- In an important sense, strategic planning is as much an intellectual 
process as a set of procedures, structures, and techniques. 

Program strategies have failed because company managers have been unable 
and/or unwilling to face up to weaknesses in the company. A brilliant suategv can 
fail to be implemented if a critical company weakness in implementing it is not 
identified and corrected. In identifying, evaluating, and implementing strategy , it 
is imperative than managers forthrightly address weaknesses that beai* on the 
formulation and implementation of strategy- (37). 

It is rare to find a company whose headquarters and divisions operate in 
perfect harmony. An FSPS may generate and exacerbate tensions and divisions 
between these two groups as well as resolve conflicts. Sometimes divisions want 
and do not receive what they consider to be proper guidance. (38). Or they may feel 
too restrained by company headquarters (39). In either event something needs to be 
done to improve the situation. 

Finally, managers throughout an organization are not likely to try to 
produce first-rate long-range strategic plans if their performance is measured and 
their salaries and bonuses are based solely on short-term bottom-line figures, such 
as margin, ROI, or net profit. Such performance standards (40) will naturally lead 
managers to focus attention solely on the short run and may result in practices that 
enhance their short-run financial position at the expense of future profits. That, of 
course, is not good management. 
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Cornpaiaiivcly liidc rrscarc h has lK‘<*n (Umv on. arid not nUH li atlcniion has Ixen 
paid in the plannin|» liiftanuc lo, tluM»viilnanon hSPSs. Past rxfXTicrKi' widi 
KSPSs do<‘s show tadur < Icatly sornt* ol tli<‘ iri<»st sip,r>ih< ant tocniiierncrns for an 
cfl<‘( (ivc FSPS. Applying di(‘sc h^ssons to a par lit uiar conipany, however, isbem 
wilh (ornpiex and f)u//.ling [aohlcans. 

Four apprtiadies to evaluating FSPSs have* hcon described here. NoncM)! 
them is as pedec tctl as niiglil Ik‘ d<‘sired. Never theless, wliether used in the form 
presented here or tnodilkd to (it particular cotnpany conditions, several of the 
teehni(ju(‘s an* quite capable of identifying aresrs in whic h a planning system 
should 1 h‘ improved. 

An FSPS eannoi l)e<‘valualed without rehaevnee to various forces that affect 
its design, operation, and rc*sults. An edec tive FSPS results from a synthesis of 
management style*, management intuition, planning knowledge, thought pro- 
cc*ssc*s among managcTS and staff, and organi/alional c nlliire, as well as from 
jdanning tec hniciues, tools, and proc (•cliirc*s, 

(k)nsidering all diesc* fac tors, FSPSs c an Ik* <*valnatech If more companies 
systematically (‘valuate their FSPSs, it is more ihair likely that their eireetiveness 
will ingaove and that di.ssaiisfac tions assoc irtted witli tlrcan will dec line*. 
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4 

Proposition for a Relational 
Conception of Strategic 
Planning: Adaptation to the Past 
and Integration of the Future 


INTRODUCTION 

The last ten years have been characterized by an economic crisis that engendered a 
feeling that something radically different was to emerge. While this feeling seems 
to be widely spread and deeply rooted in peoples’ minds, it is remarkable that 
nobody is able to define precisely what is changing and why. Everybody talks 
alx)ut the shock of the future; very few talk about the shock of the past. For a 
corporate planner, the most striking sphock is the shock of the past. 

The objective of this chapter* ii> to describe precisely, in the context of an 
Lodustrial organization, w^hat is meant by the “past,” and how the process of 
olanning has to adapt to it. Then, the question of the “future,” as seen from 1980 
inward, is introduced and its integration into the planning process is discussed 
.v^ithin the framework of an industrial corporation operating on an international 
>a.sis, including Europe and United States. The two concepts of adaptation and 
ntegration introduced by Lorange^ are put to work, although they are not in the 
>rder that was expected by the theoiyc 


*This chapter is prepared by Ueorg^-^ves Kervern The Pechiney U gine Kuhlmann 
yrow, Paris^T^^Ponssard, Ecole Polytechnique, Centre de Recherche en Gestion, Paris; 
ndC facques Sarrazin^ £SSEC, Paris. 
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?ech:ne> Lg!ne Kuhimann Group 

7hr ?:“::ch group, Pechiney Ugine Kuhimann, has a iong-estal)Iished 
;:uu::::.u rrpuiauon for industrial expertise in the area of ad\'ancecl nietal- 
i .lUU jhrurioai roaterials and products. The group is dedicated to the de\’el- 
otu: o: iulgh-perforinance aiuminum-, caibon-, chromium-, copper-, 

' ciruu:::-, nickel-, nianium-. zirconium-, and plastics-based materials and 
L*c;s :r: ai\a::crd iechnoIog> applications in the aerospace, automotive, 
ding, electrical, engineering, and telecommunications industries. In general, 
::v;::e> involve the production of materials requiring the latest technologies 
-nns of phvsics and solids, fine chemistry, and sophisticated metallurgy, 
dttev I'gine Kuhimann has developed masteiy of many aspects of energy 
tcaiions and occupies a key position in the nuclear fuel cycle. The group has 
snnu or commercial iaciiities in sixty-five countries. Its principal establish- 
:s me located in France, the United States. Spain. Greece, and Africa. 

Tnr contpanies that form the Pechiney Ugine Kuhimann group hav e an 
nca. oacstgrouna oi leadership in the development of original technologies 
i on sciennnc knowledge and experimentation. One employee out of sixteen 
enginra* or a sdeniist. 

1 nr grotro nas always ten a leader in the use of advanced systems for 
:o:;ng imenr*anonsIiip and cooperation among the various stakeholders on 
n n> rurure uepcnds: ns employees, shareholders, customers, and suppliers as 
iS me aammrsiranv e and governmental authorities in the countries in which 



s me hrst French industrial corporation to commit all its pollution 
omriiis in a single contract a.greemeni between the gioup and the 
mm. ror many years. Pechiney Ugine Kuhimann has pursued a 
«.uion in ns plants in the form oi shop w’orkers' meetings. 

amounted to over S6 billion. The PUK workforce 
SiiHres are owned oy 300,000 shareholders. Over the last 
.-m: y . Pechinev Ugine Kuhimann has invested S2.25 billion and 




; nullion to research and development. 

'-nrv L giiie Kuhimann group has progressively built up 
etwork consisting of marketing units that are wholly 
..panies in which it has controlling interests. The services 
avaname to numerous small- and medium-sized Euro- 
s to expa.nd weir export trade rapidly. The group has 
nques available to a number of companies in North 
, Africa, and Asia. 


Pechiney Ugine Kuhimann group is 
-im . IS a living entity. This entity has an 

e-: :.“.r crgan-^aaon is made for people; people are not made for the 


4S 
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P*'^^5i£zaiion. Following this humanistic philosophy, the principal function of an 
m^cli_istrial company is to adapt the organization to the customer, not the customer 
tile organization. More generally, the main focus of a modern industrial 
is on the relations with the various stakeholders within its environment. 
The firm is composed of six autonomous operational “branches”: alumi- 
ell'll products, special steels and electrometallurgical products, chemical prod- 
copper products, nuclear and new technologies applications, and the I'.S. 
<^13et'3tions. Each branch is itself organized into divisions. Six major functional 
•d^pijii'tnients (labor relations, finance, R&D, corporate planning, control, and 
iTti^si'lceting) aie located at the corporate level. 

Against this background, a certain philosophy is taking shape — that of 
<i^C'<^tiuali 2 ation, It is exhibited by the exercising of real responsibility at each level 
of tile organizational structure. In particular, a division is both a profit and an 
iiiix-ostment center, responsible for the development of its own product lines, 
its own, independent R&D capabilities, and possessing independent mar- 
ker ting and disU'ibution forces. 


Corporate Planning System Used up to 1976 

The corporate planning system used up to 1976 was a formal, comprehen- 
sive^, mostly bottom-up approach, based on the planning concepts and procedures 
often encountered in die literature early in the 1970s. 

The process started with the C.E.O.s making general guidelines for the 
dev’elopnient of the company in the future. Each division was then asked to 
fomitilate a long-term plan composed of a strategic plan and long-term financial 
proj ections. For the main divisions only, these projections encompassed alterna- 
tive's for various expansion rates and vaiious suategic choices. 

As far as the strategic plan was concerned, the divisions had to follow the 
well-known, two-step procedure suggested by Steiner:- 

1. Analysis of the situation of the unit in terms of served market and internal 
capabilities to pinpoint the major problems and opportunities for de\ eiopment. 

2. Determination of the objectives of the division and of the strategies that would 
allow their achievement, followed by the building of the action progiams to be 
undertaken in the short term. 

It was the responsibility of the branch manager to approve the division plans 
or to ask for a change in their proposals. Then, each branch submitted a branch 
plan, to the C.E.O., based on division plans. A branch plan was a general policy 
s ta te^ment emphasizing the fundamental development decisions of the branch and 
tkieir implicauons for the whole corporation in terms of risk and financing. 

The discussions between the C.E.O. and each branch manager could lead to 
tkie* modification of branch plans and, therefore, division plans. The corporate 
plan was made up of the approved plans. 



A Diagoosis of the Functioning 
o* the Corporate Planning System 

In 1976. a diagnosis of the functioning of the corporate planning system 
irscrihei "a as mace both by the company and by an external consultant. The 
results of ±e diagnosis led to the following classical but pessimistic picture: 

L .\I: hierarchical levels taking part in the planning procedure were often disap- 
pcinreu when they evaluated what they were actually getting from the planning 
prcoess. The d:\isions did not have much feedback from the hierarchical levels 
db: r them on their proposals. As a result, they felt that they were producing a lot 
rr cdper and :exv decisions. On the other side, branch and corporate levels were 
cuitr frustrated with the content and the form of the proposals that were submit- 
trd tor their approval by the divisions. 

d. re product mixes and the market mixes of the divisions had not changed much 
frem 1971 to 1976. Further, for most divisions, resource allocations by corporate 
neauquariers uid not differ significantly from their own cash generations. There 
were inoicaiions ina: tne planning system failed to encourage significant strategic 

change. 


^Vh«i looking for ihe explanations to these facts, five major bottlenecks emerged 
fioni the diagnosis; 


i'lrsx. in Loiange s terminologt ,* adaptation was weak and integration 
i Here was Iitue attempt to balance the bottom— up planning procedure 
'i.tr. :op-Gown planning. The corporate level viewed itself more as reacting to 
cranenes anaoivisions" proposals rather than as a manager of an overall corporate 
certtoMo. .\s a matter of fact, a global diagnosis of the group’s portfolio of 
aciuiaei was lacking, and planningdiscussions were bilateral (C.E.O. to branch 
n=^..:^rs one oy one; rather than devoted to the corporate portfolio as a w'hole. 

TbC ''^*'**^*^ ® ^S^^ntation, Pechiney 

V si.ir Kuiiiirann met pardcular difficulty with its organizational structure of 
acir.in£s. aased heavily on considerauons rather than on business strategy- 


level did not spend enough time on planning. In 
P '77 7, -‘**71 7”? 3'-cig«ing staffs were spending most of their time on 

77777 m^agers were not concerned enough with the 

:...n.agsr.:rn; ci :.ne group's ponfoiio of activiues on a worldwide basis. 

^ounn. i-.-sions lacked the formal tools and methods for analvzing and 
.ru-fgre opportunities. 




mng procedures were the same for every division, whatever 
ucs and the degree of importance of its strategic opportuni- 
uscii and tor the company as a whole. 




Emerge from the Planning 

to i9/6 

7 77" 7777"'"'’ "'7 company to be confronted with 

.. Aio^i Oi these pitfalls were discussed in particular by 
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Ringbakk" in his well-known article “Why Planning Fails" as early as 1971. In 
that respect, the group’s experiences was only new empirical evidence of Ring- 
bakk’s and other’s findings. But what makes its experience original is its reaction 
in front of its planning difficulties. 

In 1976, after the diagnosis of its planning system, three main courses of 
action were available to the company: 

1. Dropping extensive formal strategic thinking, particularly at the corporate level, 
by letting each operational unit manage its own development according to the 
famous “muddling through” theoiy of Lindblom.- 

2. “Trying harder” to remove most of the planning bottlenecks. 

3. Using its own experience to shed some new insights on planning theorv . bv 
testing and studying some of the underlying assumptions and problems. 

It was a strategic choice of the group's top management to maintain the idea 
of strategic planning in the firm. Accordingly, the exisdng Corporate Planning 
and Control Department was split into two distinct fuiicdonai units. Tlie new 
Corporate Planning Department was placed under the authority of a vice presi- 
dent of the company (who would also be in charge of one of the fi\ e operational 
branches). The split between Planning and Conuoi was intended to open up for a 
less numbers-oriented, less “extrapoladve" planning process. 

The new Corporate Planning Department did not adopt the second course 
of action listed, that is, the improvement of the exisdng planning procedures by 
adding new rules and planning methods. The fundamental causes of the planning 
difficulties encountered up to that time were not entirely clear. For instance, why 
was top management in the group, as in other finns. apparendy not much 
interested in an explicit strategic management of the overall corporate portfolio? 
Or, why didn’t op>erational units sj>cnd enough time on planning? As a conse- 
quence, one could wonder if adjustments of the exisdng plamiing procedures 
would significantly improve performance or if the real problem was not the “fit” 
between the planning system and the whole management system and culture oi 
the firm. 

Pechiney Ugine Kuhlmann thus chose to use its own experience to tn to 
shed some original light on planning theory, while maintaining a aeceiitralizea 
and flexible planning procedure within the enterprise along the lines oi tne tnree 
cycles corporate planning system proposed by Lorange and \ ancil." L p to now. its 
corporate planning department has been working on thra? main topics: 

1 . To facilitate the adaptadon of the strategic decision-making process :o tne past oi 
the company, by making explicit the systems oi \ aiues ana norms, me 
creeds,” of the organizadon and by linking them to planning meinckioiag^ . 

2. To enhance the acceptance of the validity and use oi |X)rtioiio anaivsis in strategic 
planning. 

3. To develop a new conception of the interaction between the firm and its en\ iron- 
ment, based on the concepts of flexibility anG negotiation ana on bonie cOiiccpis Oi 
systems theory'. 



STRATEGIC PLANNING: ADAPTATION TO THE PAST AND 
INTEGRATION OF THE FUTURE 


Strategic Planning and the Systems of Values 
in the Organization: Adaptation to the Past 

A theoretical perspective. From the group s planning experience emerged 
:hc ma'or hypothesis that a corporate planning system cannot be composed only 
e: :r.e:hccs and prvxedures aimed at the production of strategic studies, action 
programs, and budgets. It it did, a feeling of frustration would spread throughout 
the corporation. Something would be missing in the planning system. 

But what precisely would be missing and why? 

W e d;d not find any theoretical framework that provides a fully satisfying 
answer to such a question. However, two distinct approaches offer interesting 
ir.sights i:iio that problem. 


First. Oibekhan^ tries to link planning and change, change and perception 
oi the ent rronmenn and perception of the environment and a system of values in a 
logical manner. In Ozbekhan's terminology, a corporate planning system must 
itim be viewed as a three-level system; (li a nomiative planning level, where the 
system o: cominani values in the enterprise is defined; (2) a strategic level of 
urnninon ol the objectives of the organizadon, the system of values allowing the 
ranging Oi possible objectives: and i j j an operational or mechanistic level, where 
otcisions are made to achieve corporate objecuves. According to Ozbekhan, nor- 
malise planning must be accomplished first, then strategic planning must lx? 
realizeo. ana at last operational planning should be completed. 

The other approach is one suggested by Args ris.^ He introduces the concept 

ci aouDie-.oop learning, that is, the prcxress through which the organization is 
quesacning the validity of underlying policies and objectives, the “rules of the 
This ^e«.un£i approach is also encountered in the field of psychology. In 
Bateson^ ana W aizlaw2ck*‘^’‘* of The Mental Research Institute at Palo 
A_o iiicLi uoubie biiias appeal' in the relationships among people. The 

negame eitaiis oi these double binds can cured only by acting at higher 




zrs rmphasize the impossibility of designing and implement- 
^ or, more generally, any management system, without 
m: of me mison detre of the organizadon in which the system 
menuNT, o: us rules of functioning, and of its system of norms 
:em these notions are put together under the term “business 


m ..5^. V, ;:u ir.ese two approaches, a central problem then is the choice 
‘ explicit ousiness oeeds in an organization. 

creeds exp/icit. When the group tried to 
- ...eorenrai approaches to us own situation, the problem 

:r.-. .uc- :o :he manner by which the existing systetn or systems of 
^ -n in. organization could be brought to light. As a matter of fact. 
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in 1976 the company did not hav e any statement of its general policy. A sur\ ey of 
two hundred of its managers revealed their anxiety relative to the lack of explicit 
“rules of the game” within the enterprise. 

When looking for a methodologv to bring to light the group’s business 
creeds, the company first analyzed the content of the business creeds already made 
explicit in numerous United States fiians. The survey showed that, however 
disparate these business creeds seemed to be at a first glance, most of them dealt 
with the kind of relationships the organization wanted to have with social groups 
such as employees, stockholders, trade unions, the government, society, and so on 
(see Exhibit 4-1). But no rational methodological scheme emerged from the 
analysis which would prov ide answers to the group’s main questions: 

— Why business creeds? 

— How lo define them? 

— How to support them? 

— Where do “the rules of the game" existing in an enterprise come from and how do 
they changer 

Consequently, Pechiney Ugine Kuhlmann then attempted to develop a 
methodological scheme by using the well-known analogical approach taken from 
the field of biologv'. Let us recall that biologists set forth the theory that living 
organisms behav e as if their behavior followed four basic rules. 

1. The main objective of living organisms is their own survival. 

2. Living organisms are endlessly trying to expand themselves, to grow, or to 
increase their influence on their environment. 

3. The growth of a living orgtuiism goes with the complexity of the organism, whic h 
aixanges itself into specific subsets at different hierarchical levels. From this 
hierarchical structure emerges a raison d’etre more and more developed as the 
living organism grows. Each hierarchical level has its original characteristics and 
properties that are not the result of the mere adding up of the characteristics and 
properties of the levels below it. Moreover, each level can bt* understood as an 
internally and externally oriented control device, aimed at the survival and the 
expansion of the whole organism. 

4. At last, living organisms seem to behave according to the minimal energv princi- 
ple: Their behavior is oriented toward the minimization of the energv and, more 
generally, of the means required for their evolution. 

In biologv’, these four basic rules lead to patterns of behavior of living 
organisms such as reproduction, memorization, pedagogy, trial and error, feeding, 
selection, expansion, hierarchical organization, internal and external control, 
negotiation, and escaping. 

In management, if we make the hypothesis that we can establish an analogy 
between the behavior of a living organism and that of an enterprise, it is in fact 
quite easy to link the previous biological patterns of behavior to the usual business 
functions: production, learning, research and development, purchasing, financ- 
ing, selling, corporate planning, organizing, budgeting, management control, 
auditing, marketing, and legal affairs. Exhibit 4-2 shows these analogical relation- 
ships between both kinds of behavior patterns. 
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EXHIBIT 4-2 Roles, Behavior, Functions 
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It found worthwhile to go further with the analogy between industrial 
crganizaiions and living organisms and to tr\* to translate the four basic biological 
rules into the £eld of business. This led to a set of basic business '‘rules” analogous 
;u the four basic biological mles. Exhibit f-3 shows both sets of rules and their 

relauonships. 

This set of basic business rules has been submitted to a committee of the 
group s executives. The> ev aluated the rules and made choices, the intention being 
to end up with a set of “rales of the game” that take into account what an 
indusuial organization is, in general, and spedfically reflect the group’s his torical, 
cultural and sociological background. 

That nnal set of rules has been called the “business creeds” of Pechiney 
I'gine Kuhimann. It has been distributoi throughout the entire enterprise. Obser- 
laitons do suggest tnat it is being used as a reference tool in strategic planning 
discussions m numerous d 2 \ isions. One of the business creeds explicitly refers to 
the seleaion and appraisal of so-called business units as part of a so-called 
p^ niOi iO planning methodology . Since the publication of that rule, subs tantial 
progress has made in the acceptance of that approach by the group’s 
management. 

isui perhaps me great^t benefit from the group’s effort in making its 
business creeds expiid: has been the faa that the company has become more fully 
Oi Uii, LaUisiic importance of its relationships with various sets of external 
lactors for hs own developnieni and, in fact, for its owm survival. This last point is 
iiiuviraica 05 iheacopiion by the group of several business creeds dealing with the 
^^5 bc.^% re., mr group and its environment. For instance, a rule refers to the 
of reladonships at the local lev el between plant managers and local 
aumonues. This mle is being followed by most plant managers and is becoming 
cspiTAmuv important, mkmg account of the more politically constrained setting 
ext^nencai in most of Europe. 


Strategic P.anning and Management Tools 

currently under investigation at Pechiney Ugine Kuhlmann 
T‘C ■ ^i^'s-onalizauon of management tools commonly used in 

CrTv UTfh.f.* completed yet but is already yielding challeng- 

T . , ".“■““"r • maKing the porttolio approach more practically 

necessity of taking explicitly into account 
'r niethodologv-. in the next secdon of this 

‘Y'^y-ne jxsi ttolio approach also is a means of incorporat- 

ru::':"- *^ough the analysis of negotiation relation- 

»^:ou5 sets o! aciors, 

f - Hypothesis. Management is not a science 

• , ^ ^^sniftcam role in practice, but it cannot 

rr-^ rr .r -^Imtzberg:-’ emphasizes this in his work. Xhis 

‘-"St many management tools exhibit the life span 
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Business Rules Drawn from the Biological Analogy 


Basic Biological RuIgs and 

Biological Patterns of Behavior Business Functions: Rough Statements of Rules 


Rule 1: Survival 
— Memorization 
— Pedagogy 

— Life and death of the models 


The firm lives maximizing its life over time. 

The firm lives accumulating its learning over time. 
The firm lives spreading and transmitting its expe- 
rience over time. 

The firm lives managing a set of models that emerge, 
grow, reach maturity, and die. 


Rule 2: Expansion (Growth) 
— ^Trial and error 


— Selection 


The firm lives maximizing the scope of validity of its 
models. 

The firm lives renewing its models through trial and 
error, risk taking, and exploitation of the failures, 
ures. 

The firm lives choosing the models the most 
adapted to the internal and external characteristics 
of its operations. 


Rule 3: Organization 


— Maximal exchange 
— Internal and external control 


— Negotiation, mutual respect, 
reciprocal balance of rights 
and duties 


The firm lives organizing itself through differentia- 
tion into specialized units and specific hierarchi- 
cal levels. 

The firm lives maximizing interna! and external in- 
formational exchanges. 

The firm lives setting up internal and external detec- 
tion and control devices at ail the organizational 
levels. 

The firms lives maintaining joint responsibility 
among the elements existing in its internal and 
external environ m.ents, through a set of negotia- 
tions, maintained in balance through the mutual 
respect of the characteristics of the existing ele- 
ments and leading to the making explicit of the 
conflias among the elements, then to shared ob- 
jectives in terms of rights and obligations of the 
existing elements during the period of time con- 
sidered in the negotiation. 


Rule 4: Minimal energy 


The firm lives minimizing the amount of resources 
that it takes from the external environ m.ent. 
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of a new product .emergence, maiurity, decline) but seem hardly able to contribute 
to a more comprehensive analysis of some real phenomenon. Examples include 
operations research and management information systems, as extensive ‘"families" 
of techniques, return on assets analysis, return on investment analysis, and portfo- 
lio analysis, as more st^cific approaches. 

Clearly many such tcxns are useful, given certain circumstances. The trou- 
o.e. however, is that they might easily develop a life of their own within the 
organiiaiion. income pan of its culture. For instance, proposals for decisions may 
na%e to be proposed in accordance with the restrictive format of a given tool; 
otherTA ise thev might not even be considered. It follows that tools may be studied 
::o: from the point of view of their intrinsic validity but as mechanisms that 
ccnsuain the behavior of an organization (see, on that point. Berry et al.).^^ The 
uanger is inai me manager might be pursuing a never-ending synthetic approach 
lo ms or ner giooai proolenis anu is continually confronted by different, possibly 
mcoherent tcx>ls unfit to deal with a moving realitv. 

Such descriptions seem to characterize many planning activities in Pechiney 
L giUe Jviiiiiniann as in other French corporations. The uses of such management 
tools as paniolio analysis or return on investment analysis in these firms tend to 
touow me lile-span hypothesis. In its mature stage, the management tool is, thus, 
a required communication device, a “ritualisdc" language, as a prag- 
matic decision analysis tool. There is an increasing risk that the original purpose 
oi the tool to help the decision maker, might become of minor relevance relative to 
the communicaiion purpose. 


i..e Pontoifo Analysis Approach. Pechiney Ugine Kuhlmann experienced 
ilte previously desmbed phenomenon with portfolio analysis, i.e., that it became 
muaastic m use rather than maintaining a useful decision-making focus. That 
mana^menuooi was .fet introduced in a division of the company bv the Boston 
Group l^t us recall that this model is based on the experience curv'e 
ana leaos to inr^ well-knowTi inferencesd^ 


X" -T uiiiereimal profitability for comped tors on the 


tllbf tor market share whenever the growth rate is high because 

r respet to timeand theoutrrimprkf i 


time and the outcome of the battle will have 
s. 

y requires an 
■ characterisdes. 


proniaDiiity consequences. 

" '^-“p-s-Krai profitability requires an appropriately balanced mix of 

casn flow characteristics 


-vc^oroing to many criteria, the Boston Consulting Group study was a 
X -.V3 years later most of the group’s managers talked in ferms of “ish 
: ;V' ^ tneir strategic plans exhibited share-growth matri 

ir, ~ T'"'” 
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1. Segmentation into business activities was done without in-depth analysis of the 
value added at each intermediary production stage. 

2. No attempt was made to quantify the magnitude of the experience curve effect. 

3. The four quadrants of the matrix were positioned without explicit reference to the 
growth rate effect. For instance, the borderline between “star” and “cash cow” 
may be set at 3.75 percent on the growth rate scale because the French GNP was 
growing at that rate (many activities presently grow at 2 or 3 percent when the\ do 
not decline; in that case, much of the potential value added by the tool seems to be 
lost by the more or less arbitrary* setting of the borderline). 

4. Inferences on profitability that may be drawn from the strategic position of the 
activities were not satisfied in practice (i.e., the exp)ected increases in profitability as 
market share increased did not occur ). 


Two years after its introduction in some division plans, the px)rtfoIio tool 
disappeared with the reintroduction of a return of investment emphasis. 

What emerges from these observations is that many managers do not take 
enough time to get a full understanding of the underlying assumptions behind the 
portfolio tool. Consequently, they either take for granted or simply rejea its final 
implications. That behavior may come from time pressures, from the feeling of the 
“enormous’’ empirical evidence that seems to suppx)rt px^rtfolio matrix conclu- 
sions, or from the app>ealing character of the analysis to any experienced manager. 
In any event, the group soon recognized that the conclusions from a product 
px)rtfolio analysis could sometimes be grossly misleading if managers are not fully 
aware of the conditions for use of the approach. 

These conclusions coincide with findings already drawn by several re- 
searchers. In particular, Day^^ stressed that the three major inferences of the 
share-growth matrix model may not always be true, and exhibited quite a few 
counter-examples encountered in the real world. However, Day’s nomiative pre- 
scripdons are based on the empirical observation of pitfalls in the implementation 
of the approach, rather than on a logical analysis of the underlying hypotheses of 
the model. In general, most research has been oriented toward in-depth empirical 
analysis of the share-growth matrix. However, several interesting results can easily 
be obtained by letting the simple mathematics of the experience curve hypothesis 
work on its own. 

The Simple Mathematics of the Experience 
Curve Hypothesis 

Let us recall the experience curve hyp>o thesis; The unit cost* (c) of a “prod- 
uct’ ’f* is reduced by a constant factor (K) each time its rank in the cumulative 
production (Q) is doubled: 

c (Q) = qQlog 2 => c(2Q) = Kc{Q) 


*cost is expressed in constant terms, such as units of labor or constant money. 

■fthe problem of defining what is meant by a product has to be solved in practice by the so-called art of 
seermentation. 
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Corollary 1. Suppose that firms A and B liave market shares and a^, 
respectively, and that these market shares remain constant ovt*r time; then the ratio 
of their unit costs remain unchanged: 

Qa ” ^aQ Qb “ ^bQ 

Application: => Q /Q = (cr^/£rg)^og K/\og 2 

(T^/a^^r => Q/Q = /C^ 

Corollary 2. Suppose that the production grows at a constant rate p\ then 
cost declines exponentially at a ratep log K/log 2. 

Application. Let T = 2/p (7 is the time period required for doubling 
cumulative annual production); then annual unit cost declines at an approximate 
rate of (1 = K) T. 

It is clear that, if the experience curve hypothesis is not satisfied {K = 1), the 
first two portfolio analysis rules need not be true; market share dominance might 
not imply differential profitability and it might not necessarily be interesting to 
fight for high market share whenever the growth rate is high. This is in accordance 
with Day’s empirical findings. 

What is interesting here is that the simple considerations given suggest that 
the practical relevance of the first two portfolio analysis rules vary according to the 
numerical value of K, that is, to the slope of the experience curve. For instance, let 
us consider two of the group’s products Pi and P^- 

P-i with 0.7 
Pj with K 2 = 0.9 

Let us suppose that the group’s management wants to obtain a cost advantage of 
20 percent over a competitor (who is supposed not to modify his or her level of cost) 
within a five years period. The two corollaries set forth previously then show that 
this requirement can only be satisfied with a market growth rate of greater than 9 
pa cent for Pj and greater than 22 percent for Po. 

More generally, tw^o products that are located in the same position on the 
share-growth matrix can differ significantly in terms of profitability or strategic 
opportunities, depending on the value of the experience effects. Portfolio ap- 
proach can thus be grossly misleading when applied to a set of products with 
various experience effects K. Thus, in its portfolio analysis, the strategic decision 
maker musk take explicit account of the possible variety of technological expe- 
riences. These may partly be a result of the different characteristics of the products and 
pai'tly be due to the strategies followed in the past. 

These conclusions suggest that in a large, diversified corporation strategic 
analysis based on taking advantage of experience curv^e effects seems to be far more 
applicable at the division levels, that is, at strategic business units levels, than at the 
corporate level. Thus, this presentation of the portfolio tool leads to an emphasis 
of an integration need for the experience effects stemming from different parts of 
the operation. Such an integration is now strongly recommended by the group’s 
corporate level when evaluating the portfolio analysis of the different divisions.^® 

Let us conclude by making some general comments on some broader 
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implications from the experience cur\'e hypothesis. Its mathematical formulation 
provides a mechanical picture of the role of technological progress that would lead 
directly to monopolistic dominance based on known technologies and mature 
products and arms length competition for long-term innovation. In this respect, it 
is interesting to compare this picture with the classical economic analysis that 
rarely recognizes the profitability differential as originating from this dynamic 
change in the production function, but focuses on market soucture instead. Of 
course, there is the major exception of Schumpeter’s work on the theoiy of 
development. In this latter framework (which scope embraces an analysis of 
the civilization of capitalism and thus is far more general than is our present 
discussion), technical progiess is also seen as implying monopolistic practices on 
current production. However, then, competition becomes exuemely harsh and 
creating an uncertain climate for forthcoming innovations (in market, supply, 
technology’, and organization). Pursuing the idea of innovation in an uncertain 
dynamic environment in which the actors have incomplete infonnation certainly 
appears as a more difficult task than just considering a mechanistic experience 
effect on the one hand, or a sophisticated competition on static models on the other 
hand, but that is what we should be talking about. 

The Integration of the Future Through the Concepts 
of Negotiation and Flexibility 

The Environment in the Future and the Future in the Environment The 
last topic to be discussed deals with how to better integrate an emphasis on the 
future in corporate planning methodology. By “future*’ one usually means either 
the future characteristics of the organization's en\'ironment or the future states of 
die whole economic, social, and cultural system to which the enterprise belongs. 

The environment is often presented as an outside force that is the cause of all 
the problems confronting the organization. The en\ironment is “turbulent," 
“aggressive," “adverse to indusuial rationality," “endlessly changing," “elusive," 
“unforeseeable." The enterprise frequendy experiences a sense of adverseness vis-a- 
vis its environment; the enterprise does not understand its environment, or worse, 
it pollutes it. 

The future, on the other hand, is usually defined as a set of hidden data that 
could be known if the organization had the “right person in the right job," that is, 
a corporate planner with a awstal ball that supplies him or her with a set of 
scenarios among which pro\'idence will have die good taste to choose. But the 
worldwide economic crisis of the 1970 s exemplifies how hazardous guessing the 
future can be. Exu'apolation does not work well: The sophisticated computer- 
ized forecasting models become ends by themselves, and technological forecasting 
is an art more than a science. 

Then, how can we integiate the future into corporate pianiiiiig methodol- 
ogy'? Our effort in that field is oriented currently along two dimensions: Negotia- 
tion and flexibility. 
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ANewDefinitfonfor Environment and for Future. The environment of an 
oigamzadon can be described in three ways: ( 1 ) a set of state variables — market 
growth, for instance, ( 2 ) a set of phenomena and general laws of functioning — 
prodiict life cyde, for example, and ( 3 ) a set of social groups of actors — consumers, 
stockholders, suppliers, government, competitors, and mass media, to name a few. 
From some recent work on that subjea, we have adopted the third definition 
of me environment listed. In that perspective, the future can be understood as the 
potential outmme of negotiation relationships among various social groups. A 
oidcal question to asked is thus whether these stakeholders are inside the 
organization or outside, or both. Strategic planning can be defined as the analysis 
ot thecons^uences of these negotiation settings for the enterprise, attempting to 
keep \ lable links between the corporation and the various social groups. 

A New Imerpretation of the Portfolio Approach. The portfolio approach 
may smi as a way to analyze the interactions among competitors in terms of 
strength in some kind of indefinitely repeated stochastic game. (For a precise game 
theoretical approach to “strength*' in another context, see Levine and Ponssard). 

A spedtic definition of strength has to be worked out in each context, but it seems 
that it could proceed in two steps. 

The first step would be to analyze the dimensions of present strength, such as 
relaave market shares, amount of excess ca|>acities, financial postures, and so on. 
The second step would be to analyze the determinants of future strength, such as 
relative cx>si structures, market growth, technological barriers, and so on. To use 
an analc^- with physics, such an analysis of strength might focus on the current 
positions as well as the speed of change associated with these positions in absolute 
Curreni positions pamcularly determine short-term strategy sets, and sp>eed 
Qi digger anahsis may help to define the eTOludon of these strategy' sets. Such an 
inicrpretauon is consistent \dth the usual portfolio matrix, w^hich appears as the 
Ultimate which to explore the analysis along one dimension (i.e., expe- 

nence curve enraj, as well as with General Electric’s nine-block matrix described 
oy .AI.en, wmoi encompasses many more dimensions but then has to face the 
classical aggi^tion problem.20 


A Generailzation: The Relational Concejinion 

ot Strat^lc Planning 


^ ^ standpoint to analyze decision processes in 

coipomnons. one has to stan rsith some modesty. 21.22 Many more research 
stuai« need to be done to fully understand what a strat^c decision is. Above all 
new cirmions presently followed in the fields of communications and biolog^ 

hghung the way for thegroup’sevohingconcept of strategic 
planning, .^neseoirecuonsappear to convo-geontheidea of relationships among 

a..o.so. social groups that are inside or outside thecoiporation. Just likeahuman 
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being, to understand its own meaning a corporation has to be understood by other 
groups. To be understood by other groups, it needs to understand them as well. As 
a consequence, the only valid approach is one that is built explicitly on the 
understanding of its internal and external relationships. 

The corporation is building its own reality through the perception of 
messages.23 These messages are coming through the communication network that 
the corporation has established with different social groups. Only the reality of 
communication can assure the communication of reality.~^^“= This follows the 
lines of Watzlawick and the Palo Alto research group. The latter have shown the 
great importance of the rules of the game (metacommunication) to maintain the 
“good health” and quality of communication. 

The business execuuve uses a cognitive approach that, in fact, leads to 
building and introducing change in an organization. At the heart of this cognitive 
approach one finds the ideas of distinction and indication, that is, of segmenta- 
tion.^® Here one finds Varela^s research-"^-® as well as Simon’s.-®^-^ The cognitive 
process of segmentation leads to the development of graphs and hierarchies that 
have been enhanced especially by the works of the recent Nobel laureate. As a 
matter of fact, an explicit link appears in a corporation between the mode of 
strategic segmentation and the pattern of organization at different hierarchical 
levels. 

Recent advances in biology^ are quite useful to better analyze the links that 
exist between org;anization and autonomy. The notion of autopoiesis formulated 
by Varela and Maturana^^ has provided a better understanding of the process 
through which a living organism can structure itself to more effectively resist 
external perturbations. 

Following the principle of order from noise studied by Von \"oerster2“ and 
Atlan,33,34 it jnay even be seen how external perturbauons coming from the 
environment can be integrated by an organism to improve its own organization. 
The antagonisms and conflicts that arise through the relationship between two 
social groups may be understood as part of a game of an ego-antagonistic couple. 
Bernard- WeilPs research, to some extent, allows the anticipation of the evolu- 
tion of such a couple. The notion of interaction as used in cy bernetics may then be 
humanized. But, rather than talking about the interations between the enterprise 
and its environment, which is quite abstract, it is better to focus on series of 
interactions between two actors or two groups of actors, either internal or external. 

The psychological aspects of the relationship between two actors appears to 
be a source of renewed interest. These studies may cast some new light on the 
impressive capacity of industrial civilization to create consuming mcxles and 
behavtiors that suddenly appear as essential needs for billions of people, whereas 
their verv’^ existence tended to be ignored by ev'erybody earlier. A very stimulating 
approach to this phenomenon of social mimetism has been undertaken by 
Girard.37-39 His work has been received quite well by scientists who seek to 
understand the meaning of this mixture of well-being or unhappiness flowing 
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over us every day without reason.-*^ Each grouj) of actors teiicls to react to a 
representation of another group of actors. Even completely wrong re})resen tat ions 
show considerable power. This explains the curious process of self-fiiHilling 
prophecies and the strength of "double bind" in many human conflic ts.'^i 

This research suggests that one may anticipate a com{)U*te reformulation of 
both the concepts of strategic planning and organization when emf^hasizing the 
concept of relationships. The set of relationships between internal and external 
actors may be seen as the ver\^ organization of the corporation. The analysis of 
these relationships, and the preparation of the negotiations that need to be done 
because of these relationships, would be understood as the task of strategic plan- 
ning. The future of the corporation is being created through the process generated 
by these relationships. The future of the corporation, therefore, ap{X‘ars to be 
strongly dependent on a triangle, the points of which are strategic planning, 
organization, and negotiation. 

Integration of the Future in Terms of Flexibility 

The second dimension of the integration of the future which is currently 
studied in Pechiney Ugine Kuhlmann’s setting is that of flexibility. 7Tuit concern 
emerges from the pragmatic observation of the reality, which suggests that uncer- 
tainty is not a bottleneck that can be eliminated by rational methods, however 
sophisticated they might be, but a given feature of most decision situations, only 
partially removable. Therefore decision-making modes must adapt tlu‘mselves to 
environmental uncertainty — that is, the environment cannot lx‘ oversimplified — 
to be taken into account by rational existing decision-making models. (See Sar- 
razin on that subject.)^- 

In that perspective, flexibility in corporate development appears to be a 
possible way in which to integrate the uncertainty, or the ambiguity, of the future. 
The approach to flexibility cuiTently studied in the group tries to maintain a 
balance between realism and formalism. The realism point of view leads to a 
decision-making mode where decisions are broken down into successive, coordi- 
nated short-term steps rather than made "once for ever." The formalism point of 
view is expressed in the taking account of long-term corporate objectives and 
constraints, however ill-defined or "fuzzy" they might be. To this end, dynamic 
short-term corporate objectives are defined, the role of which being the reintroduc- 
tion of long-term considerations in the determination of the short-term decisions, 
that is, the necessity of achieving long-term uncertain objectives and of respecting 
long-term uncertain constraints. 

The concept of short-term objectives calls for several major comments: 

1. They are set up for the point in time up to which enough reliable information still 
exists to allowing a deterministic or probabilistic evaluation of the state of 
development of the firm at that time. 

2. They are defined as the minimal level of organizational performance most likely to 
be required at that time for the later achievement of the long-term objectives. In 
other words, they represent a quasi-necessary condition for the attainment of the 
long-term objectives, but this condition might not be sufficient. 
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3- They will be used as criteria of choice in the short-term steps decision-making 
mode. They will define “the track” toward the long-term objectives. 

4. As the degree of ambiguity evolves and new long-term uncertain objectives 
emerge, the short-term objectives might also be modified. As a consequence, 
flexibility can be viewed as a dynamic process of adjustment of a stream of 
decisions to a stream of short-term certain objectives. 

The dynamic set of short-term objectives can be illustrated as a dynamic 
“window” that evolves as time flows and to which the enterprise has to adjust its 
corporate development. At any time, this window splits the space of future 
development of the firm into two subspaces, a short-term certain one and a 
long-term uncertain, ambiguous one. 

In the long-term uncertain space of corporate development, the bounds on 
the system “enterprise” and the system itself is likely to be defined ambiguously. 
The main concern of the firm must be to preserve maximal flexibility in corporate 
development, without neglecting the achievement of its long-term corporate 
goals. The determinadon of the short-term window has to conciliate these two 
preoccupadons. 

In Pechiney Ugine Kuhlmann’s planning process, “short-term” space is 
explored by the budgets as well as by three-year suategic programs. Considerable 
efforts have been made to transform budget from the classical financial conception 
to more of a strategv’-oriented concept of acdon plans. In the same manner, 
strategic milestones and “abort flags” are progressively introduced in three-year 
programs. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION: PROPOSITION 
FOR A RELATIONAL STRATEGY 


Taking the example of a diversified industrial group in Europe, this chapter has 
set forth a series of empirical observations and theoretical propositions. Many of 
them seem not to be dependent upon the specific setting of Pechiney Ugine 
Kuhlmann, but can be considered valid for other indusuial groups. These general 
obseivadons and theoretical proposidons can be recapitulated as follows: 

1. The relative insufficiency of many planning prcxresses and the insufficient time 
devoted by management to these processes and to their impro\’ement. 

2. The necessity of industrial organizadons to make more explicit their \ alues and 
"rules of the game.” This need for explicitness is the first step of a good relational 
process of communication with the “environment.” 

3. The possibility of improvement of the portfolio approach through a broadened 
interpretation and analysis of the relationships and negotiations among compe- 
titors. 

4. The definition of the environment as a set of actors and the definition of the tuture 
as an output of the relationships and negotiations among these actors and the 
film. 

5. The logic of flexibility justifying an emphasis on strategic characteristics of the 
budgeting and programming phases of the planning process. 
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In conclusion, the notion of relationships may be considered as the key that 
unites the three concepts of strategy, organization and negotiation. These concepts 
can sometimes be merged to create a unique entrepreneurial approach: the prepar- 
ing of a decision followed by the action itself. Some works even use neologisms 
sudi as “oi^anizaction.”^^ We may propose as well ’’negotiaction,” “relaction,” 
and "conimanicaction," all of them presently mixed together with the term 
"interaction." 

Tne future will hopefully bring a new understanding to enlighten the 
practice of strategic decision making. It is believed that this new understanding 
will be enhanced through advanced research on subjects such as organization, 
negotiation, coinmunicadons, biology, and systems theory. 
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Strategic Resource 
Allocation Procedures 


INTRODUCTION 

This chapter* is concerned with the design of systems to help lai ge manufacturing 
firms in allocating resources. The heart of the resource allocation process manifests 
itself in the investment decisions made by a firm. A system for supporting these 
investment decisions is described. This system is being used currently by the 
Continental Group, Inc. (CGIJ for making investments in new businesses, but it is 
not in use for other types oi investments. 

Many such systems teive been proposed and tried in firms over the past 
decade. The failure rate in these trials has been high. In many cases the customers 
for the serv ices of the system (i.e., managers at the corporate level of the firm who 
make the final investment delusions) do not use the system. We believe that a major 
cause of these failures is that jhe systems do not provide outputs that communicate 
to its clients in terms that ^e meaningful to them. We also believe that there is 
probably no one system that would be universally useful for all firms. The 
following pages describe a methodology that might be used for designing a system 
specific to the needs of an? given firm. 

There are some indications that the design of a system should be tailored to 


♦This chapter is prepared by Sudeeo Anai^ Business Applications Analyst, The 
Continental Group, Inc., and Dl Bruce Nrerrrfieldntdce President, Technolog>% The Contin- 
ental Group, Inc. 
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the situational setting of the firm. The paper also discusses preliminary data on the 
impact of the situational setting of a firm on the design of a system for it. 


CONTEXT AND BACKGROUND 

Although the strategy' of a firm is often stated in terms of a number of different 
dements, it is implemented through the allocation of resources. These allocation 
decisions are expressed in operating and capital budgets, the main tangible 
outputs of a firm’s strategic planning process. Capital investments tend to reflect 
major strategy decisions (implicit or explicit); ojoerating budgets outline the 
Follow-on use of resources required for the day-to-day execution of the business 
>^rateg^^ For the most part, the management of a firm has real options in deciding 
on the investments it makes. The operating budget then follows more or less 
direcdy from these choices. We shall focus on systems for making these investment 
decisions. 

We define investments in a broad sense to include all current expenditures 
diat are not projected to give rise to profits until subsequent years. This includes 
not only capital expenditures required for the maintenance and expansion of the 
rurrent businesses of a firm but also expenditures required for the development 
and introduction to market of new products and businesses. We have excluded one 
:lass of investment, namely, very' large acquisitions that are usually handled 
Dutside the normal planning and budgeting activities of the firm. They are 
infrequent occurrences in most firms and are often handled by the temporary 
iormadon of a small ad hoc group or by a specialized acquisition task force. 

Although most large firms today decentralize some of their decision making, 
:he final choice of investment is still usually made at the corporate level of the firm. 
Decentralization results from the inability of a small group of managers to remain 
Familiar enough with the products and markets of a firm to manage it effectively. 
This decentralization is normally implemented through a di\asional structure 
mth at least three distinct hierarchical levels: corporate, divisional, and func- 
ional. Chandler’ traces this development for a number of large firms. In a 
l^entralized organization, managers at the corporate level of the firm must be 
supported by information from, and the activities of, managers at other levels of 
he firm to make good investment decisions. A formal system is often used to 
Facilitate this interaction. 

In a wider context, good investment decisions are a key objective of the 
planning process of a firm. Vancil and Lorange^ provide a useful framework for 
looking at this process. This framework, shown in Exhibit 5-1, gives an overv iew 
the chronological order of planning activities in terms of three stages of 
identifying and narrowing a firm’s suategic options, called cycles, and three 
Drganization levels of the firm, corporate, divisional, and functional. We believe 
hat the heart of the planning process lies in the choice of programs and projects by 
rorporate- level managers in Cycles 2 and 3. The remaining elements of the system 
shown should effectively support these decisions. These investment decisions also 
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provide the basis for the control system of a firm. This system should be designed to 
track many of the same variables used in making the investment decisions. 

Cycle 2 concerns the evaluation of broad programs. These programs are 
general strategies for a product line or business. These strategies are formulated as 
a description of the present and (projected) future characterisdcs of the business. 
Cycle 3 concerns the evaluation of investment projects. Many projects may be part 
of one overall program. For example, an oil company program may involve a 
retail gasoline marketing plan for the United States. Within this program, each 
gasoline station would be an individual project. Generally, it is difficult to separate 
the evaluation of a project from the evaluadon of the program of which it is a part. 

It should be pointed out that corporate finance theory- suggests the use of 
some summary- measure of discounted cash flow for the evaluation of projects. 
These measures are inappropriate for the evaluadon of programs because data are 
often not available at a detailed enough level to make reasonable cash flow 
projecdons. 

Since the mid-1950s there has been a growing awareness of the severe 
limitadons imposed upon rational decision making by human cognidveabilides. 
Simon^ and March and Simon^ suggest that decision makers do exhibit radonal- 
ity, but only within the constraints of their percepdons of a decision problem. 
Typically, these constraints are quite narrow as compared with the complexides of 
managerial decision problems. This bounded rationality is often attributed to a 
psychological phenomenon that is labeled ‘'cognitive strain.” This breakdown of 
a decision maker’s cognitive processes occurs when he or she is subjected to 
demands that exceed his or her informadon processing capacity. Taylor^ summa- 
rizes the determinants of bounded radonality and suggests ways in which to open 
constraints imposed by cognitive limitadons and increase the bounds of radonal 
dedsion making and problem solving. One important technique for doing this is 
to pr^ent the decision maker with information in a way that matches his or her 
own special background and experience. 

Spedfkzally, a manager at the corporate level of a firm has usually developed 
a set of variables or yardsucks with which to differendate among the investment 
programs being considered. A preference for an investment dep)ends upon the 
manager’s evaluadon of it along each of these variables and his or her w^eighdng of 
the variables. The managor’s task in selecdng among investments can be made 
easier if informadon is provided in terms of the variables that are important to him 
or her. Thus, file dme and resources spent in different parts of an organizadon in 
developing the informadon required by corporate-level managers to evaluate 
investments should be focused on these key variables used by these managers. 
Some of the key variables may change over dme, and a firm’s planning system 
should evolve to remain consistent with these. 

OUTLINE OF CGI SYSTEM 

The system used a CGI to evaluate new businesses first evaluates broad programs 
through a "constraint analysis.” If a program app)ears attracdve, individual pfoj- 
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Logic Sequence ot Constraint Analysis 




hin ii are e^alnaied using a “sensimity analysis/' The first part of this 
dcsail^ ihe consiraini analysis and the latter part looks at project 


i ne ov^all logic of die constraint analysis is shown in Exhibit 5-2. It is a 
decision nee mat asks thi^ questions: 

L is diis a good business for anyone to be in? 

2. if L is aSrmaii^e. is this a good business for CGI to be in? 

S. If the answers to 1. and 2. are yes. what is the best strategy for this business? 

Each of these questions has an expanded list of criucal factors. Exhibit 5-3 
shows a score card*' that uses these factors. Twelve factors are rated on 10-point 
scales, giving a maximum score of 120, 60 for “business attractiveness” and 60 for 
c cmcaanv fu.” Experience indicates that programs with scor^ of 80 or above have 
a s access rate ci about 80 percent. Below 70 points, the probability of success drops 
rapiuc* Altnough ah factors are shown as ha\ing equal weighting, low scores on 
scror of them can automaticaI:\ disqualify a program, for example lack of Food 
ana Drag Aa:ran:stratton approval. Merrifield^ discusses the twelve factors in 
uica:: are rrtem described as follows. 


.uactjceness ractors 



:iaL A program achieves a rating of 10 if, within five 
n. It can generate an additional 10 percent of sales for 
ina Its projects nave a projected pretax internal rate of 
words, it should 1^ suffidently large to have a major 
tea prom center together with an adequate rate of 
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Score Card for Expanded Constraint Analysis 

12Q 



Programs* 

A. Business attractiveness 12 3 

1. Sales and profit potential 

Z Growth rate, % per year 

3. Competitive situation 

Competitor reactivity 

Activity index of technology 

Patent position 

4. Risk distribution (segments) 

5. OppHDrtunity to restruaure 

an entire industry 

6. SF>eciai political and sodal 

factors 

Antitrust 

Ecology 

Energy 

Foreign exchange 
Geography 

Sovereign rights 

Total ___ 


B. Company strengthst 
1. Capital requirements 
Z Marketing capabilities 

3. Manufaauring capabilities 

4. Technology base 

5. Raw material availability 

6. Skills availability 

Champion 
Technical, legal, 
financial, etc 


Total 


•Each factor rated on a scale of 1 to 10. 
tFit factors. 


Programs* 

1 2 3 


Growth rate. To achieve a score of 10, the exp>ected growth rate should be at 
least 10 percent per year in unit volume or in sales adjusted for inflation. 

Competitor analysis. Key considerations here are (1) the ability of competi- 
tors to react. (2) the strength of the patent protection, and (3) the technological 
activity in the industry, that is, the possibility that new developments will obsolete 
current products in a short period. A maximum of four points is assigned to 1 and 
three points each to 2 and 3 for a total of ten points. 

Risk distribution. Ten points are assigned if at least four or five significant 
market segments are addressed by this program. This measures the potential 
negative impact of a significant new development by a competitor on the progiam 
or business. 
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Industry restructure opportunity. This factor can be illustrated by a case of 
technical development with strong patent protection in a technically 
stagnant indusay that is nagmented among a number of small competitors but 
has an attractive total potential. An opportunity to “restructure” such an industry 
is pardcularly aitracdve because the need is already established- Fen points are 
assignai for a m^or restructuring opportunity. 

Specie! factors. FoIiticaL social, geographical, and broad economic in- 
nuences are considered. Included are go\ emment regulatory' actions and subsidies. 
Five points are assigned if there are neither negative nor positive influences. Fewer 
are assigned if mere are strong negadve forces and more if these are positive. 

Company Strength Factors 

Capita! requirements. In infladonary periods, capital-intensive businesses 
rarely make an adequate “real” return on investment. The point score declines 
with increasing capital intensity. This trend is moderated by the availability of 
capital lo me firm to fund adequately the requirements for the program. 

in-house marketing capability. If the program fits directly into a strong 
in-house markedng, disiribudon, and service capability, the probability of success 
is enhanced significandy. This markedng capability is evaluated relative to the 
compeddon. Ten pnaints are assigned for a strong in-house capability and fewer 
points for a weaker situadon. 

In-house manufacturing capability. If produedon facilities exist in house, 
dme to commercializadon is shortened and capital expenditures can be minimized 
and! a high probability of commercial success is established and risks are reduced 
subsmndally. Ten points are assigned for an exisdng full-scale manufacturing 
capability imukmg little modificadon. Five pK)ints are assigned for an “interim” 
manafaauring capability'. 

Strength of the technology base. The technology' base of a firm in a 
product area spans five tuncuons, which range from basic scientific support to 
market support and customer senice. Exhibit 5-4 assesses the technological 
strengtn in functional terms. For each funedon two points are assigned if the 
amount oi eitort r«|iiired approximates the amount of effort allocated. The 
amount oi eifon require at each level depends upon the position of the business 
in me maturity cycle. An embryonic business usually require a greater total effort 
and a greats^ i^centa^ aliocatai to the new product development functions. A 
urc..tniiig ousin^s tends to require most of its effort in prcxiuct maintenance areas. 

Raw material availability. Important ways of assuring raw material availa- 
o:ut\ iRCiude miegraiing backward, engaging several suppliers, working on 
coniracts, and using “polidcally insensitive” materials. A score is 
a^^.gned according to raw material acc^sibiliiyy with a maximum of ten points. 

Managemem and other skills. In-house availability of critical manage- 
aJic imanGai skills is ^seniiai to an effeedve program. Most impnor- 



EXHIBIT 5-4 

Strength of the Technology Base 


% Effort “o Effort 

Function Nature Allocated Needed Score 



Totals 100% ' 100 % 10 


tant is the availability of a manager who believes deeply in the program and 
persistently pushes it to completion. More potentially successful programs have 
probably failed for lack of a champion than for any other single reason. Availabil- 
ity of skills will vary' for different programs and needs to be analyzed in terms of 
functions to be performed. For top-notch talent, ten points are assigned. 

Use of Constraint Analysis: An Example 

Use of this constraint analysis allows direct comparison of dissimilar oppor- 
tunities vying for limited resources. Also, weaknesses that show up in the con- 
straint analysis point out areas in which selective acquisitions, joint ventures, or 
licensing strategies may ‘‘rescue” an otherwise attractive program or offer a 
low-risk method of entry into a new^ business area. 

An example of this is shown in Exhibit 5-5, in which company X developed 
a breakthrough in technology with exceptional business potential that could 
restructure two or three major industries — each with sales of S300 million and all 
of which were mature and badly fragmented among small competitors. Rapid 
penetration based on a solid proprietary position was envisaged. However, com- 
pany X, recognizing its weaknesses in capital availability and manufacturing and 
marketing, licensed the technology to company Y. This added capital availability 
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EXHIBIT 5-5 

How Constraint Analysis Can Lead to Licensing Strategy 


120 



A = Company (X) alone 
B = Company (X) + company (Y) 
C = Company (X) + company (Y) 
+ company (Z) 


60 


A. Business value faaors 

Score 

B. Company fit or 
strength faaors 



£ 

1. Sales and profit potential 

10 

1. Capital needs 

H]* 

10 

10 

Z Growth rate 

10 

2. Marketing 

0 

m 

8 

3. Competitor analysis 

8 

3. Manufacturing 

□] 

a 

7 

4. Risk distribution 

6 

4. Technology base 

[H 

6 

6 

5. industry restruaure 

8 

5. Raw materials 

10 

10 

10 

6. Ecology, etc. 

^ 

6. Management 

s 

_6 


Total 

49 

Total 

22 

39 

49 


Boxes indicate weaknesses requiring additional strength. 

management strengths but little manufacturing and 
m^keungc^pabthttes. A third firm, company Z, with marketing and manufLtur 

^mcnt of the business on a very attractive basis for all parties. The probability of 
commercial success for the program was enhanced substantially by this strategy. 

^ nee the attractiveness of a program is established, a detailed financial 
naivsis is done of each of the projects within it. This analysis simulates the cash 
flows and internal rate of return for the project. The simulation aummmiSlv 
hoH. me sensitivity of the IRR to the major assumptions. The oumrS the 
sim^tion IS shown in Appendix 5-1. The sensitivity analysis is shown fn ExWbit 
pro';^ assumptions critical to the success of tL 
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EXHIBIT 5-6 


Sample Sensitivity Analysis 



FACTORS FOR FIRMS OTHER THAN CGi 

As noted, most firms use some form of discounted cash flow analysis to evaluate 
investment projects. Thus the sensidvity analysis desa ibed in the pre\ ious secdon 
can probably be used with only minor modifications in other firms. The heart of 
the constraint analysis is the choice of the twelve factors. They reflect one manag- 
er's view of factors that he has found important to the success of investment 
programs that encompass a wide variety of business areas. This “view of the 
world" is conditioned by his own past experience. Any system that is designed to 
support him in his own investment evaluation must provide him with data about 
the twelve factors that are imp>ortant to him. Other managers may have a different 
“vdew of the world," and a system to support them should provide data in terms of 
those factors that are important to them. 

These factors used by a manager to describe in\’estment programs are part of 
his or her ‘‘conceptual structure.” An individual’s “conceptual structure" is what 
he or she uses to process and organize sdmuli and informadon. Riesing^ provides a 
good summary^ of the literature dealing with this subject. An individual uses his or 
her conceptual or cognidve structure to organize and differentiate his or her 
percepdons, so that it determines what information will be perceived, how it will 
be related to various other pieces of information, how judgments are formed, and 
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how problems are solved. This conceptual structure is the individuaFs “luoder’ of 
the world. An individual’s conceptual structure has many fac(‘ts, cixch b(‘ing 
associated with a particular domain. Thus, for example, th(‘ part of an indi viduaFs 
structure used to evaluate his or her sufKiidinatts may bt (juitx difit n nt from the 
facet used to think about his or her social acquaintances. We are intt‘n\st(*d in how 
managers at the corporate level of a firm evaluate* investments and would like to 
describe the part of their conceptual structure associated with the domain of 
investments. 

As was pointed out by Riesing,^ a cognitive structure is hierarchic al. At the 
lowest level, the part of a structure associated with a dcanain is a conceptual space 
defined by a set of attributes that allows an individual to differentiate various 
objects or stimuli from the domain. This conceptual space c an be sjxinned by a set 
of “independent attributes” called dimensions. The rank of the space is the 
number of such dimensions required to span it. Generally, there is overlap 
between the attributes defining the conceptual space. Hence, the number of 
dimensions required to span it is less than the number of attributes. Thus, the 
conceptual space can be described more parsimoniously in U‘rms of the* dimen- 
sions than of the attributes. However, it is often difficult to obtain these dimensions 
directly, and they have to be inferred through information about the* attributes and 
the overlap between them. 

A person’s cognitive structure changes over time. Kelly-^ suggests that these 
changes are a result of learning and experience. Faletti,^^ in a laboraU)ry setting, 
found that the dimensionality of his subjects’ cognitive structures increased as they 
became aware of new things in their task environment, 'lliis dependence of a 
person's cognitive structure on experience has important imi:)lications for the 
design of systems for the support of investment evaluation. If the managers (at the 
corporate level of a firm) w^ho make the investment decisions have been with the 
same firm for some length of time, they are likely to have had similar experiences 
and will have similar cognitive structures. Thus the cognitive structure of only one 
manager is required for the design of the system to support investment evaluation. 
However, this “common” structure may change over time, and the system should 
evolve to reflect this change. 

This discussion of cognitive structures can be formalized into the following 

paradigm: 

Pj = f{ajy aj2^ , . . , aji^, . . .) 

where Pj = the manager's perception for the jth investment 

% = the manager's perception of the rating of investment j on dimen- 

sion k 

i{ ) = some function relating the manager's perceptions of an invest- 
ment to his or her preferences 

W ithin this framework, the following are some commonly used terms: 
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Attributes: Adjectival scales or constructs used by the manager to describe invest- 
ments. If these attributes are not independent, the space defined by them can be 
described more parsimoniously by a set of independent dimensions. 

Semantic structure: The number and definition (or labeling) of the independent 
dimensions derived from the attributes. These are the a.. 

j 

Perceptual structure: The positions of the investments on the dimensions of the 
semantic structure. These are the 

Preference function: The form of the relationship betw^een the manager’s perceptual 
structure and his or her preference. This is the /(* - •). 

In general, the cognitive structure of managa-s may differ in the attributes, 
semantic structures, perceptual structures, and preference functions. Appendix 5-2 
shows the attributes used by the managers at the corporate level of thirteen 
different firms. The attributes are combined heurisucally into broad groupings 
and the data are summarized in Exhibit 5-7. This illustrates the real differences in 
the attributes and dimensions used across firms. Our main thesis is that the 
resource allocation process should aid the managers at the corporate level of the 
firm in making better investment decisions. This can be done by providing 
informadon about investments to the manager in terms of the key variables that 
are important to him or her. Because these key variables differ across firms, to 
design better systems we need to obtain the semantic structure of the manager and 
the attributes that are markers for the dimensions of this struaure. 

EXHIBIT 5-7 


Groups of Attributes Looked at by Managers 

in Sample Firms 










Firms 







Attribute Groups 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

73 

Project profitability 

v/ 

y 

y 

y 

y 

y 

y 

y 

y 

y 

y 

y* 

y 

Project risk 


y 


y 


y 

y 


y 





Size of market 

y 

y 

y 

y 

y 

y 

y 

y 

y 

y 

y 

y 

y 

Product strength in market 

y 

y 

y 

y 

y 

y 

y 

y 

y 

y 

y 

y 

y 

Market situation (competition) 


y 

y 

y 

y 

y 

y 

y 

y 



y 

y 

Manager and business track 
record 

y 

y 

y 

y 

y 



y 

y 


y 

y 

y 

Management knowledge of 
business 







y 

y 


y 


y 


Marketing strength 


y 

y 

y 




y 




y 


Production strength 

y 

y 

y 

y 

y 

y 




y 


y 


Program risk 

Government control 

y 

y 


y 




y 

y 

y 


y 

y 

Miscellaneous 


y 








y 


y 



*Not actually used by manager. 



METHODS FOR OBTAINING SEMANTIC STRUCTURES 


In Lhe previous section, it was indicated that the dimension used for the system to 
sup|X)n investment evaluation in a firm should be based upon the semantic 
soucture of its mana^rs. In this section we look at how this semantic: structure is 

obtained. 

The twelve factoid used in the CGI system describe Merrifield's semantic 
smictuie. The steps he used to obtain these factors are briefly as follows: 

1. An initial list of attributes was developed from a number of different sources. 

2. This list was refined by trying to determine the reasons why specific investments 
with which he had been involved in the past had succeeded or failed. 

3. The “factors" were obtained by heuristically grouping attributes based upon the 
s:ni::ari::es oi meir meaning. 

4. The lactors were tested by rating a number of investments with which he was 
ianuiiar on the faaors and oying to explain the success of the investments based 
upon these radngs. 


A similar procalure can be followed by managers at the corporate level of 
other firms if they are highly analytical and are willing to spend the time. If a 
manager invests die time in this approach, he or she is likely to be highly 
commi£t«i to the resuldng system. Often, managers at the corporate level of firms 
are not willing to commit the dme required and w^ould rather have their planner 
design the system. The designer then needs a methodoIogy^ for efficiently obtaining 
ihc sem*sntic structure of the manager w’hile hav ing access to only short spells of 
she iiianags* s dme. Anand- has synthesized such a methodology^ and has used it 
rsuccessiully with managers in a number of different firms. The following is a brief 
outline of die steps in the methodologv-: 


A iisi oi attributes used by the manager is obtained. This is done through an 
immiew widi die manager and a study of the firm’s old investment reports. The 
manager Si.ould aid the designer in understanding the meaning and definition of 

each atmbute. 

iwenry im^iments familiar to the manager is obtained from him or 
^ manager to name an investment 

- ' ^ recent budget ) that sadsfies each of a set of roles from 

.u... ar ner. One suen list is shown in Appendix 5-3. 

A m.e-poin: soile with both ends labeled is set up for each attribute obtained in 

"r-r V r r -manager is asked to rate each invesimem obtained in step 9 on 
ra;..! .at^ieu scaic- ^ 

_ investment on a preference scale. 

:.Z~C'"''rT^''°^'^”“*':^^"“^''^*™*eraungsofinvestmen the 
~ -imcnMon is interpreted by the attributes that load highly on it. 

* ,*'■ : auoatea by attempting to explain the manager’s preferences 

. o> tneir raungs on the dimensions, the factor scores. 


't. i ne r 


:or 


dimensions obtained for one firm by the use of 

n:eJ.ocs de^^ibed are quite similar. In designing a system for a firm, 
o: me nvo methods would probably provide the best results. 


nxuiDi: 
.u:s 

Bo3 
some cor 



EXHIBIT 5-8 

Attributes and Dimensions for One Firm 


Attributes 

Dimensions 

1- Market size j 

2 Market growth ] 

^ Market potential 

3. Market share > 

4. Market share change 1 

5. Ability to provide j 

base for future growth 

! 

j* Product strength in market 

6. Promotion effectiveness I 

7. Distribution strength j 

1 Strength of marketing organization 

8. Life-cycle lags in \ 

international markets ^ 

^ Profit potential, international 

movement of assets 

9. Return on investment ] 

10, Variable profit margin j 

11. Divisional profitability j 

12 Payback i 

13. Risk 

i *Profitability-risk trade-off 

14. Brand loyalty 

15. Quality-price ratio 

16- Effect on other produas 

17. Management familiarity 
with product line 

I 


♦Showed no power of discrimination among investments. 


Once the imp>ortant dimensions have been identified, they can be used to "‘put 
together” a system similar to the one described in the third section of this chapter. 

The following are some desirable features that a system should incorporate: 

1. It is difficult for a person to deal with more than three or four key variables 
simultaneously. As the number of variables used increases, some logical way to 
group them should be found. The combining of attributes into dimensions is the 
first step in this direction. It may be desirable to further group dimensions (an 
example is the grouping of factors into business attractiveness and fit factors in the 
CGI system). 

2. The factors used should have functional significance. They should suggest strate- 
gies for improving the chances of success for the programs evaluated. 

3. The factors used should be quantifiable so that a '‘scoring” method can be used for 
comparing dissimilar programs. 

IMPACT OF SITUATIONAL SETTING ON DIMENSIONS 

The thrust of the foregoing has been that a system to support the evaluation of 
investment programs by corporate-level managers in a firm shoula be designed 
around the dimensions that are important to these managers. Further, these 
dimensions mav vary^ from firm to firm. There are indications that these dimen- 
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sions are strongly influenced by the situational setting of the firm in wliich a 
manager works. 

Anand^- looked at a cross-section of firms and found tliat the number of 
dimensions in a manager’s semantic structure increases with increases in the 
uncertainly in his or her firm’s environment. Merrifield has also increased the 
number of factors he would like to use as the uncertainty of his environment has 
increased over time. Thus, a system for a firm in an uncertain environment would 
require more dimensions than one for a firm in a stable environment. 

A key element in the design of a planning system is the tightness of the 
linkage between long-range planning and budgeting. In the terminology used 
here, this is the linkage between the evaluation of programs and the evaluation of 
projects. Anand‘3 found evidence that managers in diversified firms found it 
difficult to make judgments about the impact of the characteristics of a program on 
the profitability of projects that are a part of it. In relatively homogeneous firms, 
corporate-level managers seem to have a deep enough understanding of the firm’s 
businesses to make these judgments- Thus, the planning system for a diversified 
firm should have a much tighter linkage between program and project evaluation 
than is required in a homogeneous firm. Shank et al. outline w^’ays to impact this 
linkage. 

In using the system described in the foregoing material, we have found that 
all investment programs in CGFs traditional businesses score equally high on the 
six “fit factors.” Thus, these fit factors do not disaiminate among such invest- 
ments, and they do not provide any useful information for the evaluation of such 
investments. A firm whose managers plan to keep making investments only in the 
tradidonal businesses of the firm will probably not need any dimensions that 
measure the firm’s strengths in the business area of the investment. 

The impact of three situational variables has been crudely described. Further 
work is required to refine the description of the effects of these variables. There are 
undoubtedly other situational variables that are important, and, over time, data 
will accumulate on their effects on the dimensions that should be used for system 
design. It is hoped that a time will come when it will be possible to design a 
successful system to support investment evaluation in a firm based upon a descrip- 
tion of its situational setting. 


SUMMARY 

The heart of the resource allocation process in the selection of investments to be 
made by a firm and the process should support the managers at the corporate level 
of a firm in making these investment decisions. It can do this by providing data 
about investments focused around key variables that are important to them. Thus, 
any system should be designed around the semantic structures of the managers 
whose decisions it seeks to support. 
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APPINDIX 51 SAMPI I 0^ UNANt lAI SIMl Jl A HON TOR A PROJPC T 
Siiiiiihtlcd li oiuiiDk AiMlysh f,ir I’nnliicl (uHitliiuvil) 

****** iirid Dm ****** ^Inil'rm 



: iSv f : 1 } 

; m i Ci f 

? ‘ r-^ 

; ; 

1.488 

0.756 

4.298 

4.959 

5.554 

1 1 i 

17.054 

68.849 

100.000 

0.016 

2.7% 

0..111 
51. «% 

0.009 

0.005 

0.026 

0.030 

0.034 

1 i 1 

0.103 

17.1% 

0.417 

68.8% 

0.605 

: o o s* 

0.009 

0.005 

0.026 

0.030 

0.034 

0.007 

0.110 

18.8% 

0.424 

72.2% 

0.587 

0.016 

2.0% 

0..110 

55.8% 

0.010 

0.005 

0.024 

0.032 

0.036 

0.012 

0.119 

20.9% 

0.437 

76.7% 

0.570 

^ ^ T- i 

53:^5?: 

0 5 i 

0.013 

0.006 

0,022 

0.035 

0.047 

0.032 

0.155 

28.1% 

0.4% 

89.7% 

0.553 

iO i 

0 ®. 

0" os:; 

0.022 

0.011 

0.020 

0.042 

0.078 

0.009 

0.061 

0.243 

45.3% 

0.645 

120.2% 

0.537 
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APPENDIX 5-2 ATTRIBUTES OBTAINED FOR A SAMPLE OF FIRMS 


Firms 

Attributes 

Project profitability 
Discounted cash flow return 
Return on assets 
Pay back period 

Return on sales 
Cash contribution 
Pr^nt worth 
Profitability index 

Size of market 

(present versus future) 

Size 
Growth 
Maturity 
Potential size 

Market situation (competitively) 
Price elasticity 
Projected supply-demand 
balance 

Fraalon captive demand 


12345678 9 10 11 12 13 


y y/ >/ y/ y/ \/* yj 

y y y y y 

yyyyy yy\/yy y* y 

y 

y 

y 

y 


yyyyyyyyx/yy y 
yyyyyyyv/s/y/yy 


y 

y y y/ 

y 


Degree of monopoly in market 
Number of large firms 
in market 

New product threat 

Importance of market to 
major competitors 
Cc^t structure of industry 
“Orderliness'*' of market 

1 rack record of managers 
of business 
Earnings variability 
Management's track record 
Busing profitability record 

Dividend performance 
history 
Malgins 
Returns 

Management knowledge 
of business 
Closeness to existing 
(core) business 
Compatability with existing 
business 

New talent required 


y y 

y 

y 

y 

y 


y 

y y 
y y 


y y 

y y y y y 

y 


y 


y 

y 


I attribute are not used by the manager for ii 


investment evaluation. 


y 
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y 



APPENDIX 5-2 (cont.) 


Firms 

Attribute Groups 

Management familiarity 
with business 
Management experience 
with business 
Within basic competence 
area 

Meeting present criteria 

Risk of project or program 
Maximum cash exposure 
Impact of failure on income 
Program risk 

Risk protection provided 
Patent situation 
Probability of success 
Cyclical vulnerability 

Government control 
Impact of government 
control 

Nationalization risk 

Miscellaneous 

Effect of program on 
firm's image 
Effect on firm's 
portfolio balance 
Long-term strategic 
importance of program 
Effect on logistic balance 
Lag in life cycle across 
international markets 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 
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APPENDIX 5-3 SAMPLE OF ROLES FOR OBTAINING LIST OF INVESTMENTS 


L An imesimeni that you liked but was not undertaken by the firm. 

2. An imesiment that vou did not like but was undertaken by the firm. 

3. invesunsm required to increase output of a product your firm was already 
producing. 

•i. An investment requirai to take your firm into a new business area. 

5. .An investnieni required to take advantage of market opportunities. 

6. An investment required to impro\e the quality of one of your firm’s products. 
An investment required to reduce product costs. 

S. -\n in^.estmeni that was forced upon the firm by the actions of competitors. 

A .\n :n\ estmeni that was forced upon the firm by changing economic conditions. 

10. An investment whose outcome was \ ery uncertain at the time of evaluation. 

11. An investment whose outcome was almost certain at the time of evaluation. 

12. An invesmteni with a long payback period. 

13. An investment with a short payoft time. 

14. An imesiment who^ success depended upon factors within the firm’s control. 

15. An investment whose success depended upon factors to a large extent outside the 
fein's control. 

Id An investment that had many intangible and nonquantifiable benefits. 

17. An m\’esiment that promised to ha\'e a great strategic impact upon the firm, 
id An investment that was undenaken without considering all the relevant factors. 

19. .\n imesiment that would have been accepted but for funds shortage. 

20. An in\es£men£ whose e\ aluation caused disagreement among different people in 

the firm. 


m 
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Effective Strategic Planning and 
the Role of Organization Design 


INTRODUCTION 

The first section of this chapter* is a conceptual and definitional overview that 
introduces the concept of strateg>^ as including both the organization’s scope or 
domain and its ^'distinctive competencies” and pattern of resources. Similarly, 
strategic planning is view-^ed as a process that serves to aid in decisions not only of 
scope but also of allocation of scarce resources and other internal organizadon 
issues such as integration of strengths. This first secdon also introduces ‘'organiza- 
tion design” as a decision process to bring about a coherence between the goals or 
purposes for which the organization exists. 

In the second secdon, emphasis is placed on the fact that organizadon design 
is an important influence not only on strategy^ implementadon but also on 
strategy formulation, selection, and adaptation to the environment. Some theoret- 
ical and empirical evidence is presented that illustrates the importance of the firm’s 
exisdng organization design in strategic planning. Included here is a discussion of 
the political nature of the planning process and an illustration of the factors 
associated with the success and failure of the planning system. These factors are 
seen to be primarily organizational. 

The first two sections, then, deal wdth the concepts of strategic planning and 

♦This chapter is prepared by Daniel A. Nathanson, Robert K. Kazanjian, and Jay R. 
Galbraith, The Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania. 
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orgHnizHtiori design in a universalistic and geneializtd niannt r. 1 Ik tliiici see tion 
focuses on the contingency approach to the design of the phinning inocess. 
Although the contingency literature is as yet relatively unrefined and untested, it 
provides us with some indication of the important variables and lends supirort to 
the theory that the planning process needs to be designed to meet the needs of the 
particular organization. 

The main variable and interaction thereof are put into greater perspective in 
the final section in which some case examples are presented. These cases include 
firms with the new type of planning organizations, namely, the SBU (strategic 
business unit) system. The examples serve to integrate the concepts discussed in 
the previous sections while emphasizing the contingency concept. It becomes 
particularly apparent that strategic planning and organization design are com- 
plementaiy- and interdependent mechanisms for dealing with the strategic situa- 
tion of the firm. 

In the final section, we present a contingency model that is, in actuality, a 
typological framework linking together some of the most important contextual 
variables with structural and planning process responses. It is hypothesized that 
planning organizations are created and place emphasis on various factors. The 
emphasis will depend upon the fit or, more appropriately, on the lack of fit 
between the strategic situadon and organization structure. In other words, plan- 
ning processes, as well as other information and decision mechanisms, act as 
intervening variables between the strategic situation and operating structure and 
serve to moderate the effects of an operating structure that cannot stand alone in 
dealing with the complexity and diversity of the environment. 


CONCEPTUAL AND DEFINITIONAL OVERVIEW 

Strategy 

Strategy', strategic planning, and the strategy formulation process have been 
defined in various ways in the academic literature. Hence, we begin by defining 
these concepts, in terms of goals, purposes, and components, before developing 
our framework. 

A useful and current definition that we shall employ is that of Hofer and 
Scheiidel, who define strategy^ as the^ “fundamental pattern of present and planned 
resource deployments and environmental interactions that indicate how the or- 
ganization will achieve its objectives.” They further suggest that^ “A critical aspect 
of top management’s work today involves matching organizational competencies 
with the opportunities and risks created by environmental change in ways that 
w ill be lx)th effective and efficient over the time such resources will be deployed. 
The basic characteristics of the match an organization achieves with its environ- 
ment is called its strategy^” 

This definition of strategy' conspicuously and explicitly includes the organi- 
zation design. Hofer and Schendel state that they have included the organization 
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components in their definition of strategy' because “it is clear that no actions or 
goal achievements can take place unless some basic skills are created and resources 
obtained and deployed in ways that cannot be duplicated easily by others.” 
Fnrther, citing Hofer in 19/3, they state that these organization variables mav be 
more important than scope (domain):^ “He found that when confronted with a 
major strategic challenge, the most successful firms were: first, those that changed 
both their scope and their distinctive competences; second, those that changed 
only their distinctive competences; and third, those that changed only the scope of 
their operations. The least successful were those that changed none of th^e.” As 
Normann states;^ ‘We want a concept which includes not only ideas about the 
market and the role of the company in the external environment (i.e., what is to be 
dominated), but also what is to be done to transform these ideas into concrete 
arrangements. It is not enough to say we are in the transportation busings; there is 
no business idea until a formula for “earning money in the transport busings” has 
been found, and until a formula has been translated into organizational and other 
arrangements.” This broad concept of strateg\% encompassing the organization’s 
pattern of resources, its scope, domain or product-market strategy’, and the interac- 
tions thereof, corresponds to our notion of strategic planning. 

Strategic Planning 

A predominant view of strategic planning^ is that of a continuous, analyti- 
cal, comprehensive process that encompasses both the formulation and imple- 
mentation of strategy\ Lorange states that® “the widely accepted theory of corpo- 
rate strategic planning is simple: using a time horizon of several years, top 
management reassesses its current strategy’ by looking for opportunities and 
threats in the environment and by analyzing the company’s r^urces to identify its 
strengths and w^eaknesses. Management may draw up several alternative strategic 
scenarios and appraise them against the long term objective of the organization. 
To begin implementing the selected strategy’ (or continue a revalidated one), 
management fleshes it out in terms of the actions to be taken in the near future.” 

Further, Lorange proposes that strategic planning has two principal pur- 
poses for an organization. ^ “First, it serv^es as the link betw’een the organization and 
its environment, ensuring that the firm’s outputs and its activities are consistent 
wtith the external milieu in which the enterprise operates. The second purpose is 
that of integration, through which the organization helps to ensure that those 
activities necessary for establishing and achieving goals are undertaken in a 
coordinated manner.” 

Organization Design 

Organization design is conceived to be a decision process to bring about a 
coherence between the goals or purposes for which the organization exists, the 
pattern of division of labor and interunit coordination and the people who will do 
the work. The notion of strategic choice suggests that these are choices of goals 
and purposes, choices of processes for integrating individuals into the organize- 
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tion; and finally a choice as to whether goals, organizations, individuals, or some 
combination of them should be changed in order to adapt to changes in the 

environment® 

Based upon res^di of a range of organizational variables, a conceptual 
framework, shown in Exhibit 6-1, was developed by Galbraith- This framework 
outlines five ar^ of choice: task, structure, information and decision processes, 
reward systems, and t^ple. Top management has the ability to vary and control 

each element to some degree. 

We have introduced the concept of strategy' as including both the organiza- 
tion scope or domain and its distinctive competencies and pattern of resources. 
Similarly, strategic planning is viewed as a process that ser\'es to aid in decisions 
not only of scoj^ but also of allocadon of scarce resources, the adaptation to 
op|x>riuni£ies and threats, the integration of strengths and choosing appropriate 
options, and the organization's learning about itself. 


EFFECTIVE STRATEGIC PLANNING AND THE ROLE OF 
ORGANIZATION DESIGN 

It is the opinion of the authom that, although progress has been made toward 
recognizing organization design as an important \^iable, its role in determining 
the design of the strategy’ formulation or planning process, in influencing the 
selection oi a particular strategy, and in coping wdth environmental contingen- 
cies and diversitv' is still largely overlooked and misunderstood. Instead, it tends to 
be emphasized mostly as the critical operational link for purposes of strategy^ 
impiemeniadon. This limited recognidon of the role of organizadon design in 
eitecdve strategic planning is responsible for many failures of strategic planning 
prcKresses, pardcuiariy wtien planning is viewed as a radonal and analydc process 
rather than as a political and behavioral one. 

Steiner > widely referenced study of the pitfalls encountered in the design of 
iormai planning systems highlights a prevailing view that planning can some- 
iiOvv be conceptually and operationally separated from the organization’s ongoing 
NffULiure and picxess.- (See Chapter S. ) These findings surest strongly that formal 
piannmg, the firms surveyed, was not integrated adequately with those firms’ 
mward and information systems. Managers were neither involved fully in the 
mrmulation of scrategv’ nor briefed fully on the nature of final long-run plans. 
i*urtn^.^Geasion prexesses outside the formal planning system were commonly 
cieava. in :suib, the pitfalls can be attributed to a limited recognition of the role of 
organizational smjcmre and process in strategic planning. 

Rarent research indicates that the existing organization design of a firm can 
neavny mHuence the strat^c planning process as well as the determination of 
sp^ftc strategy. Because the current structure and process of the firm reflects a 
swartc power oaiance, soategv' formulation and selection becomes essentially a 



EXHIBIT 6-1 


Organizational Variable 



political interaction among coalitions. In addition, the organization design pro- 
cess and variables determine the design of the strategic planning prcxress itself. 
Finally, the organization, including both structure and process, must be designed 
to '^fit” the product-market strateg>^ or scope. 
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Str2t6gv' Formuistion ^ 3 SocisI snd Poiitic3l Proc6SS. 

The influence of the Existing Organization Design 

A mounting bodv of theory- and empirical evidence suggests the importance 
of --he arm’s exisdng organizational design in strategy' formulation. We will focus 
here on summarizing some of these findings as well as on discussing the polmcal 
nature of the strategy formulation process. It will be show'n the factors associated 
with success and failure of the planning system are primarily organizationally 
deiO’imnwL"® 

The classical view of the role of organization design in strategic planning is 
that, after reviewing the company's situation, management designs strategies and 
then maneuvers the structure to fit, thereby making possibiethe realization of the 
strategic. In reality, however, the process is far more complicated than this. For 
insta^nce, the company’s power structure has considerable influence on the ideas 
that are able to catch on and vice versa. The organizational structure — i n the shape 
of routines, r^ources, channels of communication, etc. — is also in many ways a 
determinant of which ideas and notions can take shape at all. 

Recently, a stream of research has appeared which suggests that effective 
long-range planning should be viewed as a strategic decision making process, 
involving the line managers of the organization, and reflecting the fact that a 
relatKely large number of managers will be involved in it; thus, the process more 
doselv r^embfes behavioral/political modes of organization decision making 
than ratlonai/analyticai ones.^* 

Cyeri and March’s Behaznoral T heory of the Firm,^^ which predates much of 
the snathe planning literature, was one of the first statements of this position. 
According lo the Wia\ioral mcdel, the dominant coalition ^tablishes the goals of 
the eoteiprise through bargaining. The formation and composition of the coali- 
tions, as well as this bargaining process are a direct reflection of the established 
smiaiire and proc^s^ of the firm. This was reinforced by Cohen and Cyert.^^ 

The nature of the strategic search process in organizations often prevents an 
ob;ecK e evaluation of proposed actions. When a potential aaion is advocated by 
a cDalhion member, he thereby becomes identified with the action. When this 
Identification become dose, the coalition member may view the ultimate adop- 
tion or rejeaion of the propKKed action as a measure of his personal power 
position within the coalition. The strategic planning process would be far more 
effeaive if the proposed actions could be divorced from individual sponsorship. 
Typfcaiiy, however, this is difficult to aca)mplish because proposed strategic 
actions are brought to the attention of the coalition through a chain of successive 
sporjsoTshlm within the organizations, in this chain, each manager in the hierarchy 
attempts to convince his immediate superior of the merits of the proposed action 
and sponsoi^hip of the proposal passes upward with acceptance. 

Tne ditfiaifty of the coalition's making an objective evaluation of the pro- 
posed aaions Is further complicate by the loss of information as proposals filter 
upward through tne organizational hierarchy. So many details concerning pro- 
posals are eliminate in “the selling process" that it becomes virtually impossible for 
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coalition members to analyze interaction effects even if they so desired. Thus^ each 
coalition member sponsoring a proposal becomes an '‘uncertainty absorber^'* with 
respect to the proposed actions that he advocates. This situation effectively forces 
the coalition into the necessity of making personal judgments concerning the 
competence of its members in the guise of selecting a strategic plan, in order to 
minimize personal conflia among coalition members, the coaiition frequently 
adopts rules of thumb to allocate strategic resources among organizational subu- 
nits in some objective but nonoptimal manner, for example, budgeting research 
and development expenditures in proportion to sales and authorizing automatic 
reinvestment of depreciation charges. 

Given this view of coalition-based decision making, it can be seen that the 
strategic search process depends heavily upon the existing organization design: 
the distribution of power and the shape of the finn (structure), the com|>etence and 
type of personnel (people), and the quality and availability of information for 
decision making (information and decision processes). 

Subsequent research in this area attempted to op>erationalize the behavioral 
model. Bower, Berg, and Carter each investigated decision-making processes for 
investment or acquisition decision. These studies, although based predomi- 
nantly on case studies, demonstrate some of the effects of the current structure and 
design of the organization in decision making. 

Carter’s findings point to a political and social coalition-based decision- 
making process within the firm.^^ Some of his hypotheses, representative of those 
of other authors studying this topic, were that '‘projects with the best chance of 
acceptance get proposed; projects with the least chance of acceptance get held back; 
staff will attempt to provide the specific data perceived as desired by top manage- 
ment; and, the acceptance-gaining effort of an individual or a department is 
determined by the importance of the decision to the individual or group, the 
probability of gaining approval, and the accuracy* of supporting evidence.” 

These hypotheses of Carter and the behavioral model underscore the neces- 
sity of integrating strategic planning with organization design. First, and most 
broadly, they suggest that organization decision prcxresses generally and strategy* 
formulation specifically are affected by the existing organization design — the 
existing structure and prcxresses. That is, through coalitions and political beha\ - 
ior, individuals attempt to protect or better their own position. In organizational 
terms, the existing organization design attempts to perpetuate itself. 

More specifically, strategy^ formulation is essentially a decision-making pro- 
cess. In our view, the firm’s information and decision prcxesses are a key variable of 
organization design. Further, studies such as Carter’s indicate that all the other 
organization design variables discussed here influence the final decisions. The 
project proposals submitted for consideration reflect the existing distribuaon of 
power. The associated information generated by staff and examined by manage- 
ment for project appraisal and evaluation and the final decision reflect the indirid- 
uals’ competence and style and the reward systems. The nature of the task will 
determine the relative dominance of specific functions. Finally, the effort generated 
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by individuals or groups seems to be determined by individual and group motiva- 
tion mat are reflected by task and rewards. In this way, the existing organization 
cksign can be seen to play a significant role in strategic planning by its effect on 
s!jaies[%' formulaiion and the final selecdon of sp>ecific strategies. 

Fitting the Organization to the Product-Market Strategy: 

The influence of Organization Design on Strategy 

fmpiementatlon 


As stated, organization design is conceived to be a decision process to bring 
alx>u£ a coha-ence among the goals or purposes for which the organization exists, 
the Dattem of division of labor and interunit coordination, and the p>eopie who 
will do the work.^^’ “It is at once apparent that the accomplishment of strategic 
purpose requires or^nization. If a consciously formulated strategy is to be effec- 
tive, organizational dev elopment should be planned rather than left to evolve for 
itself.*' 

Once the organization scope has been defined, the organization design 
proems can be seen as the link to operational plans and implementation. Accord- 
ing to Exhibit 6-1, the cridcal variables of organization design are task, structure, 
ioformadon and decision processes, reward systems, and pieople. All these vari- 
ables must consdtutean internally consistent organizational form as well as attain 
the appropriate "fit" or congruence with the firm’s strategy. In other words, in 
organizadons, evorything is connected to everything else. 

The notion of "fit," based upon the research of Lorsch, Scott, Leavitt, 
Khandwalla, and Child, is elaborated in Galbraith and Nathanson.^^ 

The product-market strategy chosen by the firm determines to a large extent 
the task diversity and uncertainty with which the organization must cope. The 
o.s-ganization must then match the people with task through seleaiom recruit- 
ment, and training and development practices. The people must also match the 
struaure. The structure, also chosen to fit the task, is specified by choices of the 
division of labor (amount of role differentiation), the departmental structure, the 
Sahape {number of levels, spans of control), and the distribution of power (both 
horizontal and vertical). Across the structure, processes are overlaid to allocate 
r^ourc^ and coordinate activities not handled by the departmental structure. 
These information and decision processes are planning and control systems, 
budgeting processes, integration mechanisms, and performance measurements. 
And finally, the reward system must be matched with the task and structure 
through choice of compensation practices, career paths, leader behavior, and the 
design of work. In total, all these choices must create an internal consistent design, 
if one of the practices is changed, the other dimensions must be altered to 
maintain fit. Similarly, if the strategy is changed, then all the dimensions may need 
to be altered so that the form of organization remains consistent with the product- 
market strategy. 
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Xherefore, we are developing the notion that strategic planning and organi- 
zation design, although separated for conceptual purposes, are interrelated com- 
pletely und must be considered, in some sense, part of the larger '‘strategic 
management process.” 


A CONTINGENCY APPROACH TO THE DESIGN 
OF PLANNING PROCESSES 

As with so many other aspects of organizational design, there seems to be no one 
best way to structure the strategic planning process, The earliest research on 
strategic planning clearly implied that ^'there is no single organizational planning 
pattern that fits all companies.’”^ 

Steiner suggested this notion by identifying typ^ of planning organizations 
that ranged from no formal planning at all, with planning done by each executive 
indi\ddually and informally, to having a planning executive and staff at both the 
headquarters and the major divisions. 

The explicit development of broader organizadon design condngency theor- 
ies by Child, 20 and Lawrence and Lorschri in pardcular have influenced theories 
of the design of specific organizadon processes as well. Research by Wrapp, 
Warren, Ringbakk, Litschert, Miller, Lorange, Schendel, and others- have firmly 
established a contingency-based approach for the design of planning process^. 
These authors have idendfied, and in some cases tested, the influence of a range of 
factors and variables on the design and performance of planning processes. 

Rather than review the sp)ecific theories and findings of many of these 
authors (as has been done elsewhere — see Hofer, Lorange),2s we will attempt to 
summarize several representadve studies before stmcturing our o\m condngency 
model. 

Litschert examined the influence that industry, technology , organizadonal 
size, structure, and planning experience might have on planning group stmcture 
in twenty-seven firms in the elecuonics, chemical, oil refining, and heat and power 
utility industries.2^ Litschert found “that planning groups are normally responsi- 
ble directly to the chief execudve, have reladvely few personnel, exist at both 
corporate and division levels, and use full-dme staff planners.” He further con- 
cluded that “the degree of organization structure, the nature of subunits, the use of 
special coordinating mechanisms, supplemental communication links, and ven- 
ture teams are now’^ also important structural characteristics.” 

Litschert’s study also uncovered some interesting contingency-related 
findings:^^ 


First, it appears that technology has an impaa on the structure of planning 
groups. Groups operating in environments charaaerized by rapid technological 
change were less structured — ^i.e., were not differentiated into formal subunits — 
than those operating in more stable technological environments. 
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Second, group differentiated into subunits were in all cases functionally 

oriented. 

Third,, the character of company departmentalization seemed to influence 
organization for long range planning as exemplified by variations discovered in 
grooos found in compani^ organized on a product, functional or major market 

basis. 

Finaily, the study at least implied that the amount of experience with both 
long range planning and organization for this activity further contributed to the 

charaaer of planning organization. 

In a more recent study, Lorange concluded that’^ ‘‘it seems as if a contin- 
gency based approach toward the design of formal planning systems is necessary in 
uida- to achieve more effeaive systems. Thus, one probably should not expect to 
arrive ai a ^neral th^ry of planning systems design/* 

One of the earli^t discussants of contingency based designs, Lorange further 
ooiiined his contingency views by identifying the institutional factors important 
for assessing a fem*s planning system needs, to include demographic factors such 
as size and maturity of the planning system, the strategic posture as determined by 
the diversity of the portfolio and the nature of the product-market setting, and the 
management style or the perceived for planning. 

Lorange also links these contingency' factors to a specific and appropriate 
design by pre^nting several system design factors. Such factors include^” 

L top-down vQ'sus bottom-up 

2. reladve emphasis on longer-term objectives setting versus near-term action 
progmms 

3. element linking dey ices of the planning process: timing, plan content, organiza- 
tional linka^ 

4. role ot me coiix>mte planner as well as other staff and line executives in the 

planning pnxess 

in a mucn more detailed pr^niation, Schendel “develop)ed diesign parame- 
ters icr a snaiegic planning system and the faaors or variables which influence 
these parameters. '-^ Schendel proposes that "it is the relationship between plan- 
nmg components, as detineci by the design parameters, and organizational and 
rnviranmeniai cnaiactensncs, that must be understood if a workable strategic 
planning prcxress is to ae\*eIo|>ed.’ Propositions or working hypotheses that 
rc.ate tite tnree tactors wo-e then generated. The variables were identified as shown 
.n nxl...0:t o-a. i-or each environmental or organizational contingency, Schendel 
worsung nypothes^ regarding the design of the planning process. 

^onCiUces with a recognition that "the contingent linkage of 
c.t^*gn parameters, and organizational and environmental variables 
prm ;d^ a s^^dng point for designing and using strategic planning systems, and 
:cr ranher study of planning system design itself.*’ 

i.orange clearly concurs that a contingency approach to the design of 
planning pnxess^ is % et in its sliest sta^, certainly for purposes of theoretical 
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Characteristics, Parameters, and Basic Planning Components 



consideration, and that far more testing and refinement is needed. He emphasized 
this point, with the following statement.^^ 


Admittedly, however, nothing more than a few rudiments of a contingency 
based approach of formal planning systems design seems yet to have emerged. 
Largely, this is what one would expea; it is a formidable research task to explore 
relatively exhaustive sets of situational and design variables in various typ^ of 
settings. Even more monumental is the task of increasing our understanding about 
the specific nature of the interrelationship among the variables. Thus, our pr^ent 
findings should be considered a new start-up. 

In sum, the literature indicates some of the contingency^ variables and 
provides us with only a loose theoredcal framework that needs refinement and 
tesdng. 

In the next section we present some brief cases that will both illustrate the 
interaction among the many variables discussed thus far and serve to introduce our 
contingency framework. 

The cases represent recent developments in planning organizations, namely, 
the strategic business unit (SBU) concept. This new planning organization, often 
distinct from the operating organization, clarifies some issues and helps us to 
explain our conceptual framework. That is, from the literature reviewed thus far 
and the cases to be presented, we believe that the planning process needs to be 
designed to meet the needs of the particular organization. The importance of the 
planning process to the particular organization will vaiy^ depending up>on 

1. Size. 

2. Product-market strategy, scope or domain— that is, the diversity or relatedness of 
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the products being manufacture and sold by the organization in terms of product 
divQsii>% market diversity and or geographic diversity. 

3. Crucial contin^icies — here we are talking about the pressure points, that is, the 
most crucial aspects of the enwonment for the particular organization in terms of 

sur\i\al and success. 

4. Technology —the le\el of scientific specialization needed. 

5. The rate of change and the predictability of that change in the preceding four 

amas. 

6. The to which the traditional operating structure and associated processes 

can <x>pe with the strategic situation of the firm, that is, with the five areas 
outlined. This represents our major thesis. Organization structure is seen to be 
efective if it fits with the variable areas discussed. Associated processes help to 
ensure this fit. Included in the associated processes category is the planning 
proems. Howe^o-, the most recent response to today’s complex environment is the 
planning organizarion. This response is a result of the inability of the organiza- 
tion struaure and its processes to eflfectively handle the diversity, and so on, in the 
enraonment. In this way, the planning process and organization design are seen 
to be complementary and interaedve mechanisms for coping wdih the strategic 
situation. 


NEW PLANNING ORGANIZATIONS: CASE EXAMPLES 

Recent developments within organizations have highlighted the fact that plan- 
ning process^ can be us^ as a response to diversity. Planning processes and 
planning organmtions, disdnedy different from the organization for execution, 
have taken form and are generally referr^ to as soategic business units, after the 
GE organizarion. 

A r^ni study by Allen shows that the adoption of sophisticated planning, 
retvard, and evaluation systems are the latest organizational innovations being 
cxeaxM and a^pted by American enterprise.^ Using a sample of forty American 
a>r|x>iarions, Allen followed changes in structure and process from 1970 to 1974. 
He found little change in structure, but extensive changes are probably attributa- 
ble to the adoption of some form of the SBU structure. 

Therefore, as has been indicated and will be shown, the planning organiza- 
rion is an alianarive mechanism for coping with diversity and is simultaneously 
ioteKiei^ndent with the organization’s struaure. To explain this new planning 
organizanon, we will d^cribe the OST (objectives, strategies, and tactics) system 
used at Texas Instruments (H). Thai, otha variations will be described. The 
following action is adapted from Galbraith and Nathanson.^^ 

The OST System and Texas instruments 

The objarrives, strategies, and taaics system at TI is one of the oldest of the 
new ^naation of planning systems. It was started in 1962 and was felt to be fully 
oi^arional in 1967. Until that time, TI opaated as did most United States 
eniopnses with me standard divisionalized structure shown in Exhibit 6-3. This 
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Standard Divisionalized Structure 



structure was successful in generating TFs growth by decentralizing the short-run 
operations to Product/Customer Centers (PCCs). These units were $1- to 180- 
million businesses and were the basic profit centers. Long-range activity was 
concentrated in the top management, with the group and division managers 
serving as translators. In the early 1960s, however, a shaking out of the semicon- 
ductor industry^ and the loss of some government contracts caused a reexaminadon 
of the TI structure and process. 

Several problems were found. Typical problems inherent in a divisionalized 
organization structure began to surface. The PCCs or divisions tended to duplicate 
expensive spedalist resources with little sharing. 

Each PPC was operating for its own benefit. Although this focused short-run 
thinking was a strength, it was also a liability. It generated small thinking in that 
new product ideas were keyed to existing capabilities or to incremental expan- 
sions. There was no way to call upon the resources of the entire coriX)ration when 
several PCCs were operating in Europe or in the same market. There was interde- 
pendence across the PCCs for many long-range programs. The OST system was 
created to tap this source of interdependence by focusing on the strategic long- 
range goals of the company. Hence, the creation of such a planning system 
represented both a response or reaction to environmental diversity relatedness and 
an integration and realignment of the organization’s internal resources to create a 
‘"fit” among structure, process, and product-market strategv^ Notice also that the 
d.ecline in economic performance needed to stimulate such a move toward a better 
“fit.” 

The OST system was created to supplement, not replace, the PCC structure. 
In essence, the PCC structure remains as it is shown in Exhibit 6-3 and is the 
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srucrure far me exeaidon and achievement of this year’s budget. The OST system 
is iised for Dlanning and resource allocation. The people are the same, however, 
and mns: handle a short-run operating responsibility and a long-run strategic 
resnonsibiliiy. The next paragraphs will describe the OST structure and how it 

opemres. 

T"e OST stmcrure, shown in Exhibit 6-4, is similar to the divisionalized 
srrucrure. Xorice that me three planning levels— objectives, strategies, and 
lachcs — ^correspond, respeaively, to corporate-, business-, and functional-level 
planning. This case, then, also pro\'ides some greater insight into the different 
els of planning and iheir interactions thereof. 

At the top is me overall corporate objective that is to be achieved by nine 
business objectives. The business objective are relatively stable businesses in 
which n will opiate. They are chosen and defined by the top management and 
the cormiaie dev elopment function. Each is a fairly self-contained business, and 
the oldecuve states its character and sales, profit, ROI, and market penetration 
targets for a ten- to Mtem-yeai period. Objectives may be for the auto industry or 
for Europe. Quite often, they cut across the group and division shown in Exhibit 
6-4. 

For each olyecdve, there is an objeaive manager. The objective manager for 
the auiomodve objective might be the group execudve for semiconductors, as most 
oi me sales will come from that ama. Therefore, that execudve is responsible for the 
suat^c direction and coordinadon of the automodve objecdve and, simultane- 
oush . for me shon-mn profit performance of the semiconductor group. 

Each objOTiv e consists oi several strat^es. Strategies are also stated in terms 

EXHIBIT 6-4 
The OST Structure 
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of five- to ten-year goals, with a time dimension and milestones to measure 
accomplishments. For example, one strateg\^ for the automotive objective is to 
provide miaroprocessor computers for fuel systems. 

The strategy manager is the division manager (D: shown in Exhibit 6-3i in 
the semiconductor group. He reports to the group executive for both short-mn 
profit performance and long-run strategic performance. Second and third strate- 
gies are to provide safety systems and metal plating products. Th^e strategies are 
implemented and developed by strategy managers in groups other than the 
semiconductor group managed by the objective manager. In 25 percent of the 
cases, there are cross-groups and cross-divisional objecdves and strategies. The role 
of the objective manager is to idendfy strategies across the company and puli them 
together into a strategic plan for that objective. The strategy* manager plays the 
same role for the next level in which there are tactics and tacdc managers who 
report to the strategy* managers. 

Strategies consist of several tactics that are six- to eighteen-month check- 
pM3ints and are assigned to a PCC. Progress against them is reported monthly. The 
year in a tactical action plan becomes this year’s budget. In this way, resource 
allocation is ded to strategic thinking and to execudon organizadon. The plan- 
ning and the doing are linked, as the same people operate in both modes. 

In many instances the planning system will be aligned perfecdy with the 
operadng organizadon. Such is the case with most convendonal planning organi- 
zadons. This “overlayed” planning system serves as a response to the intardepend- 
ency^ in the environment and need for a longer-term orientadon than the operadng 
structure could provide. Hence, once again, we see that structure and process work 
as complementary^ mechanisms for coping with the various sources of diversity in 
the environment or from the product-market strategy*. 

One of the points that has been stressed in this chapter is that one cannot 
make a substandal change in structure without making compensating and rein- 
forcing changes in processes, rew^ard systems, and people. Such is the case at TI. A 
couple of problems are created by the OST system. One is the matrix organizadon 
that is created in the OST structure. Strategy* managers have muldple boss^, and 
there is the potential for conflict. Second, the managers have simultaneous short- 
run and long-run responsibilides. The convendonal wisdom has always said that 
one cannot mix short- and long-run responsibilities in the same role, as the 
short-run drives out the long run. The changes in processes, rewards, and people 
are aimed at solving those problems. 

The planning process itself is designed to channel conflict into the planning 
acdvdty where it is resolved. The strategy^ managers then operate against a single set 
of agreed uf>on numbers. The process starts with some four hundred managers 
meedng for a week in March. At the meeting, each objective is presented by the 
objecuve manager and selected strategy managers. Guidelines for obj ecdv^ come 
from the objecdves and policy committee of the board of directors. This committee 
meets three dmes p>er year for twu days to establish overall direcdon. Then, final 
approval of the objectives is negodated with the corporate dev^elopment commit- 
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lee, wfiidi consists of me top operating managers; the directors of corporate 
develapment, marketing, and research and development; and the patent attorney. 
This meets for one day about twice each month to review the OST 

system. The objectives are negotiated by objective managers after the annual 
planning conference. After final approval, the objecdve is reviewed throughout the 
year by the objective managar. Implementation falls to the strategy^ managers, and 
tactics 3ie re^ie^ved monthly. In this way, the budget for growth goals is allocated 
and managed. The budget for current oparations, on the other hand, goes through 
the PCC system. The two budgets are integrated at the top through the operating 
committee, which consists only of group executives, corporate staff executives, and 
the omce of the chief executive. It is in these forums with interlocking member- 
ships mat conflicts are raisai and worked through. 

Control over the strategic milestone is as extensive as that over the short-run 
operations. Toere is an OST informadon and repordng system as well as a PCC 
system. Tacdc managa^s are responsible for o\^r and under spending on OST 
milestones. Bom the short- and long-mn are integrated into an o|>eradng state- 
ment, which includes revenue, operadng expense, operadng profit, strategic ex- 
pend, and organizadon profit. 

Managas are held jointly accountable and are rewarded for short- and 
long-mn paformance goals. The strategic goals are kept visible and are measured 
along with the short-mn goals. Both short- and long-run paspecdves are part of 
the rew ard system. Thus, the informadon system and the reward system reinforce 

the OST s^'siem. 

-\noma supporting process is the carea movement of managers. Some 
attempt ts mane to have managers experience a line responsibility, then a staff job, 
men a ime job, a staff job, and so on. In this way, the manager is exposed first to a 
tas-N in w Inch ne or she must m^t short-run operadng numbers and exercise direct 
aumoniy o\er subordinates. Then, the manager experiences an ambiguous staff 
joo w ith ionger-ran resjx>nsibilid^, in which, to implement policies, the coop>era- 
don of mc^e who do not work direcdy for the manager must be secured. Those that 
^^ccessrul will able to oj^rate simultaneously in the line, in the short-run 
PCC s:: ucmres. and in the long-range matrix OST system. By this process, people 
are prepared kw the dual roles. 

^ ^ ^ G'edi^ a resource allocadon process to develop products for 

cm. erse cusmesses and markets. It has another struaure—the PCC— for managing 
^.cr:^ prtxiucts ana tecnnoiogies. Tie same managers operate in both modes. 

are mttxatea through the OST system. Then, once the numbers are 
a 5 .eea upon, me m^nagm shift to an operadng mode in the PCC structure. They 
w,! ^ planning and one for operadons. There are reinforcing 

^ .mormation systems, rew'ard systems, and career movements 

ma: comp .e:e me ht among suategN , struaure, and process. The general manage- 
men: worx tor snaiegi<ally managing muldple sources of diversity is shared 
mrougnou: me meiarchy. 

irer-ive orpnizanons, then, seem to be ones that have developed comple- 

V ^..ecnamsms to d^l with diversity'. 
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Other variations are being adopted by other companies. GE adopted an SBU 
structure in 1968.^2 xhe numbers vary% but GE operates approximately forty-five 
SBUs, which are similar to strategies at TL The SBU structure is for planning, and 
the standard multidivisional structure is for control and operations. At the mo- 
ment, four SBUs are managed by group execudves, twenty by division managers, 
and nineteen by department managers. This is equivalent to a PCC manager at TI. 
The level is indicated by whether the SBU is cross-departmental or cross-divisional 
and by the size of the business. 

An SBU is subject to definition by a top management group that must 
continually define the SBU boundaries. An SBU is to be a reladvely independent 
business mission (i.e., independent of other SBUs) with a clearly defined set of 
compedtors and the capacity to measure profit and loss. The criteria are fuzzy and 
require condnual updadng of the SBU*s charter. 

What are the criteria and why do they require updadng? 

In TI’s case, updating w^as a respwDnse to a need to retain the product 
specialists required by the technological and compedtive nature of the pardcular 
industry' and yet deal wdth the interdependency in the markets by reducing 
suboptimizadon and by forcing a long-term perspecdve. In short, they had a need 
to compensate for the dysfuncdonalides brought on by a divisionalized organiza- 
tion structure. In TI’s case, the short-term, splintered, goal orientadon needed to be 
tempered by an integradon device — a complementary' planning process. 

GE established the SBU for a number of reasons: ( 1 ) It served as a span of 
control reducer. ( 2 ) It served to highlight smaller pieces of the business that had 
large growth potendal but would go unnodced otherwise. ( 3 ) It served as a career 
path. ( 4 ) It ser\^ed to control and assign and formulate goals. 

Still other organizations define SBUs around markets. General Foods has a 
divisionalized structure that organizes different products produced by different 
technologies into divisions and groups. However, it has come to be recognized that 
the consumer thinks in terms of meals rather than products. He or she plans a 
main meal or breakfast and then purchases Birds Eye frozen foods, Gtxxi Seasons 
salad dressings, and Jello desserts. Therefore, some strategic coordination between 
the divisions on markedng and product development can lead to a more consistent 
offering. Therefore, a breakfast SBU, main meal SBU, and so forth were created for 
this strategic direction. In this case, however, the organization created a separate 
role of SBU manager instead of using the existing line organization managers. 
Each SBU manager has a market development manager and a controller reporung 
to him or her. The purp)Ose is to guide long-run product development by market 
and to achieve cross-divisional coordinational coordinadon. Once the planning is 
accomplished, how^ever, execudon falls to the divisional stmcture. The technolo- 
gies for manufacturing and distribudng frozen foods are quite different from those 
for puddings and salad dressings. Divisions should be organized for producdon on 
a product basis; only the market p>osidoning and product development require 
cross-division planning coordinadon. 

These brief examples are representative of the various planning process 
structures currendy'^ ev^olving to handle business, market, or geographic diversity 
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mat is being exwrienced primarily by the product divisionalized companies. The 
sepamie organizations for planning and execution enable them to respond to 
multiple sources for diversity and cross-divisional interdependencies. As such, 
th^ planning organizations are the newest source of organizational innovation, 
the new structures that some authors claim them to be. The reason is the 
extensive pows--shaiing, confiict-resolving mechanisms that are created as well as 
me new information systems, reward systems, and career movements that go with 
me inno\ation. 

These new planning organizations are also found within firms with func- 
tional struciuies. Many functional organizations are either too small to divisional- 
ize or the economies of scale are too great to make the divisionalized structure 
feasible. Other functional organizations remain as such because of an overpower- 
ing need for functional specialists. If these functional organizations simultane- 
ously opeate in diverse markets, an SBU or planning organization should be 
overIay«2 on me operating structure. 

An example of a relati\ely small, functional, related product organization 
with multiple business markets is AXY. AXY manufacturers blades for both the 
consumer and industrial market. Each of these markets, in turn, has various 
submarkets that have their own unique potentials, opportunities, and risks. This 
rather small, functionally organized company has operated in a traditional 
manner. The functional organization is necessary" because of the high degree of 
product relatedness. The raw material, manufacturing process, and technology are 
similar across products. In addition, the small size of the organization prohibits a 
di\isionalized structure based upon markets because such duplication of resources 
would be much too costly. 

Problems started to occur. Not close enough attention was being paid to the 
indi\idual markets. The focus of attention would shift from one market to another 
oas^ upon some current contingency'. Resources would shift correspondingly, 
I^\ing otha- markets unattended. 

The cmreni struaure was unable to handle the market diversity. An SBU 
SiToctuie \sas set up to maintain a continuing focus on all-imf>ortant business 
marKeis. be they small and growing or large and stable. This was done by 
csaOiishing dual responsibilides, both functional and product— market, and there- 
by prodding a ■’champion” for the partioilar area. Hence, the functional organi- 
zauon can also benefit by these new planning organizauons. 


A CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK: STRATEGIC SITUATION, 

ORGANIZATION STRUCTURE, PLANNING PROCESS 

-■\s uas Stated pre\iousIy, the organizadon literature, the planning literature, and 
Uie ase stuoies indicate that the planning process needs to be designed to meet the 
needs of the particular organizadon. In addidon, the planning process may act as a 
complementary- information and decision-making mechanism to the organiza- 
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don structure. The planning process may be either aligned with the existing 
operating structure or distinctly separate, serving as a ‘'planning organizadon.” In 
either case, the planning process, other information and decision-making pro- 
cesses, and the organizadon structure must act in an interdependent and comple- 
mentaiy^ manner in dealing with the strategic situation of the firm. 

At the risk of being overly simplistic, we have develo|3ed a typology' of 
strategic situations in which we believe many organizations today find themselves 
operating. We then describe the probable nature of the organization structure and 
the type of planning organizadon that would be required to complement the 
organizadon structure so as to deal with the strategic situadon effecdvely. See 
Exhibit 6-5 for a summary* of these fit reladonships. 

The framework we are developing has its roots in the so-called strategy*- 
structure literature. Chandler stimulated much empirical and theoredcal work in 
this area by studying seventy of America’s largest firms. His main diesis states thad^ 

Organization structure follows from the growth strategy pursued by the 
firm. If a structural adjustment does not take place, the strategy will not be 
completely effective and economic inefficiency will result. 

For the most part theorists have confirmed Chandler’s hypothesis. That is, by 
refining his concept of strategy (specifying product-market strategy^ classifica- 
dons^^ and structure, studies have showm that, in the presence of a compeddve 
environment, structure does follow product-market strategy*. Some theorists have 
also argued and shown empirical evidence to suggest that the relationship is often 
reversed, that is, structure influences strategy. We believe that both are true. 

Another important finding is that most firms today have achieved this fit 
between product-market strategy^ and organization structure. A simplified version 
of these “fit reladonships” is shown here: 

Single business — Funcdonal structure 
Related products business — Mulddivisional structure 
Unrelated products business — Holding company structure 

Why should these relationships hold? First of all, a firm’s product-market 
strategy' is seen as an important characteristic not only because it affects structure 
but also because each different strategy type is hypothesized to place a firm in a 
unique position with respect to its environment. Differences in product-market 
strategy^ reflect differences in the environmental diversity and complexity that top 
management faces. Therefore, each product-market strategy^ type is hypothesized 
to place a different degree, and perhaps a different kind of information processing 
requirement on the organization. 

The literature indicates that a structure or a fit between a suategy* and a 
structure should yield high performance because each structural type is assumed to 
have certain underlying structured processes and systems associated with it that 
will aid in coping with other diversity presented to it by the pardcular product- 
market strategy. 
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Theorists, however, have failed to show that a fit between product-market 
strategy and organization structure leads to high economic performance. Aside 
from the fact that most firms have attained this “fit,” hence making it difficult to get 
a relevant control group, we believe that the failure to attain significant findings in 
tliis area derives mainly from the fact theorists have failed to recognize that there 
may be significant variation of the underlying structural variables and processes 
betw^n organizations. A single example would be wide variations in centraliza- 
tion that might exist between firms all having the multidivision structure. 

As Rumeit states,^^ 

Organizational structure consists of a great deal more than the differences 
that can be shown by charts. Systems of control, planning and information flow, 
methods of reward and punishment, the degree of delegation and techniques of 
coordination are among the important determinants of the way of life within the 
enterprise. The usefulness of the distinaion between functional and multidivi- 
sional organizations depends upon the degree to which these structures are 
associated with consistent differences among many other organizational 
charaaeristics. 

Tlierefore our contention is this: 

First, the strategic situation consists of more than just product-market 
strategy^ Although product-market strateg>^ is an extremely important dimension, 
it is often tempered by considerations such as size, technology^ and the particular 
contingencies in the environment. 

Second, structural responses to product-market strategy^ are important, but 
performance depends upwDn not only the fit between product-market strategy* and 
structure but more realistically the fit between strategy -stmcture and organiza- 
tional processes. 

Third, in today’s environment the diversity in the environment has increased 
tlie role impK>rtance of these internal coordinating processes and has spunred the 
development of planning organizations that are designed to cope with the diver- 
sity^ and internal integration that the operating structure cannot handle. 

Finally, the focus of the planning system will be a function of the fit, or lack 
tfiereof, between the strategic situation and organizadon stmcture. 

With this brief review of the “strategy— structure” literature as a background, 
we will now present a simplified typology^ of organizadons (Exhibit 6-5). This 
typxology^ corresponds to the case examples that were presented in the previous 
section. 

We begin by taking pieces of the total strategic situadon. That is, we begin 
with the product and market strategy% specify the operadng structure that should, 
and does in most cases, exist to fit that product-market strategy^ and then show 
hiow the deficiencies in the capabilities of the pardcular operadng structure in 
coping wdth the information processing needs of the environment would call for a 
different emphasis for the SBU system. We then modify the product-market 
s trategy^ to include other variables to achieve a more realistic view of the “strategic 
situation.” 
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Controlling Strategic Plans 


tNTRODUCTION 

Since the publication of .Anthony’s framework,' additional work has apjx'ared, 
most of it since 1970, that attempts to explore the issues in control. Several books 
have been vmtten on the general topic.- An attempt has been made to relate 
relevant quantitadve techniques® and the systems approach '* to the management 
control problem. 

absent from all these efforts is any discussion of the control of 
strategic plans. In his three-level framework, Anthony presented few specifics on 
rantrol at the strategic level, assigning most of the control functions to the two 
lower levels. Of the later authors cited, only Newman has singled out the strategic 
control area for separate treatment. 

And yet the control erf strategic plans is an important managerial problem. 
Perhaps the reason for its lack of coverage in the management literature is an 
incomplete undmtanding of the differences between strategic and lower levels of 
control ^d the implications of these differences on the tools required for strategic 
control. This chapter* is designed to fill this gap by discussing these differences and 
presemng their implicauons for the design of information and control systems 

lo make the contrast a^ stark as possible, only two different levels of 

SmvSr School, University of 
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management are discussed. Obviously, the levels of management decision are not a 
simple dichotomy but, rather, a continuum from the most strategic to the most 
op>erational-level decisions. Furthermore, the distinctions blur for any given deci- 
sion, which in general has strategic, tactical, and operadonal facets. Even for what 
is universally accepted to be a strategic decision, some aspects of control wall look 
operational- JSievertheless, it is fair to state that most strategic-level decisions will 
have the characteristics at that end of the spectrum and that thev can be contrasted 
to the characteristics at the operational level. 


DIFFERENCES 

The differences between strategic and operational control are highlighted by 
reference to a general definidon of management control. This definition is as 
follows: Management control is the set of measurement, analysis, and action 
decisions required for the timely management of the continuing op^ation of a 
process. The four parts of this secdon discuss the differences in the terms presented. 

Measurement 

Strategic control requires data from more sources. The typical opera- 
tional control problem uses data from veiy^ few sources. In the extreme case, only 
the op)eration itself generates data; at the very' most, a few environmental factors are 
involved. For example, in scheduling producdon, the bulk of the informadon 
needed to pick the next job on the machine is generated by the operadon itself. 
Only data on deadlines and relationships to other parts of the factory- do not arise 
from the operation itself. In contrast, strategic control typically involves data from 
many sources. Normally all parts of the organization contribute data of relevance, 
and many important data come from outside as well. For example, consideradon 
of a merger possibility requires examination of internal factors, characterisdcs of 
the other firm, and market characterisdcs. 

Strategic control requires more data from external sources. Related to the 
preceding point, strategic decisions are normally taken with regard to the external 
environment as opposed to internal operating factors. This gives rise to a wide 
variety of external sources from which relevant data must be drawn. This of course 
implies an increased difficulty in gathering these data and probably an increased 
difficulty in keeping them organized once they are gathered. 

Strategic control data are oriented to the future. In one sense, all data for 
control are gathered in the present, as control exercised in a dmely fashion and 
based on current data is implied by our general definition of control. Because the 
strategic decision upon which midcourse corrections are being made tends to be 
future oriented, the data gathered now are more generally used to recast the future 
before action is taken. This is in contrast to operational control decisions in which 
control data give rise to immediate decisions that have immediate impacts. 
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Strategic contro! is more concerned with measuring the accuracy of the 
decision oremise. Operating dmsions tend to be concerned with the quantitative 
\alue d: certain outcomes. What is usually measured, therefore, is the value of 
seme factor of picxiuciion. The percentage of defects in a batch, the total labor 
cemen: in a nroduedon pan, and the number of tests performed by a hospital 
facilim are r>pical example of operating measurements. By way of contrast, 
srategic control normally wish^ to check whether or not the assumptions made 
are correct- Somerims this involves quandtative informadon, but it is just as likely 
to involve a comoarison against qualitadve and stmctural information about the 
market, compedtors* product lines, and the like. 

Strategic control standards are based on external factors. The standards 
aaains: which smategic performance is measured are necessarily more external to 
the environmenn given the nature of the strategic problem. Measurement stand- 
ards for oi^mdng problems can be established fairly by past performance on 
similar pnxiucts or by similar o|:^adons currendy being performed. On the other 
hand, me usual standard for comparison in the strategic arena is how well a 
similar compedtor is doing or some otha- extanal yardsdek. As with the data that 
come from extana! sources, this makes the standards harda to use, both because 
the\ are less acc^sible and l^cause they are not likely to be so easily comparable 
once they are obtained 

Stiategic control relies on a variable reporting interval. The typical op>erat- 
ing msssurement is concerned with operadons ova some period of dme: pieces 
week, profit pa quarta, and the like. As a result, the measurement interval is 
typically quite regular. Strategic events occur much more irregularly, and the 
measuiemeni mter\^ is thaefore variable. This variation of the interval is related 
10 an cnai ration that is discussed furtha in the secdon on dming. For now, let us 
simph. note mat me irregalaiiiy adds to the difficult in measurement. 

mese ctiaractensacs, taken togetha, l^d to measurement that is much 
more oitrcui: ror snategic problems. Suategic measurements are less accessible, 
.ess regular, muen more variable in their types and sources, and, in the final 
anau*s:s, .ess measurable l^cause they are qualitadve rather than quandtative. 

A.nah'sis 


Or mccie.s ana metnods that are used to analyze strategic control problems 
no: surprisingly, reiated to the models and methods used in strategic plan- 
ning o: me insights developed over past years about the planning problem 

a: :n:s are equally applicable in control. 

^ 0, c.irgiC conifoi models are less precise. Strategic control models, like 
-uamge planning models, tend to be aggregate approximadons of a large world as 
'if 2 small one. This is in contrast to opa-ational 
- ^cris, w nioi are generally very precise in the narrow domain to which 
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Strategic control models are less formal. This is a harder generalization to 
make, as approximate models are used in operational control, on the one hand, 
and formal models are occasionally veiy^ useful in the strategic control process. 
However, as a rule, the models that govern the considerations in a strategic control 
problem are much more intuitive and, therefore, less formal. 

The principal variables in a strategic control model are structural. Once the 
structure of an operational control problem is captured, the variations for which 
measurements must be made tend to be quantitative. This point was highlighted 
in the section on measurement. In strategic control, the whole stmcture of the 
problem, as represented by the model, is likely to var\% not just the values of the 
parameters. These structural variations are related typically to unforeseen events 
that occurred and or predicted events that did not occur in the external 
environment. 

The key need in analysis for strategic control is model flexibility. It follows 
that, because the overall assumptions are being examined and the stmcture of the 
problem is varying in strategic control, an ability to be flexible in analysis is key. 
That is, it is necessary^ to have the ability to modify the stmcture of the model easily. 
This is in contrast to operadng control, for which efficient quantitative computa- 
tion is usually most desirable. 

The key activity in management control analysis is alternative genera- 
tion. As in the analysis of planning strategy^ the most important acti\ity in 
strategic control is generation of alternatives, not their formal analysis. In the 
control problem at the strategic level, this means that the discovery’ of causes, while 
important, is hard to do in any formal analytical way. Once a cause is suggested, 
the key step is the generation of alternatives to deal with it. This is different from 
the operational control problem, in which in many cases all control alternatives 
have been specified in advance. The key analysis step in operations is to discover 
exactly what happened. Once this is done, the choice of action is normally the 
simple step of implementing an alternative that has been identified previously. 

The key skill required for management control analysis is creativity. For 
the reasons given, the principal skill in management control at the strategic level is 
creativity. This skill is used for recognizing stmctural variations from the original 
plan, generating new models and action alternatives, analyzing them as tar as 
possible, and havdng other dealings with the less stmctured world of strategic 
control. In operational control, by contrast, the formal review of outcomes to 
discover causes means that the key skill required is the ability to do technical, even 
statistical, analysis of the data received. 

Action 

As in the previous two sections, which deal with the measurement and 
analysis categoric of decision in the control problem, the strategic problem is 
somewhat more difficult to deal with in taking action than its operation^ii 
counterpart. 
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The relauonshlp between action and outcome is weaker in strategic 
control. A frustration that is continually reported by managers at the strategic 
frvel is their inability to "turn many knobs.” Those knobs that they can turn seem 
to have much less impact on the areas they would like to control. This is not 
surprising, as me most desirable area for control in strategic problems— the 
emironment — is the least subject to direct acdon. Howwer, even the internal 
control variables are difficult to manipulate, as outcomes are at best delayed from 
the time at which acdon is inidated. At worst, there is no perceptible impact of 
taking action. Operadng systems are, by contrast, much easier to influence directly. 

The key action variables in strategic control are organizational. Such 
knobs as there are m turn in the strategic problem are largely organizational, as 
distinct from the op^adonal control problem, where technical factors such as 
labor levels, producdon levels, choice of materials, and the like are the predomi- 
nant coBiroliabte. Conecdve acdon in the strategic area usually means a change 
in oiganizadonai form or stniaure, a movement of personnel, or some other 
change in the deployment of the human and organizadonal resources to meet the 
changing or l^ttar understood emironment. 

Alternative actions in strategic control are less easy to choose in 
advance. Because each new strategic control problem presents a unique and 
usually different set of details, because the combinadons are complex, and because 
me data are dilfrise, it is usually not economical or even possible to choose all 
possible acdon responses to recei\ed data in advance. In an operational control 
problem, the few r^ponses jx)ssibie can usually all be worked out before any 
operaung data are received. Wlien these data are received, exercising control is a 
simple matter of correcting the iiajeaory by already established rules. In the 
strategic control problem, the trajectorv^ correcdons are much more difficult and 
me number of |x>ssibilia^ is much greater. It is usually not economical to 
aniiapate action possibilides undl an outcome is actually received, even if it is 
feasible 

Tne worst TaUing in strategic control is omitting a worthwhile action. In 

oi^dng control, the most typical sins are those of commission. Complaints 
aocui too many people employed, too many defects, and too much inventory are 
^amcBti commomy hi^ra in operadons. In the strategic control problem, sins of 
umiNNion are much more serious. Not mo\ing into a business opportunity when it 
prc:^cnw itseu, not unuenaking a pardcular social program, not applying resour- 
ces io meet me cnaiienges in the best fashion are the common problems. Using a 
tamous example as an anaicg\% operadng control problems in a buggywhip 
:actor\ woum ^ixeiy concern themselves with producing too large an inventory of 
or prcxiucing them at too high a cost. The strategic problem is not 
gemng out of the buggywhip business in dme. 

Timing 

Noi omy oo me empnas^ in the three major decision areas differ in strategic 
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and opaating control problems, but the issues in timing these decisions are also 
different- 

The time frame for strategic control is longer. Not surprisingly, the period 
in which control has an impact is longer for strategic problems than for operating 
problems- The consequences of a strategic decision are larger and can be felt over a 
longer period, even if the decision takes place in a fairly short time. Mergers and 
acquisitions are a good example of this effect. They have profound effects on the 
basic shape of the organization for the rest of its life. The consequences of 
operating control decisions are shorter lived. 

The timing of strategic control is events oriented. This asserdon is related 
to the asserdon about measurement internal. It simply states that discrete events 
influence the strategic world most markedly. By contrast, operating decisions tend 
to be made on a periodic basis, and they are usually measured accordingly. 

Strategic control has little repetition. Strategic control problems tend to be 
unique. Not even the structure is the same as past problems of a like kind, much 
less the technical details. Operadng problems, by way of contrast, tend to repeat 
their structure. Only the quandtative values differ from period to period. For 
example, the mix of jobs and the technical resources required to produce them 
may be different from week to week, but the basic problem of matching jobs and 
resources in a shop remains the same. The resources change only slowly, and the 
capabilides of the system do not vary much from one scheduling interval to 
another. The typical strategic control problem, such as responding to compeddon 
in a new" product decision, is different in both structure and technical details from 
occurrence to occurrence. 


IMPLICATIONS 

The characteristics of strategic control needs just documented imply differing 
characterisdcs and emphases for the information and control systems that support 
these needs. 

Implications for Information Systems 

Strategic control requires a greater variety of data types. Because of the 
more complex nature of the strategic control problem and because there are more 
different sources of data, more data types are required. Operadng control problems 
typically have a smaller variety of data. 

The total volume of data required for strategic control is smaller. On the 
other hand, w^hereas the number of data types is larger for strategic control, the 
total volume associated wdth each data type is smaller. For example, the total 
market forecast by month for five years for ten different product lines comprises 
only six hundred data values. This is one of the larger volumes of data that w^ould 
be confronted in a strategic problem. Typical volumes of actual values would be 
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mucli smaller than this. On the other hand, perhaps thousands of pieces of data of 
each t\pe are requiroi for the pa\TolI proc^sing of even a small organization. 

Strdtegic control data are more aggregated. Strategic problems, encom- 
passing as the\* do broad segments of the organizadon, are not so concerned with 
demil. As a r^oit, the data are typically aggregated when used. Operating data are, 
almost by definition, used at the most detailed transacdon level, meaning that little 

aggregadon is possible. 


Strategic control data are less accurate. By the same token, data for strategic 
control need be less accurate. Errors of 5, 10, or even 50 percent are not atypical in 
such data, although for control purposes one would hope for less than 50 percent. 
Opeiadng data genially need to be as accurate as possible. For example, rounding 
salarc payments to the near^t hundred dollars is unsatisfactory, either to the 
crganizanon or to the employee, depending on who is favored by the rounding. 
On the other hand, a value rounded to the nearest million dollars is probably 
su&aenily aomiate when lcx>king at overall payroll expenses by quarter to discern 
cc^i cends for a malium-sized organizadon. 

The most important strategic control information is structural. Supporting 
the ssBiegic control models ciiscussed in the section on analysis requires informa- 
uon on the structure of the world as represented by the mcxleL Unlike the 
operadonal control area, the \'alues of the technical variables are only of secondary 
importance. The sort of informadon to be captured by the system that supp>orts 
strategic conixol concerns the presence, alienee, or strength of relationships 
among components of the overall s^'stem being modeled rather than the values of 
she iechnicai % ariabies contained in the model. In short, the most critical informa- 
uon ior stmiegic control models is whether or not a model segment should be 
pre^ni and m what torm rather than the detailed values of the coefficients in that 
model ^menL This is related to the question of data accuracy. 

I ne receipt otoata tor strategic controlis more sporadic. IMot surprisingly, 
^ven me ent-paced radiar than dock-paced nature of strategic control, data for 
^ r^ei\ed sporadically as events take place rather than on a 

implies that a data capture system that is 
mr me regular data capture inherent in an operating control system will 
not m gmemi suitable for the strategic control problem, in which data are 
i^s i^uiarly. 


control data are less processable by computer. Operating data 
mat insice he fan are likely to be directly ^machine readable.** Even if they 
®ore available by virtue of hanng arisen inside the organization. 
V... ^ ftana, me strategic control data that arise in the environment rather 

This means that 

..o., otamivecata capture, verification, and th^ 

... .. .. .uis IS not as serious a failing as it might first appear. It does implv that any 
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computerization of strategic control tools must consider the important step of 
capturing necessar\^ data in machine-readable form. 

The key decision in information for strategic control is what data to 
save. The principal problem in operating control information systems design is 
the technological problem of efficiently capturing and retrieving data. Because of 
the large volumes of data, this technological design problem is veiy important. A 
miniscule saving in storage and retrieval time, when multiplied by the number of 
transactions in the typical operating control system, can lead to a large benefit. By 
way" of contrast, the difficult decision in strategic control is deciding which of the 
myriads of data the world generates are worth sa\ing. The typical admonition to 
‘'save every-thing,” which is usually suggested for the operating control problem, is 
quite impossible in the strategic environment. The world is generadng too much 
data in too many diverse types for that to be at all practical. One must instead be 
very selective in what is saved. Once the decision of what to save is made, the 
technological decision of how to save it is fairly straightforward, given that the 
volume of these data is small. Whether or not to capture the data now in 
machine-readable form is still an important decision, but it can be rejectoi now 
and instituted later at additional cost if and when machine-readable uses of the 
data develop. The key continuing decision is whether or not to save the data at all, 
in whatever form, at the ume they are generated. 

Taken together, these statements about the characterisdcs of the informadon 
systems required to support suategic control decisions present a rather different 
profile from the standard data processing information system. They present the 
picture of an externally oriented, much less formal process by which appropriate 
data are captured and saved in a variety of forms, at irregular inten als. It is little 
wonder that attempts to apply the methods and technology' of standard data 
processing systems to the suategic conuol problem have been less than successful. 
The information required and the methods for capturing it are enough different in 
the suategic problem that very^ litde carry-over from uansaction processing sys- 
tems is jxrssible. 

implications for Controlling Formal Plans 

It can be inferred from the earlier discussion that a formal plan, in the form 
of a documented quantitadve model, is less possible in the suategic area than in 
lower levels of decision making. The qualitadve factors that are less easy to capture 
in any formal sense play a much more important role in the suategic area. Having 
said this, it is sdil desirable to conuol carefully those segments of the strategic plan 
that can be documented formally. It is not possible to use the same methods for this 
analysis as is used for conuolling operational plans, because the emphases in 
strategic plans are so different. 

Contingency plans are less possible in strategic control. It was argued that 
it is more difficult to generate all pwDSsible actions ahead of time in a suategic 
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problem, because the aitanatives are too numerous and too complex. Beyond that, 
the tvhole idea of contingency* plans is much more difficult in the strategic arena. 
As desirable as it is to anddpate all outcomes and their impact on the strategic 
olan. and to generate the appropriate action response, it is simply too large a 
nroblem to tx frasible. This does not mean that major outcomes should not be 
anticipated or that plans should not be made where possible. It is only to state the 
sad but realistic fact that no matta: how much effort is devoted to this pursuit 
imnortant aiternatives will be missed even if it is economical to try to find them. 

Triggering contingency planning is more important in strategic control. 
Because of this diScuky in making contingency plans, triggering an examination 
of aliernadves when thin^ do not go according to plan becomes much more 
izuDortant. This implies both the increased need and ability to plan and the active 
moniicring of these simadons to bring them to the attendon of the appropriate 
managers when thing begin to go avrry. It seems evident that computerized 
infonnation systems for managers must move more and more in the direction of 
acdve monitoring of the environment of the managers they^ serve. Until this 
happens, humans \dl! condnue to play an important role in processing the diverse 
data receivm and detenidning when something has gone wTong. Even where a 
formal planning model has b^n used, a human must interpret the data and search 
for conclusions as %veil as causes. 

Preprogrammed variance analysis is less possible in strategic control. It is 
lempdng. where a formal model is available, to suggest that the computer perform 
all possible \ ariance analyse (in the accoundng sense). For an operational control 
moifcl this might be fx>ssible. For strategic control it is both difficult technically 
and impossible praaically. The total of all possible variance analyses is many 
more than can computed economically or reviewed effectively by a human. A 
lew key anaiy^ can done automadcaily, but, because of the nonrepetitiveness 
oi strategic control, accounung variance analysis must remain an ad hoc and 
essentially humanly controlled task in the strategic arena. 

A variance inquiry system is more necessary in strategic control. Based on 
LOIS assertion, ii seems im|X)nant to have an inquiry* system linlced to the formal 
p,>ir:n^:;§ mcxiei which combinations of deviations from plans can be 
trxp.orru oy me numan 0|:^ator. No promising variance analy ses are denied to the 
Human, out, because of the huge number of possible analyses, the human should 
canuol those that are made and reviewed. 

A mnance inquiry language is more necessary in strategic control. It 
i-ht: preceding statement that some sort of language in which the 
,in \ ,:U'iance inquiries is highly desirable in the area of strategic control. 

. Hr strategic planning model should be a part of this analysis and should 
avanaDle to generate computations using the combinations of budgeted and 
mat icad to die desired variance results. The inequiry^ language 
onr.:iiOi, in the sense that the users state deviations they* wish to 
examune :n terms of their knowledge of the strategic problem and that these be 
mm me computation required to display the deviations of interest. 
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An augmented formal planning system is more necessary in strategic 
control. Taken with the desirability of using a formal planning system for 
generating suategic plans, this leads to the further assertion that a formal plan- 
ning system should be augmented with the variance inquiiy' language described. 
This would permit the same system that was used to generate the plan to be used in 
controlling that plan, leading to both ease of additional analysis as well as to 
consistency with the plan being controlled 
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8 

Managing the Quality of 
Strategic Thinking 


In. all too many companies, strategic planning efforts produce little more than 
w^indow dressing for poor thinking. Even where considerable management time 
and energy^ are devoted to the task, w^here a "'good planning system’ * is in place, and 
w^liere the chief executive officer is an enthusiastic supporter, insipid ideas and 
nxisleading conclusions can dominate the output. In time, the managers involved 
become disappointed, frustrated, and even scornful of the strategic planning 
prcwress. 

This chapter* examines the nature of this problem and suggests some 
possible remedies. Its purpose is to call attendon to the general manager’s task of 
managing his or her organizadon so as to generate good thinking about the right 
isscies. 


THE PROBLEM FOCUS 

TTie formuladon and implementadon of business strategies is an inherently 
difficult task. The accomplishments of inspired leaders — such as Land of Polaroid, 
L^mkuhi of Timex, and Connally of Crown Cork and Seal — to conceive and to 
caxry out major strategic moves are impressive. The task becomes much more 


*This chapter is prepared by Francis Aguilar, Har\^ard Business School. 
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when snaiegic changes depend on the involvement of many people — 
c::en separared by age, experience, and rank. 

To enact a strategic change invoh^s both insight and commitment. Some- 
one has to discover an idea for change. Someone has to commit company resour- 
ces. The connectal these two someones are in terms of trust and confidence, the 
more diSkuIt be the marriage of insight and commitment. This difficulty 
redec3 ±e nnce-tainii^ and risks associated with most strategic changes. Conclu- 
sions rest on judgments and conjmure and are vulnerable to doubts and to 
cDnuadicdon. Under th^e drcamstances, one person’s considered opinion can 
easily be anodner’s id^ of nonsense. 

This study, which is only partially completed, focuses on the problem of 
sraiegv maiung in its more complex setting — where insight and commitment 
involve cuSerent people. In these situations, insight is typically sought at the 
"midoie larcis ot management, where knowledge and responsibility for specific 
of^raiions (both line and staff) reside; commitment is required from “senior 
geimsi managers/* wha-e the power r^id^. 

The imormanon was gathered primarily through unstructured interviews 
with general managers who were res|X)nsible for corp>orate strategies or for busi- 
ngs stiai^ies and with staff managers resf>onsible either for long-range planning 
acniiiies or for formalized scanning activities (for example, corporate issues, 
§ 0 ’*cmmeiit relations, ana futures research). Where practicable, discussions were 
held with all or mmt of the relevant managers in a company. To date, about 150 
manats in some twenty firms have participated in the study. 

interviews were d^ign«i to identify conditions and practices that 
mmbHed and those that contributed to “good strategic thinking.”^ Based on the 
this chapto* discusses in turn 

i. laaors and conditions that suppress the creation and adoption of new strategic 

mov^, and 

iiit: oamers to inidative and to encourage risk taking and change 

wuere appropnaie. 


A Conceptual Map 

‘*-—5 proisien: oi generating strat^c changes must be viewed in its 

^ 'or purposes of analysis to break it apart along several 

uiniensiDns. 

' change requires both the act of creation, or 

” <»«»nucment. The difficulties associated with each task, 

.--T'lr.lh: sufficiently different to justib- a separate considera- 

said Md done, managers fail to generate good strategic 

significance because ihereasons for inaction and 
^ £|o uje ways to overcome the problem. 

“ manager’s ability and volition, either to 
~ moves, can provide another useful distinc- 
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tion. Broadly speaking, there are conditions in the organizational context that 
hinder or suppress strategic thinking. Strategic thinking is also limited by the 
particular capabilities and attitudes of the individual managers involve. 

A map of the territory’ to be covered, then, might be represented by the 
three-dimensional matrix shown in Exhibit 8-L The arrows are to remind us that 
each cell is strongly interrelated with every’ other cell in this conceptual breakout of 
the problem. 


BARRIERS TO GOOD STRATEGIC THINKING 

The search for conditions and practices that inhibit good strategic thinking can be 
intensified by giving separate attention to each cell in Exhibit 8-L \le\\ing a 
particular type of difficulty from the different perspectives can help to uncover 
subtle but important considerations. To simplify the reporting in this paper, me 
barriers to good strategic thinking are subdivided only between those having to do 
with ability and those with volidon. 


The Problem of Inability 

Not surprising, a common reason for poor strategic planning was a lack of 
ability. The managers called upon to generate new strategies did not possess the 

EXHIBIT 8-1 

Principal Dimensions for Analyzing the Strategy^-Making Process 



Performance 

constraints 


Inability to 
conceive or 
to evaluate 
new concepts 


Unwillingness to 
advocate or 
commit to new 
concepts 
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skills :o do this work.- After all just because a person is good at running an 
ongoing operation d<^ not ensure that he or she can conceptualize new 

approaches. 

A manager’s ability to conceive new strategic concepts would seem so 
obviGusiy a needed element that it need scarcely be mentioned. That might be true 
if conceptual abilities were not so often overlooked in practice when planning 
assignments are meted out. Actually, the reasons for limited abilities and the 
possible corr^rive actions are neither straightforward nor simple. 

The individual manager’s intelleanal capacity and his or her develop>ed 
skills for dealing with strategic concepts are obviously relevant. But a manager’s 
abilities to diink aix>ui new strategic moves are also influenced by contextual 
considerations. 

For example, the individual manager’s ability to think along fresh lines is 
strongly iniiuenced fay me established views held by others in the organization. 
These views can po-tain to the nature of the business, how to compete, what the 
product should be. and how to run the organization. The more strongly these 
\ lews are held, the more inhibiting they are likely to be with respect to new ideas. 
"Toe repressive powers of the corporate mythology” was the way one senior 
executive put it. 

In compsnies located away from industrial and commercial centers, man- 
agers fiequeniiy complained about the problem of parochial thinking resulting 
iiom their isolauon. A successful history' of performance also tends to reinforce 
myopic thinking about the business. Hugh Schwarz complained of this problem 
wnen he smai as director of Corporate Planning for the Coca-Cola Company; 

^ It a person Is happy with the present situation, he will not want to change. 

ine ven succ^s of The Coca-Cola Co.mpany works against its planning for 

change. 


^ \ ernioni Royster, columnist for The Wall Street Journal, recently touched 

on this same jxdnt:^ 

•AmtrnCiin auto inGustry was enormously successful for years making the 

K:nc cr cars n made That very success built up inertia against change until 

Tcrcec lo cnange by foreign competitors who had to offer something different to 

penetrate tne market. 


^ i nc Kina ot mformanon made available to a manager also affects his or her 
2r..;r. to ge^.erate or become committed to new strategic ideas. Thus, environmen- 
pracuces. the openiiess of internal communications, and the explicit 
-r-meanono: issues and pnorities are importantly relevant to the problem 
.v.„- planning often has the effea of inhibiting conceptual 

ennanang it. The result can occur for several reasons. Many 
com-usec anc distraaed by the mechanics and terminology (jargon) 
pianrang systems mcreasingly in vogue today. This problem is 
rs. u -e in companies in which the planning system is in a continual state 
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of revision. More time goes into trvnng to figure out what is wanted than into 
thinking about the business. 

Planning concepts can also create new corporate myths as repressive as the 
old. In several large industrial firms in which portfolio planning approaches had 
been firmly implanted, senior managers complained that operating managers had 
become so conditioned by their assigned “cash cow" business role that they were 
not sensitive to possible growth opportunities in segments within the overall 
charter of their unit. A related pitfall is that the planning effort and the resulting 
plan can give a manager the illusion of having done planning when no construc- 
tive or imaginative thinking has taken place. 

Insight versus commitment These comments were directed largelv to the 
task of generating new strategic concepts where creative insight was called for. Key 
ingredients are the manager’s abilities to detect new opportunities and threats 
(discover the problem), to conceive new combinations and new approaches, to 
sense implications, and to assess the business risks. The senior manager’s task of 
commitment requires similar abilities, but with a diffarent emphasis. 

The problem for senior managers is to evaluate someone else’s ideas and 
judgments with limited firsthand knowledge of the facts. This problem is inten- 
sified in multibusiness companies for those activities where the senior managers 
have not had direct experience. Fred Borch, a former president of General Electric, 
expressed the problem as follows: 

With hundreds of products ranging from eiearic pencil sharpeners to di^ei 
engines and nuclear plants, it is difficult to do an effeaive job of planning. It is. In 
fact, impossible for management to have a direct, personal feeling and knowledge 
about so many business environments. 

In effect, the senior manager has to assess both the quality and the appropri- 
ateness of new ideas, in many or most cases wtith very limited understanding. 
Weakness in a manager’s ability to evaluate the merits and to assess the risks 
associated with a new strategic approach involving major commitments of time 
and resources leads to temporizing or to its rejection. 

The problem for senior managers is exacerbated by the unknowns suixound- 
ing the proposal under consideration. This difficulty in its most direct form 
concerns the relative merits of possible alternative approaches for the strategic 
move in question. William W ommack, deputy chairman of the board of directors 
for the Mead Corpx>ration, saw this as a major problem for senior management: 

The idea that the organization will present strategic alternatives to top 
management is a fiaion. If alternatives are ever generated, they get eliminated as 
they move up the organization. Top management is then faced with accepting or 
rejeaing the one proposed plan that survives the organizational screening. 

A broader problem of context concerns the need for senior management to 
assess how the business strategy in question fits into the total range of concerns for 
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:he crrpcradoFi, How dms the proposed move relate to the other known corporate 
busings acd\ides and concerns in terms of importance and possible interactions? 
Are e±er issues of impDitance to the corporation being overlooked? These ques- 

dons are not easily answered. 

Tie Problem of Wlliingn^ 


For managers, to be able to conceive and to commit to new strategic concepts 
:s no: enough. They must also want to advocate new ideas. A wide variety of factors 
influence the manager s decision on how far to go and on how hard to push. These 
mciQis can grouped as having to do with modvadon and with personal risk as 
defined h> me individual manager and by the organizadonai context. 

Individus! considerations. Some people are natural riverboat gamblers, 
and c±e:^ find comfon %vih the celluloid cuff of the bookkeeper. Some {people 
want to lead the pack, and others prefer to follow. In like manner, managers' 
positions differ gimtiy with respect to their modvadon for recognition and reward 
and iheir willingness to fa^r pa-^nal risks. 

.Although probably rdadvely Hide can be done to change the individual 
manage s pioclhides in this r^ard, an explicit awareness of them can be impor- 
tant for the design of correcdveacdons. In this connection, just how an individual 
manage infill aa in a given situadon depends on the organizational context. 

Contextual considerations. In compames in which strategy^ making was 
acii%eiv and comirucdvely underway, managers would typically single out the 
CEO OT some other senior manager dose to the CEO) as the prime mover. The 
converse also held. Blame for the failure of strategic planning was usually attrib- 
iO uie top ex^mdve. Tne senior execudve’s marked influence manifests itself 
crganmiionally in several ways. 

cianty oi me goals for diange had a major effect on strategy making, 
i ne jiitsi iituauons were those in which the CEO and other senior managers 

in common a idea ot die desired direcdon, degree, and urgency of 
suategic change and in whidi this definition was dearly promulgated to the line 
s:un managers responsible for business strategies. In these situadons, middle 
nmnagers were aole to calibrate the parsonal risks attached to strategic ideas and 
sepmty m advocadng changes that were in line with senior 
management was undear and vadiladng in its 
respea to strategic change, the risks of advocadng new ideas 


. strategic Meas are often in need of modification and almost always 

^ ^ -^-^-^^’guessmg. The way in which senior managers reacted to 

vma.T^x meas greauy aiieaed the perceived risks of advocacy^ No one cares to be 

^ managers are verv^ senisidve to criticism, 

irr -xtxunve who iixes to **Iay it on the line with no punches pulled” 

‘TT ^ ideas. 

i.-'-e :a:e oi ihe “fathers” of unsuccessful strategies is obviously another 
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telltale sign of the personal risks involved. In one company in which the CEO had 
a habit of firing division managers w^hen new^ strategies did not work out, it came 
as no surprise to find managers throughout the company petrified to advocate any 
changes. Admittedly, how^ to deal with a manager w-ho has advocated a strategic 
move that proves to be a flop is not a simple matter. 

The formal measurement and rew^ard systems also influenced the climate for 
change. In most companies, great attention and effort go into budgeting. Man- 
agers are evaluated and often compensated by how^ w^ell the\^ do with respect to 
yearly profits. This stress on short-term results was often dted in practice as a 
deterrent to good strategic thinking. One reason was that concern wdth ''making 
budget” often left litde dme for thinking ahead. Another reason was that the 
pressure for profits tended to give disproportionate importance to moves that gave 
near-term profits. 

The mismatch between planning intentions and the administrative systems 
used to evaluate and rew^ard managers is understandable. These systems in large 
companies are ponderous and deeply rooted. To change them requires great effort 
and time and can be upsetting to an organization. Moreover, management still has 
to run the company's operations, and the requirements for this task do not 
necessarily coincide wdth the requirements for encouraging new’ strategic moves. 


FAClLITATiNG GOOD STRATEGIC THINKING 

While each barrier to good strategic thinking has corresponding solutions, man- 
agers must deal wtith an entire approach of interrelated practices for their com- 
pany. The practices aimed at overcoming specific barriers must also fit wtith each 
other. For this reason, the discussion on facilitating good strategic thinking wtill 
start with a look at the overall approaches in two companies. These accounts wtill 
be follow^ed by a description of other seleaed practices that appeared to conuibute 
to improved strategic decision making or to have the potential to do so in the other 
firms studied.^ This pap>er wtill not comment on many important practices that are 
rather obvious responses to specific problem barriers (for example, the use of 
business education programs to improve managers’ analytical skills). 


Two Approaches 

Improving strategic thinking is a matter of getting managers more able and 
more willing to generate good strategic ideas and to become committed to them. 
There are really only two basic ways to accomplish this: (1) placing people who 
already have these capabilities in position of responsibility and (2) developing 
these capabilities in the people who already hold positions with strategic respon- 
sibilities. Although neither approach is ever used exclusively, deciding on a 
balance between these two approaches is of fundamental importance to a com- 
pany embarked on improving strategic thinking. 
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An^ng ihe compardes studied, uvo large successful firms competing in the 
;niusu% provide good illustrations of the two approaches. In both cases, 
e£cr3 to in'prove strategic planning were launched under the leadership of 
appointed CEOs. The different approaches in the ''Alpha*’ and "Zeta” 

udes are descril^d in mm. 


People-Changing Approach 

The cniet execadve oSicer of Alpha summarized his program for improvi ng 
trgtc plar.rdng in ±e following words: 

I believe tna: it is necessary for me to accomplish two things to improve 
±Z7aze§:z p.Bnning in Aipha. One is to establish an environment to encourage and 
i-bpcrt p anning. The other is to put "spark plugs" in key positions to get good 

planning done. 


The eEon to create a proper environment encompassed a variety of moves, 
exampie, the CEO made crystal dear his intention to require strategic plan- 
. Prepare was pu: on xhesenior managers to work on it. Finandal models for 


arnig purposes were dev eloped. Staffsupportforstrategic planning was beefed 

ot exploiting the new planning set-up was to put 
m Key posmons. These people ware to be the spark plugs for chan ge. 
-r. ...as: co.-r.pany people were moved up and around for this purpose, 

oi.owing comment by the CEO gives some idea of the thinking behind these 




We pmmoted "Bob’ to .bead up the . 


V ■ :T — division, even though 

because he has shown himself to be 
divisional manager had been in 
ri,I .i,! ;'A *-'‘^° ’'^*';®'bertoosettledinhisways.Hewasmoved up to 

could be tapped, but where his conserva- 
: brought in bom the outside to take 

a.: ;eveis, tnduding that of President and Chief Operating 






proving Approach 

getting the people 
CO a better job of strategic planning. The 
- - - . cse m preparauon describe the salient features of this 

C .Apr pf A ^fP°“™ent to the position of chief executive 
vp:r:i’::rpp:- f ^/^tedasenesof meetingvvith his senior 
; ACriVp " ^^CKluHer padomiance in recent vears and 
--^“Pei-eeivea. Reopened the first meeting with the 
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Our current efforts to plan beyond one year are ineffective. The five-year 
plans are, to a large extent, mechanistic projeaions of our current numbers. We 
don't seem able to stimulate new ideas for our businesses, nor do we seem able to 
generate any sense of commitment to change. We lack a clear overview of the 
pieces. To my mind, one of the key tasks we have before us is to make our planning 
meaningful. 

One of management’s early decisions was to develop planning in stages, 
starting with divisional operational planning, then moving to divisional strategic 
planning, and finally to corpxirate strategic planning. After five years, the company 
was about to start on the third step. Ripley had this to say about the deliberate 
sequencing: 

The evolution of planning at Zeta might be seen as rather conservative. In 
my view, you cannot change a large corporation quickly, especially if it is success- 
ful. While there was plenty of room for improvement in the early 1970s, there was 
no real crisis to help us unblock the norms and procedures followed in managing 
the operating divisions. 

The role of corporate staff. One of the distinguishing characterisdcs of the 
planning process at Zeta was the highly acdve role of corporate staff in the 
divisional planning activity. Members of the planning staff were assigned to work 
closely wdth operating units in the preparation of operational and suategic plans. 
Aji operadng general manager gave the following view^ of this pracdce: 

The concept of having a corporate planner working with us in depth makes 
a lot of sense. His liaison role is of particular value to us. I appreciate the opportun- 
ity to try out new ideas on one of these people rather than trying to spring a 
full-blown new idea on top management without this earlier testing. Not only can 
the staff coordinator help me to shape my ideas in a way that will be most 
convincing to senior managers, he also can be very helpful in explaining to senior 
managers what we are doing. 

The manager in charge of the staff planners had this to say about the 
operadon; 


One of the important features of our approach is that we do not have 
professional staff. The staff positions for planning are seen as development jobs for 
our brightest and most capable line people. These people serve as staff planners 
for three or so years and then return to the line. 

We have a general policy among our staff to tell operating divisional manag- 
ers beforehand anything that is going to be said to senior corporate officers which 
might be construed as critical. We feel that it is very important not to spring 
surprises on the operating managers. 

There is no doubt that we are plan driven in our management process. 
Nonetheless, we do not get carried away with the formal numbers as seems to be 
the case for a company like ITT. One reason for this difference is that we have 
access to each other reasonably easily. So far, we have been able to avoid doing 
dumb things to make the numbers come out. 
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mues Identification. Getting opiating managers to take planning se- 
riously ’,%'as one of Ripley s central concerns in his efforts to develop useful 
p:anr±ig for Zeia. A second major concern for Ripley was to have management 
planning with r^pea to the right issu^. Over the years, a number of activities 
were insdnitod to achieve this second aim. 

Each January, Ripley would launch the planning cycle with a memoran- 
dum to of^mting divisional managers in which he laid out the major issues to be 
addres^i &}me seven or eight pages in length, this memorandum served as the 
basic reference for evaluating the quality of divisional plans. 

Events lading to this memorandum stretched over a period of several 
months. Some time in November, a senior staff executive with responsibility for 
suategic planning activities began meeting with senior-level executives on an 
individual basis to ^ their ideas about issues that should be addressed in the 
coming round of planning. He referred to this process as ''polling the congrega- 
tion.'' Ba^ on these interviews, he would prepare a working paper and collect 
other relevant dcKumentation to be used at a management meeting held to discuss 
tiii^ issu^. Hie senior management group of Zeta, comprising some eight to ten 
individuals, would mm for three dav-s to discuss these issues of future importance 
to the company. In th^ discussions, they would trv’ to arrive at some agreement as 
to what gmls should be set with r^pect to key problems and opportunities. 

One of the mc^t noticeable of management’s efforts to identify issues of 
importance to the compmiy w’as the creation of a Government Affairs Department. 
Ripiev' had long been of the opinion that management was failing to keep closely 
enough m touch with developments in the federal and state governments which 
could alfeci Zem's businesses. 

In mid- i9i 6 a new Government Relations Department was created. Its 
diaip^ was to help management to become aware of major governmental issues 
and to help it mpond etiMively to such developments. One of the early outputs 
from iiic Government Relations Department w^as a lengthy memorandum identi- 
fying and describing ten major government relations issues for management’s 
coniidsaaon. lo ai^sist managers in their efforts to deal with these issues in their 
Dialing and stmt^ic plans, si^dal staff assistants worked with them in a 
manner similar to that employ^ for planning. 

A *vtrklv ^onday-moming senior executive meeting also contributed to 
5^ c.iOns lO idennfv' issues for attention. The meeting was held in a 
vpeciai room ttfuipj^G with audiovisual devices for presentations. 

^ i i.tr p^^tmces at Zeta can be related to the v’aiious barriers described earlier, 
ror ^mpie, me explidt definition of planning issues that have to be addressed 
ana me extensive involvement of a strong corporate staff planner both serve to 
motivate mmnle-Ievel general managars to spend time and energy on strategic 

consmemtions. These inputs can also strengthen the middle managers’ abilities to 

GO good planning. 

He conximte staff planoa- also can reduce the risks that inhibit innovation 
not oniy Py serving as a sounding board for the middle manager but also by being 
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able to act as a “friend in court’' in arguing the merits of the strat^c plan with 
senior managers. In his or her liaison role, the corporate staff planner can also 
contribute to senior managers’ confidence in the new ideas by having served as a 
corporate agent in the process. 

The extensive efforts in Zeta to seek out new issues of importance to the 
company also provides senior management with some reassurance that the plan- 
ning being done is what is most relevant to the company’s needs. 

Dealing with Personal Risks 

Many of the practices that facilitated insight and commitment to new 
strategic ideas had to do wdth lowering the personal risks for the people involved. 
The following discussion makes special reference to two risks: the risk for the 
middle manager of an embarrassing rejection of a proposed strategic move and the 
risk for the senior manager in evaluadng proposed strategic moves. 

One way for the middle manager to reduce the risk of having his or her 
proposal cut to pieces by or before his or her superiors was being able to test those 
ideas early in their formation with senior managers. When this was possible, a 
manager could “try^ out a new idea for size.” A manager could then drop it, modify 
it, or push it, depending on the natuie of the response received. 

Open and informal communication between middle and senior levels of 
management provided the best way to accomplish this. In one company, where 
such oi>en communication was limited, the use of task teams involving senior-and 
middle-level managers to deal wdth specific strategies issues pro\ided the mecha- 
nism for the needed informal exhanges. 

These early and repeated exchanges also served to give senior managers 
confidence in a new idea. By being exposed to a new idea as it grows over time, the 
senior executive has an opportunity to shap)e it and to become comfortable with it. 
As was true for Professor Henryk Higgins of My Fair Lady fame, the senior 
manager has to become “accustomed to her face.” 

Many of the planning concepts that have been gaining popularity in recent 
years have been particularly helpful to corporate management for tesung strategic 
ideas. For example, the px)rtfolio planning approach, in its several variadons, 
provides senior management with a powerful tool wdth which to evaluate a 
business strategy^ in the context of total corporate cash flows. 

The PIMS program is designed to provide management with an indicadon 
of the likely effects of various suategic changes. In its 1978 annual report, the 
Norton Company devoted a full page to describing this system. In the following 
excerpt, the CEO explained how it helped him to gain confidence in ass^sing 
business strategies: 

Imagine for a moment this situation: As a manager, you are faced with the 
question whether or not to invest in a new product just developed by your 
research people. You know about the costs involved, the market, the competition, 
etc. You can guess at how your investment might pay out, but it would be only a 
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guess. Now imagine that you are given an opportunity to learn what actually 
happened to hondreds of other companies that made similar decisions under 
simnar conditions during the past ten years. There is no guarantee that your 
experience will paraiiel that of others — but you now have a much clearer picture 
of the odds. Your risks are reduced, and your decision can be made with far more 
connierxe. 

Even simple concepts can provide a helpful structure for analysis. The 
ntanagemeni of a large a>mpany manufacturing industrial products employs a 
nes: :or winning strategies.'' The idea is that a strategic proposal must show a 
clear e advantage with respect to at least one of the following considera- 

'tons; :npn: lactors raw matmal and labor), process, product, selling and distribu- 
tion. sendee, or special. “Tiying harder" was ruled out explicitly as a basis for a 
winning snat^ . With mis simple checklist, management was able to shift some 
anendon nom what was going to be done to why it would succeed. In practice, this 
outward oneniaiion helped to spawn new strategic ideas. 


Aids to Thinking About Strategy 

“Daily routine drives out planning."^ Strategic thinking is certainly one of 
iHr most vuineiabie asj^is of planning in this regard. It needs constant nurturing 
ana pioiecdon. Otherwise, it will die or be sulibom. 


Emphasize the strategic concept One way in which to focus attention on 
me stiategic mncepi is to single it out from the rest of long-range planning for 

von^Mderauoii. The notion of “wanning strategies" described earlier did this 

lo some exieuL 


In 


separate 

is to m. 


Sena 


c-ppenu: 

To 


me Monsanto Company, this singling out of the strategic ideas is carried 
The i^ic siraiegic concept for each business is stated and evaluated 
mom the iong-mnge plans for that business. In contrast to the yearly 
5 0^ li.r iOng-raiige pians, the “business direction paper" that contains the 
"‘7' *' It is reviewed whenever a significant change 

-ace 10 me saaiegv . The separate existence of the stracegv- statement helps 
a-om being submerged in the welter of planning considerations. 

Am.;mcr wav to increase attention to the strategic con- 
Td'TT "'^tne for a thoughtful interchange between middle and 

:n me rey.ew process. The all-too-common practice of scheduling 
'.U2. maramon 01 planning reviews tends to be self-defeating. Almost 
. ---err :5 :oG ..myi ground to cover in the time available. There is little 
up :o explore me strategic concepts in depth. 

ge: thoughifa; and thorough reviews in the Norton Company, business 
- spread toroughout the year so that only one business 

T'l' PPl"-' ^ managers had time to become 

rt -.1 a particular strategic proposal. If more time was needed for 
— --re was no "next planning session” to rush the closure. 
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A newcomer to Norton’s top management ranks gave his impression of this 
practice: 


! really like the idea of holding strategic review meetings for different 
businesses at different times during the year. By looking at one business at a time, 
we get a chance to focus our thoughts and to concentrate on the disti naive aspeas 
of that business. Oddly, the opportunity to go into depth in a given business has 
also helped us to gain new insights for some of our other businesses. 

Coaching, The introduction of good planning concepts, the identification 
of planning issues, and better information about relevant developments in the 
competitive world were important underpinnings for efforts to improve the 
quality of strategv^ making in the companies studied. But for most managers the 
improved tools were not enough. They needed help in using them. 

The planning instructions and planning manuals on which many compan- 
ies rely for instruction were typically grossly inadequate to the need. In at least one 
respect, strategic thinking might be likened to tennis. While some people might be 
able to learn good tennis from a book, most need coaching, and lots of it. This need 
for coaching seemed to hold true for strategic thinking as well for all levels of 
management. 

CONCLUSION 

Managing an organization so as to improve the quality of strategic decision 
making is a very* different task from managing an organization to implement a 
strategy. The central issue changes from one of “how to organize resources so as to 
achieve a strategic concept” to one of “how to get people to discover new ideas and 
to act on them.” Because the requirements for these two tasks differ, and possibly 
conflict, the overall job of the senior general manager is to find a way to accomplish 
both. 

Management has to be realistic as to how far it can and should go in 
activating strategic thinking. Exhibit 8-2 gives some idea of what the manage- 
ments in the Alpha and Zeta companies were attempting to accomplish, each in its 
own way. 

How far to push the cun e to the right in Exhibit 8-2 has to be considered. 
The CEO of one of the largest insurance companies put the dilemma in this way: 

There is a need for a delicate balancing aa between getting people to look 
ahead and at the same time making sure that someone is minding the store. 

Deciding on the right balance is complicated by the fact that some innova- 
tive moves can be more disruptive and distracting than they are consuuctive. 
Management would naturally like to suppress the former and support the latter. 
The problem of course is that managers often have difficulty in knowing which is 
which. Under those circumstances, the easiest way to reduce troublesome new 
ideas is to reduce all new ideas. 



EXHIBIT 8-2 


Distribution of Innovative Managers 



That management should act to improve the quality of strategic thinking is 
Clearly desirable, and for most companies sorely needed. This paper has tried to 
show me complexities of the problem managers face in this regard. There are no 
nard-and'tast rales on how to achieve such improvements. As Ogden Nash so 

eioquenily noted in one of his poems: 

In the land of mules; 

There are no rules. 

The r^lm of strategic thinking lies in the land of mules. 
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OTes 


1 interviews, I often used the terms strategic thinking and strategry* making rather than strategic 
planning so as to broaden consideration beyond formal planning efforts. My interest is to 
examine the whole process leading to changes in strategic commitments. Such commitments 
usually involve the long-term deployment of company resources (people, money, assets, and 
relationships). For me, strategic thinking is concerned with the quesdon of what businesses to 
in, involving decisions with respect to entry, exit, and the relative emphasis among several 
businesses. Strategic thinking is also concerned with how best to run an ongoing business 
where decisions involve consideration of major new approaches to compedng or moves to 
defend against new threats such as might be imposed by government reguladons. 

® ^i’V'e an example, a group of experienced business managers had spent months trying hard to come 
up with a strategy to reverse the serious decline of a key product. The resulting plan, couched in 
the technical language and format of a perfealy good planning system, was little more than old 
w'ine with ne-w labels. It contained little in the way of new or imaginative ideas, despite the 
considerable effort made. A consultant subsequently suggested an entirely different way of 
\*iewing the business using the same informadon. The managers involved readily saw the 
advantages of the new concept over the old and adopted it. One of them lamented, “There the 
solution was, right before our very^ eyes, and we never could see it.” 
e^'rn.ont Royster, “Thinking Things Over: Inertia and Innovation,” The Wall Street Journal 
September 12, 1979, p. 20. 

tarry of the practices described were newly introduced and consequently sdll had to prove their merit, 
innes March and Herbert Simon, Organizations (Sew York: Wiley, 1958), p. 185. The authors go on 
to explain this p>oint; “When an individual is faced both with highly pre^jrammed and highly 
unprogrammed tasks, the former tend to take precedence over the latter.” 
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Introducing a Formal 
Strategic Planning System in a 
Business Firm 


I.NTRODUCTiON 

Tins chapter* is designea to describe the development and implementation of a 
formal strategic pianmng system in a European company, to be designated as the 
\\ Crimpany, which is wholly owned by a Japanese corporation. 

FiTsi, a Dnef conceptual framework for strategic planning is presented. That 
timework summarizes the overall approach that we use to guide the strategic 
planning prx^s at W . Then a short, historical background of the W Company is 
presented to netp in understanding its evolution and stage of development at the 
omc we introducea the planning system. Next the compedtive environment in 
which W operates is described and broad statements of the objectives and strategies 
tor Its mapr busine^ are provided. This is followed by a discussion of the 
sefeii.eniauon of W’s businesses, leading to the definition of its strategic business 
units. Then the organizational changes that have to be made to provide a mean- 
ingful sirat^ic focus to W’s actions are identified and the resulting strategic 
OuMoess cycle is analvzed. Finally, a brief conclusion is given. 


•i nis (^pter is prepared by .^oido C. Hax, .\lhed P. Sloan School of Management 
insmute oi lechnologv-, and, GarhattJ ScUmtngyer Vice President and 
General .Manager. Europe. Motorola, Inc .^utomotiv^rodu^t^siom 



CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 


Basic Cycle of Strategic Planning 

Many finns have recognized the need to carry’^ out a formal strategic planning 
process. Normally, a number of activities are scheduled over a full calendar year, 
starring with the release of general guidelines from corporate headquarters and 
culminating in a well-defined budget for the following period. The completion of 
one cycle of strategic planning is followed by the starring of a new one. In this way, 
strategic decisions may be viewed as a final product of a pr<x:ess that may span 
many years rather than as an unexpected and isolated change in direction. 

A formal strategic planning system is focused on the one-year cycle. In its 
initial stages, it is important to recognize the structural components that define the 
setting in which the planning process should be conducted, as they condition the 
overall strategic actions of the corporation. For this reason, we will refo to these 
components as the structural conditioners of a strategic planning cycle. There are 
three such conditioners: the internal structure of the firm, the environmental 
structure that affects the totality of the firm, and the comjx)sition of the strategic 
business units, which identify the businesses in which the firm is engaged. 

A formal planning system addresses, first, the characteristics of each one of 
the three structural conditioners and, then, the basic stages of the strategic plan- 
ning cycle: objective setting, strategic programming, and budgeting. These ele- 
ments are portrayed in Exhibit 9-1. 

EXHIBIT 9-1 

The Fundamental Elements in Formal Strategic Planning 
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IdentiffcBtJon of Strategic Busings Units 

The Drimar>* focus of the strategic planning process is directed to a well- 
defined unit of the organization, which is gi\en the name of strategic business unit 
SBU , strategic center, or business segment. A strategic business unit, is “com- 
posed of a prcxiuct or prcxiucts lines with identifiable independence from other 
prcxiuciS or prcxiucis lines in terms of competition, prices, substitutability of 
prc^uos, sp'ie and quality, and impact of product withdrawal-”^ 

The role of the SBU as the subject of attendon in the strategic planning cycle 
nia% appreciated whai contrasted to attempts to provide strategic obj ectives for 
±e cverah firm. Normally, objeaiv^ that are stated at the corporate level do not 
any oj^ntional meaning: for example, “we want to grow at 7 percent per 
year" or "we have to achieve a 12 percent ROI after taxes.” Expressions such as 
hese, v.hich are commonly offered as corporate objecdves, are simple motherhood 
siitemenis ’sdth very little, if any, practical value. However, by lowering the 
anendon lo the SBU level, one can begin to perform a rich analysis of the existing 
strengths and wmkness^ of ^ch unit as well as opportunities and threats in the 
environment. The condensation of all this analysis in the formulation of a 
strategic program will cany a wealth of managerial information. 

The identification of an SBU demands an exhaustive analysis of the segmen- 
tation of the overall businesses of a firm. Several criteria can be used to characterize 
a business unit.- Some firms define an SBU as a reasonable autonomous profit 
center with its own general manager. This normally calls for a self-standing unit 
in terms o* manuiaauring, sales, research and development, and other functional 
cepaitmenis. Some other firms conceive of an SBU as having a clear market focus 
and idenrifeble strategy and an identifiable set of comp>etitors. In either case, the 
imponam concept to b^ in mind is that the business strategy^ is delegated to the 
SBU level, 

Tuc crucial issue to De aocir^^i in defining an SBU is finding the largest 
monoiithic segment mat allows for a proper ass^sment of internal strengths and 
envmonmentm opponurdties and that can be treated as a separate entity in terms of 
tntr resource mscxanon prcxess. Of toremost importance is the ability for strategic 
busings raanagers to ope-ate an SBU wdth a high level of independence with 

.w DixSiness units in the firm, to resjxind in an effective way^ to 
oom.pedbve pressure. 

jetton oi this chapto^ contains a detailed discussion on the segmenta- 
tion o: me W Comity’s business leading toward the identification of its SBUs. 


Basic Strategic Planning Cycle 

ine mtemai struaure, the environmental structure, and the definition of 


SBUs 




i.andamental premises that have to be recognized when 

- _ ?-^—‘“gFaxx:ess. Our attention now will be focused on the 

genenc tastes to be undertaken for the development of formal strategic planning. 
Process description of the strategic planning cycle. A first conceptualiza- 
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tion of this process may be established by distinguishing two hierarchical levels in 
business firms: the corporate, or central, level and the business, or SBU, level. 

The primary roles assumed by the corporate level are, first, to provide initial 
expectations, guidelines, and directives and, second, to consolidate and sanction 
the proposals being presented from the business level. At the SBU level, the initial 
guidelines provided by the corporation are translated first into broadly defined 
strategic options (action programs). In turn, these are reviewed by corporate 
officers to ensure their consistency^ with corporate resources and goals. .Alter this 
initial stage, more specific and detailed strategic programs emerge at the SBU level 
that must go to a second round of corporate consolidation. The process finally 
terminates with the preparation of detailed budgets. 

Exhibit 9-2 illustrates the interaction existing between corporate and SBU 
levels in the realization of the strategic planning process along the three major 
stages of objectives setting, strategic programming, and budgeting. 

Although the previous discussion merely recognizes two hierarchical levels 
in the planning process, some corporations tend to insert one or more intermediate 
levels to coordinate the activities of related business units. Later we address the 
definition of the strategic planning cycle for the W Company, which involves four 
hierarchical levels. 

Moreover, the process captured in Exhibit 9-2 does not detail the role played 
by hierarchical levels below the SBU. These levels typically functional units, 
contribute the detailed disciplinary knowledge required to flesh out the strategic 
programs and budgeting stages. By collapsing the role played by the SBU manager 
and the functional departments into one single hierarchical stage in our discus- 
sion, we are stressing the need to reconcile two main issues in the strategic 
planning process: the corporate portfolio and the development of each individual 
business of the portfolio. 

Another notion emerging from Exhibit 9-2 is the recognition that strategic 
planning is neither a toi>-down nor a bottom-up process. Rather, it involves a 
complex iterative interaction among the hierarchical levels in the firm. The full 
extent of this interaction is not captured in that figure, which presents only the 
major tasks that the formal planning process is supposed to complete along one 
realization of a planning cycle.^ 

Major tasks in the strategic planning cycle. The major tasks to be under- 
taken when implementing a full cy^cle of the planning process are presented in 
Exhibit 9-3. The sequence of these tasks closely follows the outline in Exhibit 9-2 
showing the participation of different hierarchical levels along the stages of the 
planning process. (The numbers in both figures are consistent. )- 

A BRIEF BACKGROUND OF THE W COMPANY 

The W Company was founded in 1923 in Stuttgart, West Germany, as a family- 
owned company. At the beginning, the company concentrated on developing and 
manufacturing radios. The expansion of the company’s proauct line w-as linked 



EXHIBIT 9-2 


The Basic Strategic Planning Cycle: Process Description 
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St ^nerai gmseiines 
d j^ard stratBgc action programs 
Corrsddam of action programs 
SanrTitcn. evaioarcn, and ssieciicn of strategic programs 
Consoidaron of stratego programs 
D€»eiopm£nt o! tactca! programs and budgets 


do^Iy with the cechnological developments of the electronic industry in Ger- 
many. W ne* er had its own basic res^rch unit. 

From the start of World War II until the 1 950s, company sales were well 
i>dIo%v 10 million DM, an extremely small business even at that time in the 
iniusnn . With me introduaion of TY broadcasting in Germany in 1955, W 
entered that market and total sales escalated to 20 million DM by the early 1960s. 

A major change in the company’s strategy* took place with the entry of the 
grandson of the fonnda: into a top management position. W changed its policy 
trom that ot a trend follower with low profitability and low profile to that of a 
htgh-cnahtv brand position with a ver\’ contemporaiy^ design. The distribution 
ponc"^ cnangec from a vey broad coverage to a highly selective dealer network, 
while at the same time building an export market. Technologically, it remained 
aer^ncent on the large com^nent manufacturers, as the company did not have 
resources to fund its own basic research. 

1 nis strategy of high quality, excellent design, and selective distribution 
resulted in a rapid inarease in sales to 100 million DM by 1971. To absorb the sales 
grow tn, considerable investment was made in 1973 to expand produedon capacity. 
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The Basic Strategic Planning Cycle; Major Tasks 
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Budgeting at SBU level 

I 

Consolidation ot budgets 
at corporate level 


Unfortunately, the economic recession in 1974 strongly affected the electronic 
market and sales did not grow beyond the 140 million DM level, which was 
insufficient to provide adequate returns to the new capacity investments. Thib 
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simation, compounded by an erosion of quality standards resulting from the 
expansion of color TV businesses and the product variety in the audio businesses, 
forced the family to sell the company. 

W was acquired by a Japanese corporation, w^^hich sought an oj)! )ortunity to 
^tablish a manufacturing base in Europe. The strategy behind this acquisition 
was to pro\dde research and development and production support to the W 
prtxiua brand, which was positioned at a market different from that of the existing 

Japanese brand. 

The forma: owner of W was kept in place as general manager and was given 
add^ r^urces to strengthen the development of the W brand. However, he did 
not adjust himself to the new conditions imposed by the large multinational 
Japanese corporation and resigned in 1976. By then the company had lost its 
direction and had a significantly weakened brand position. 

A professional manager was hired to assume the responsibilities of restruc- 
raring the W Company. His charter included the building of all the managerial 
talent required to regain the W brand’s idendty, which w^as very much in danger. 
The task of hiring the appropriate managers and structuring their responsibilities 
look about a year to be consolidated. After this was accomplished, a commitment 
to introduce a formal strategic planning process in the company was made. 

To facilitate that effort, three professors from M.I.T.’s Sloan School of 
Management were invited to conduct a one week workshop with all the top 
managers of W. The primaiy^ objeaive of the workshop was to provide an 
educational experience leading to action in the company. To satisfy this objective, 
two basic goals had to be accomplished. First, the fundamental concepts, tech- 
nique, and processes related to planning and control were instructed. Second, a 
complete cycle for the planning and control process was conducted with the active 
parddpadon of the execudves represented in the workshop. This led to a recogni- 
don of the major acdride that had to be undertaken in the development of a 
formal planning and control system at W. 

A jx)mi worth stressing is the role played by six young professionals who 
w ere hired direcrly trom universides to provide staff supp>ort to the W managers in 
uiis ernon. These trainees were assigned to gather all the necessary data prior to the 
Ncniinar, w hich they attended. After the seminar, they were in charge of providing 
<mpto-day support to the management team in all the aspects pertaining to the 
Gesign and implementadon of the formal planning system. 

W. COMPANY'S OBJECTIVES 
Audio and V'ideo Businesses 

Piior lo pro\iding a statement of the W Company’s objectives, it is impor- 
tani to understand the overall nature of the audio and video businesses. The 
maiKet of consumer electronics can be divided into five major product categories: 

1. color T\’ 

2. home \ideo 
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B. hi-fi 

4. mono radio, including portable radios and clock radios 

5. accessories 

In the world market there are three regions of supply and three main regions of 
consumption: 

1. Japan and Southeast Asia 

2. North America 

3. Europe 

Exhibit 9-4 summarizes the position of the three major suppliers in the world 
market by product category^ 


EXHIBIT 9-4 

Significance of Industry Groups in the Main Markets 


Industry 

Markets 

Product Category/ 

Stage in Life Cycle 

American 

Industry 

USA Jap Eur 

Japanese 

Industry 

USA jap Eur 

European 

Industry 

USA Jap Eur 

Color TV/mature 


— — 

o 
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Home video/Embryonic 

— 

— — 

-H- 

-H- 

-H- 

oc 

Hi-fi/mature 

o 

oo o 

++ 

-H- 

-H- 

oo o 

Mono-radio/mature 

oo 

oo oo 

-H- 

-H- 

-i- 

oo 

Accessories/growi ng 

+ 

oo o 

+ 

-H- 

o 

CO 


^ Leading position 
+ Strong position 
® Average fxjsition 
Weak position 
— No position 

It is important to recognize the position of each of the prexiua cat^orles in 
each of their respective life cv'cles. Color T\^, hi-fi, and mono radio are in a mature 
stage; accessories, especially tapes, are in a rapidly growing stage; home yi<^ is m 
an embryonic phase. 

Regarding the position of the W Company in those markets, \\ only 
produces color TVs and hi-fis, each product category accounting for roughly me 
same sales volume. However, the Japanese mother company has o^mpleie prcxiuct 
coverage. 

The W Company’s total color TV line is based on one screen size (26"i and 
one chassis. Model differenuadon is mainly done through design and feaime 
changes. The 26" screen size represents 78 percent of the total European continen- 
tal color TV market, w^hich explains W’s concentration on that size scr^n. In 
r^earch and development and manufacturing, there are close des to the mother 
company, but, in markedng and sales, both brands compete wuih each other in die 
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European market AE color mcdels are final assembled in the W Company’s 
own facEid^, because of technological differences and certain patent and import 
resnicnons. W has considerai an extension of the product range, including entry 
into the home video business (adopting different screen sizes) and adding a 

monitor business. 

The produa range of the W Company in hi-fi is much wider and spans from 
single-end components to low-end compacts. Audio products range from those 
that are completely d^ign^ and manufactured by W to those that are totally 
procured from the motha: company. The support being given from Japan is 
essential to W. as the audio business is characterized by large product variety and 
short product life cycles. Also, W’s and the mother company’s brands compete in 
±e audio market. 

Primary Objectives of the W Company 

The W Company has three primary objectives: 

1. To have an active presence in both the audio and video businesses. This is 
dfsirable because of gr^t synergism between those two businesses. From a 
production standpoint, eifidendes are obtained from joint parts procurement, 
inmmmg inspection, automatic parts insertion, and so on. From a market and 
sales standpoint, synergism is obtained through the sharing of distribution 
channels, sales forces, and consumer groups. 

2. To keep a sound business base in Germany. This results from long- term strategic 
intaresis of the mother company and from existing patent and import constraints 
that pieient certain Japanese products from penetrating in some European 
markets. For example, Japanese manufiaaurers cannot export color TV sets of 26" 
or 2^’ to Europe, and the^’ face imp)on restrictions for tuners in France and Italy. 

3. To improve its OHxeni profitabiliw. In color T\"s, this implies achiev ing at least a 
minimum sales volume to sustain a reasonable profitability with its one-chassis 
product. In audio, it is required to offer a broad product line that keeps up with 
fast^ianging trends, necessaiy^ for recognition as a hi-fi manufacturer. 

W's Distinct Pt^itioning 

W op^tes in a competitive emironment, which in the color TV business is 
iarge £.urop>ean manufacturers and in the hi-fi business is domi- 
-^ 5 - Japanese manisiacturers. What can a middle-sized company such as 
impossible for such a company to compete across the board 
■A tne .eacing oDijxiiauons, it is mandatoiy to assume a disuna posidoning in 
mose^sir.es^. This is what is referred to commonly as “finding a niche.” 

^ ^ of W s business posidon: attractive design, 

nign quality, anc a total usar’s concept. A brand-image study conducted by W 
showed that the company had a ver>- strong image for its unique and attracdve 
aesign. wnioi was one of the strongest historical features of W’s line. However, the 
''““I mcicatec a tainy pioor ranking on technical quality. In color TVs, 
q'ua.:t% is mainly attributed to good picture image and high reliability. In the hi-fi 
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business, quality encompasses a much wider range of issues linked to advanced 
technology, features, outside finishing, and performance. 

Maintaining its tradition for good design is an obvious strategy' on which W 
can build, because there is a broad discriminating market willing to pay a 
premium price for a product with superior aesthetic design. Moreover, by chanriel- 
ing its efforts in this direction, W will be confronted by only three potential 
comjietitors, only one of which operates in both the color and hi“fi businesses. 

With the additional available resources generated by the Japanese mother 
company, it makes sense to adopt a second dimension of strategic positioning 
concerning a high-quality image. 

The third dimension for the distinct company position, as an umbrella for 
all products, is the so-called user’s concept. In an industry that is plagued by an 
extraordinary segmentation of individual products, W has the philosophy of the 
concept of the total package, targeted to individual customer groups. Rather than 
selling speakers, tuners, amplifiers, cassette recorders, and so on as independent 
products, W has developed total systems for well-defined market groups. For 
example, there are W system components oriented primarily toward the youth 
naarket— low in price, fashionable, and aggressive in design. There are low-priced 
concepts for more conservative target groups at a lower end of the income level 
who are seeking a complete one-piece solution. There are middle-price compo- 
nents with clean and functional designs for those with high aesthetic standards 
looking for long-lasting goods. The total systems produced and marketed by W 
cover a wide range of values from U.S. $600 to U.S. $8,000. 

Design and Quality of all different product families are made under the same 
standards; however, they reflect the specific needs for the different target groups. 
Xhe advertising and merchandising is done along the different system position- 
ings, maintaining some common guidelines to keep a distinctive company- 
identity. 

Description of W's broad strategies 

Having explained the principal objectives of the W Company, we now turn 
our attention to the broad strategies that w'ould allow W to attain its major 
objectives. The primary issues to be addressed are what markets to serve, w-hat 
products to use in those markets, what new products to develop, and what 
production technologies to use. 

Markets. With regard to the geographical locations to be covered, W wtill 
concentrate on Europe as the main target area. In Germany, France, and Italy, W is 
committed to having its own sales force and logistics capabilities. In other Euro- 
jjean countries, W will be represented by qualified agencies. Some flexibility has to 
be maintained to seize opportunities available wtithin Europe as they emerge. 
From a pricing standpoint, W will concentrate on the middle and high ends in 
color TV and hi-fi. In the remaining product categories, there is an intent to 
penetrate in the home video market as soon as possible. In the accessories business. 
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ii should M studied whether the available resources from the mother company can 

be utilized by the W brand 

Color TV product line, W should concentrate on the one-chassis color TV 
line to achieve high prcxiuctivity resulting in low costs. During the first stage, 
pioduaion should 1^ concentrated in one of W*s plants, to permit high manufac- 
ruring volunies. All color T\" products should meet the highest standards in 
piaure qualirv\ d^ign, and reliability. The high-end products should also present 
the state of me art in tone quality and features for convenience, including tuning 
and remote controi. W should provide both wcxxl and plastic cabinets to satisfy 
spedbc consumer needs. The total user concept applied in the audio business 
should be included in the development of the home video business. It is expected 
that W will enter the small-screen-size color T\" market on an original equipment 
manufacturing basis by 1980, maintaining the same criteria for design, quality, 
and user concept. 

Audio product line. The total user concept should be the anchor of W’s 
straiegi^ in this business. All income levels should be covered, but special empha- 
sis should given to the youth segment. The high-priced products should 
ini^rate all state-of-the-art f^tur^ and technologies; the low-priced products 
should concentrate on trend feature and trend specifications. All products should 
have a high standard in design, quality , finishing, and reliability. By 1980, middle- 
and high-priced produas should be dev eloped and manufactured by W. Middle- 
lo low-pncad prcxiucts, which can only be manufactured comf>etitively in large 
quanricy, should be based on the mother company’s concepts and manufactured in 
iQw~msi countries. All W products should be distincdy different from the mother 
o^mpany s products and should satisfy the German standard for hi-fi products. 

Nm/ products. Home video and accessories are the new product categories 
to i>e mutxiuced m 1979 and 19^. They should be distributed through the existing 
ch^neis ana he consistent wuth W’s strategic p>osition. Accessories, especially 
video ana aadio tap^, microphone, headphone, and pickup systems, should 
a oevv oosines entity' ready to develop other businesses. 

^oduction. The nvo exisdng W plants should be integrated into the 
^ i^i4.rniaQon£ij production capabilitie of the mother company. One plant, 
concentraang on the produaion of color TV, is expeaed to double its output over 
me nexuwo years. This will require a change in the plant layout and a significant 
mveiment, whose payback period should not exceed three years. The 
seconc p:an: snouid concentrate on manufacturing high-priced audio products 

and si^ke's for the W brand as well as speakers and tuners for the mother 

company. 


SEGMENTATION OF THE W COMPANY'S BUSINBSES 

A fundamenal step in the dev elopment of the planning system is the recognition 
oi :ne vanoizs ousiness segments in which the company is engaged. We found it 
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useful to consider two different dimensions in which to perform this segmentation 
for W. The first is the traditional product-market structure. The second looks at 
the customer needs that are satisfied by the various W products. 

Segmentation Based on Product and Market Structure 

To characterize W’s business segmentation based on this dimension, we 
identified three hierarchical levels of increasing detail for each one of the three 
major industries in which W operates: audio, video, and accessories. 


Level 1 

Level 2 

Level 3 

Audio 

Product group 

Individual product line 

Video 

Product group 

Individual produa fine 

Accessories 



(in planning stage) 

Product group 

Individual product line 


First level of segmentation: Industry characteristics. The broad^t classi- 
fication of W’s businesses is in accordance with their respective industrial charac- 
terisdcs: audio, video, and accessories (in the planning stage). Th^e three different 
industries have distinct characteristics, not only from a technological point of \iew 
but also from their saturation levels, consumption needs, life-cycle consideradons, 
competidve structure, and so on. 

The video industry, composed primarily of color TV and home \ideo, has 
the following general characteristics: 

1. long model life cy cle (three years) 

2- few comped tors (ten to fifteen) 

3. reladvely stable market shares 

4. different regional standards 

5. dominance of local industry^ 

6. high saturadon and mature markets 

7. uniform price structure 

8. small product differentiation 

The primary characteiisdcs of the audio industry^ are 

1. short model life cy^cle (below one year) 

2. many competitors (more than a hundred for most categories) 

3. fluctuating market shares 

4. international standards 

5. dominance of Japanese industry' 

6. still-growing markets but starting to mature 

7. high product variety wtith fashion uends 

8. high differentiation performance and price 
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Second and third levels of segmentation for audio industry. A second level 
of segmentation recognizes the different product groups in a given industry. For 
the \V Company, the audio product groups are divided into three major categories: 

1. middle- and high-priced product lines developed and manufactured by the W 
Company 

2. middle- and low-priced product lines based on product concepts of the mother 
mmpany and manufactured in low-cost areas 

3. speakar product lines 

Each of these product groups can be segmented further into individual 
product systems based on distinct user concepts. This differentiation is captured at 
the third level of segmentation, which defines the individual strategic business 
units for the audio industry'. 

Second and third level of segmentation for the video industry. A similar 
criteria for the second and third level of segmentation can be applied to the video 

industry. 

The second level represents four major product groups; 

1. the color T\\ one-chassis product line, developed in partnership with the mother 
company and manufactured with W Company’s own resources 

2. original equipment manufacturing product lines, which constitutes a new busi- 
ness area for W 

.3. home video product line, a category^ just being developed, wnth market characteris- 
tics similar to those for color T\' 

4. video monitor product lines for semiprofessional and professional use 

Each of these product groups are differentiated further at the third level of 
segmentation, based not only on different user concepts but also on the specific 
markeu the>- sene. This last differentiadon emerges from the different specifica- 
tions oi the broadcasting specifications of the various European countries. As was 
the case in the audio industry, the third level defines the different SBUs for the 
vid«) indusny. 

Accessories. This business enuty is sdll in the planning stage and a detailed 

business segmentation has as yet to be developed. 

^ 1 nc segmentadon just proposed is extremely helpful in identifying specific 

objeem es tor the development of each individual business of the W Company in 
accordance rvith the opportunides that each business provides. The SBUs iden- 
utied as a result of this segmentadon process constitute the primary focus for 
strategic planning and for the allocadon of the overall resources of the company to 
each SBU. 


Segmentation Based on a Discretionary Spending Analysis 

entirely different view of W’s businesses starts with the recognition that 

Lid'nT"? ^^'"Sory of discretionary 

spe \\ e ihcretore looked at how the various product lines of W contribute to 
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satisfying consumer needs associated with discretionaiy^ spending. The areas of 
such spending were classified as follows: 

1. traveling 

2. entertaining 

3. hobby 

4. physical exercise 

5. fashion 

6. education 

7. convenience 

8. art 

9. status symbol 

10. home improvement 

Because W products belong directly to the entertainment categor\% we dropped 
this dimension as a discriminator among the different product lines. Moreover, the 
art and physical exercise categories were also dropped as W products did not seem 
to contribute there. 

For the purposes of this analysis, W products were classified in the following 
ten categories: 

1. color TV^ line "object"’ 

2. color TV line "integral” 

3. color TV portables 

4. home video recorders 

5. system component line "JPS” 

6- compact line ‘ ‘ 40/4 1 ’ ’ 

7. compx>nent line "module” 

8. component line "lab zero” 

9. speaker line "direct” 

10. compact line “concept” 

A product line not considered in this approach is the color TV’^ monitor line, as it 
has a veiy^ specific market outside the general consumer business. 

Exhibit 9-5 depicts what specific consumer need, in addidon to entartainment, 
is partially fulfilled by each product line. The classification of a color TV table set 
as a status symbol, a color T\^ portable as a convenience item, or a system 
component family as a fashion item leads to quite different segmentation from the 
one suggested before. Because this positioning concept is central to the W Com- 
pany, we found it important to consider this dimension in the structuring of the 
formal planning process. 

Strategic Resource Units 

To ensure that the consumer needs dimension is brought into strategic 
planning thinking at W, seven "strategic resource units’" (SRUs) w^ere formed 
along the seven areas of discretionary spending identified in Exhibit 9-5. Each of 




•The cjcsses :r.d!ca!e a cenain contribution of the individual product line to consumer needs to 
eacn cat^or*. Tne crcles indicate a significant and direct contribution. If there is no circle for a 

pjtKiuc! ilnej tne entorainment need s dominant 


infse groups is composed of eight people, from different hierarchical Ie\ cIs and 
lunctional areas, imereSied in the gi\en segments. 

1 ne SRI s work under the given guidelines of the general company’s 
i nnr oDjective is lo find out to what degree existing product lines can be 
^nmroiro m uirir posiiioning to lit better into certain consumer need categories 
ana i^iceniny jx^tennal consumer needs that are not yet covered properly. 

^ rrrqurm aisciissions in these groups and biannual presentations to the W 
Cc.r.:pari\ v cpera'.ing commitiee should ensure that the structuring of the busi- 
ness ni i'onsurner concepts is maintained as a specific strength of the W Company. 


-HE ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE 
A Buifness Orientation in the Organizational Design 

strategic planning in the W Company, its 

. - .. in a \er\ conventional functional form, as presented 
.. a-.. c.-nHse .n this organizational structure was needed to facilitate 

-a---— — j sixaiegic planning process, with a strong commitment 

:o-varc :r.e a-.i .jprr.en: of the various business segments of W. This change called 

IM 










EXHIBIT 9-6 

Original Organization of the W Company 



for a formal recognition of audio, video, and, subsequently, accessories, as distinct 
entities of the total company’s business. 

A straightforu^ard solution to facilitate the emphasis on the development of 
this business would have been to adopt a fully divisionalized snucture ha\ing 
audio, video, and, subsequently, accessories as autonomous units with full and 
independent functional support. This solution, however, was unacceptable due to 
the small size of the W Company. A compromise between a fully funaional and 
fully divisionalized structure had to be found. 

The solution accepted is shown in Exhibit 9-7, which recognizes three 
difSerent types of managerial funcdons: 

1. service functions, which are finance, and personnel, and organizational 

2. operadonal funcdons, which are production and sales, and 

B. business functions, which are audio, video, and, subsequendy, accessories. 

There is a strong need to integrate these funcdonal acdvides, which is 
accomplished by the strategic planning process, by committee work, and by 
various coordinadng mechanisms. 

The business funcdon managers are the key individuals responsible for the 
coordination of their corresponding business strategies. The audio and video 
functions are differendated further to reflect the second and third segmentadon 
lev^els of each of these businesses, as described in the foregoing secdon. 

The primary^ organizadonal responsibilides are as follows: 

General manager. His maj or role is to contribute to the definition of broad 
objectives for the W Company; to set up the inidal guidelines for the planning 
process; to provide consolidadon, validation, and final sancdoning of resource 
allocation among business and functional areas; to approve the op>eradonal 
budget; and to monitor overall performance of the W Company. 

W's operating committee. This is the key coordinadng body of W. The 
committee is composed of the general manager and the managers of each funcdon 
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EXHIBIT 9-7 

Present Organization of the W Company 



Pit4!oct R&D Product 

Group Video Group 

Audio Vid^ 

of W iScrviee, operational, and business). The committee formulates specific 
company objectives, balances the portfolio of the total company businesses, 
oveiiees the preparation of the company budget, and develops and implements 
appropriate control instruments. This committee has the strongest influence in 
shaping Ws strat^c directions. Each of the six functional managers has one 
trains in his or her p&sonal staff. These trainees are essential to providing 
technical inputs to the planning process. Clearly, the managerial responsibilities 
rest on the fiinoional managars, but the trainees are a great source of technical 
sup|X>n in the detailed matters po-taining to the preparation and evaluation of the 
simiegic progmms and budgets. Moreover, because the trainees meet regularly 
among them^v^, they provide an important second level of coordination in the 
planning process, which assures consistenev' and uniformity in the individual 
progmms and h'lzd^ts. 

Treb^s'.r.ess managars. Theprimaryresponsibility of the business manag- 
ers is to coordinate all managerial aaivdti^ pertaining to their individual busi- 
nes^s, Thev are responsible for setting strategic objectives and allocating resources 
among the various prexiua groups within their businesses. In the budgeting 
process, titey are ultimaiely responsible for obtaining well-balanced marketing 
ana researen ana development iunding to support their respective businesses. 

Product Croup managers and R&D managers. Each business manager has 
Pnxiya Group and R&D managers reporting to him or her. It is at this level in the 
orgamsanonai Jnerarchy at whicii the SBU responsibility is Icxated. Prcxiuct 
Group managers and R&D managa's are trained to influence the direction of the 
inczvzcuax produa lm«, within their product groups, in accordance with market 
needs and leohnological developments. This dose linkage between R&D and 
PrcMiuCi mana^meni is necessary in an industry characterized by a very high sp>eed 
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of technological innovation. The focus of responsibility for a given SBU normally 
resides in the Product Group manager. However, in those product lines strongly 
affeaed by rapid technological changes, the responsibility might shift to the R&D 
manager. This requires both the Product Group manager and the R&D manager 
to work very closely and to assume joint respxjnsibility for the development of the 
SBUs. Often the technical developments, more than real consumer needs, in- 
fluence the cost structure of a product line, which is paramount to the success of an 
SBU. 

The strategic resource units. As has been discussed, the SRUs are not 
integrated formally in the hierarchical structure. They are, rather, ad hoc groups of 
people who generate creative ideas involving and identifying the total potential of 
the company’s employees in the strategic planning process. 

The Formal Planning Cycle 

As we have indicated, the implementadon of strategic planning rests heavily 
on the definition of a formal planning cy-cle. The cycle identifies the inputs to be 
made by the key organizational levels in accordance with a well-prescribed 
sequence. 

Exhibit 9-8 illustrates the planning cycle adopted by W. Due to the need for 


EXHIBIT 9-8 

W’s Formal Planning Cycle 






IW Imfle^ientation of Strategic Planning 


nnal approval by die Japanese corporadon, and the strong coordinational re- 
quirements because of the rapid rate of change in the technological environment 
of Wy it is not surprising to deiea a high degree of complexity in the planning 
cyde. The numbers in Exhibit 9-8 characterize key decision points that can be 

sunimarked brielh' as follows: 

1. Formulation of planning guidelines for the W Company by the Japanese 

carpmation. 

2. Geneml midrange opimiv^ for the business and line functions at W*s company 

level. 

3. Spediic midrange objectives for the product groups by the business managers. 

4. Strat^c progmms recommended for sp«ific product lines and consolidated into 
produa group strategies by SBU managers. 

5. Evaluauon and approval of resource allocauon for each SBU; consolidadon of 
SBU plans into a genetal business strategy . 

6. Review of business plans: consolidadon of company strategies; allocadon of 
company resource, 

7. Corporate review: approval of company strategv- allocation of corporate 
resources. 

S. De&iioon of company’s budget objecuves. 

9. Development of marketing snathes for the audio and video businesses. 
iO. Dev eiopmoit of markeung plans for product groups. 

1 L Consolidated markeung plans for the audio and video businesses. 

12. GDinpany review' and approval. 

It. Functional and financial budgeting, involving busings, service, and opera- 

donai fuBoions. 

iO- %*i Qmipaiiy s review for all functions appaoval. 

I d Company budget approval bv- Japans corporation. 


CONCLUSIONS 

major emphasis in chis chapter has been the description, in fairlv conceptual 
-rrm.s. o: me eroris uncertaken to develop and implement a strategic planning 
pocfss a: W. h is important to underscore that, from the outset, we had a 
ira.mei.oric :o proviae us wth concrete guidelines in this difficult task. 4t several 
s*_iges :n ourj^rk. we iound a great need to refer back to that framervork to 

-TT ItlT' ^ *^road concepts and ideas with our readers 

techmical details that would have, perhaps, obscured oui 
-e^i^se ^na civuipd confidential information. We had also decided not to 

pertaining to portfolio analysis, business profiles, 
‘f “eial analyses, and budget preparation. To do so would 
—V. mis cnapter prohibitively. Moreover, such tools have received 

coverage m other published sources. 

outcome of this task, which was initiated bv an intense 
TTT involvement of the key managei^ of the W 

, was a strong atntudinal change on the part of those miagers. When 
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w€ start^ our proj0ct, W0 ni0t a gjoup of v0ry competent managers with strong 
functional orientations. They were extremely knowledgeable m their resp>ective 
fields of specialization (research and development, production, sales, marketing, 
finance), but they had little awareness of the broad and complex managerial tasks 
necessary' to provide a strategic direction to the W business. After a full year of 
intense work, which included an important educational experience, a significant 
reorganization, and an active participation in an orderly planning process 
oriented mostly to motivate creative thinking, those managers had developed a 
matur e understanding of the general management problems. This seemed to us to 
be the most significant payoff resulting from the implementation of a formal 
strategic planning system. 

NOTES 

^Ajthur D. Little, A System for Managing Diversity (Cambridge: Mass.: Arthur D. Little, December 
1974). 

2D- F- Abell and J. Hammond, Strategic Market Planning: Problems and Analytical Approaches 
(Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- Hall, 1979). 

^This interactive view of the planning process was first formalized by Richard F. \*andl and Peter 
Lorange, “Strategic Planning in Diversified Companies,” Harvard Business Revieu\ YoL 53. 
No. 1 (Januar>’-Februar>’ 1975), pp. 81-90. For a discussion of pitfalls commonly olserved in 
the practice of planning, see Peter Lorange, “Implementation of Strategic Planning,” Chap. 3 
in Amoldo C. Hax, ed. Studies in Operations Management, (Amsterdam: Nonh-HoIIand, 
1978). 

‘‘For a detailed description of each individual task, refer to .Amoldo C. Hax and Nicholas. S. Majluf, 
“Towards the Formalization of Strategic Planning — A Conceptual Framework,” Randall 
Schultz, ed. in Applications of Management Sciences, Vol. i (Greenwich: JAI Press, 1981 1 . 
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The Increased Relevance of 
Planning: A Case Study, 
1950-1980 


INTRODUCTION 

Of all the cri^ h^rd from strategic plann^s, perhaps the best known is that for 
consideration of “the long-term” and a protest of “the short-term” focus they 
randnually observe to be the emphasis of management systems, management 
concoTis, and management decisions. On the otha- hand, most of the examples, 
case studio, and illustrations used by planners deal with the design of a strategic 
planning system to meet the firm’s planning n^ds at the moment. Little attention 
is paid to the relationship among the changes in the firm (which can be wTOught 
by changes from without or from within, including the successful implementa- 
tion of strateg>’), the resulting changes in the need for strategic planning, and the 
changes in the strat^c planning system that would be appropriate in maintain- 
ing its u^fulness to the firm and its management. 

The result of this kind of analysis is a tendency for “long-range planners” to 
view the long-range needs of the firm and ignore the long-range dmamics of their 
own function. This chapter*is an experiment in viewing the generation and 
evolution of strategic planning in a firm from the long-range perspective. The 
importance to the reader is intended to lx the nature of the experiment rather than 


♦This chapter is prepared by Ben C. Ball, Jr., Alfred P. Sloan School of Management, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technolcgy. 
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any intrinsic value of the case itself, although, of course, it is hoped that the 
particulars of the case are not without significance, applicability, and interest. 

The experiment here is to begin developing a method for taking the broad 
historical perspective on the evoludon and relevance of planning systems. This 
should enable strategic planners to move in the direction of taking a broad, future 
perspective on their own function rather than to “make it” through each day, one 
day at a time, immersed in pushing management toward looking more to the 
future and urging them not to get bogged down in day-to-day matters. 


LONG-TERM TRENDS: AN EXAMPLE 

This case study is something of a diary, the author having been associated with the 
planning activities and their changes in Gulf Oil Corporation from 1954-1978. 
The dates in the title are therefore intended to be imaginal rather than precise. This 
thrust toward imaginal authenticity rather than precision of data is endemic to the 
chapter, for what we seek here is a picture of the various concurrent trends and how 
they interact with the strategic planning process. W e will examine not events but, 
rather, long-term trends in the natures of the environment, of the business of the 
management, and of planning as a part of the planning system. In this, our 
approach is truly an experiment, and its context must therefore be appreciated for 
its objectives to be appropriated. 

Gulf, of course, is a large, mature, technically oriented, publicly held firm in 
a mature business that is coming into increased public view and is becoming 
increasingly regulated. This same description fits a significant number of the firms 
in the “Fortune 500,” including automobiles, steel, chemicals, food, computers, 
and air transportation. The implication is that an examination of Gulf, as a case 
study, could have significant importance to a high proportion of business, espe- 
cially if the percentage is taken on the basis of gross revenues. That is, most of the 
rev enue of the Fortune 500 is accounted for by businesses fitting the description just 
given. Therefore, it is not unreasonable to expect that the case study undertaken 
here has ver\* broad applicability. 


POPULAR PLANNING 

My colleague, Don Collier, in Chapter 12 of this book, quite effectively throws 
down the gauntlet to these kinds of firms and demonstrates in an exciting w^ay in 
which they in fact can, consciously and deliberately, reap the benefits to be derived 
from exercising the discipline of strategic planning. However, Borg- Warner’s 
experience is the challenge for the very reason that it is the exception. We will 
present here what amounts to the other side of the coin; that is, “useful” planning 
happens, and must in fact happen, to some significant degree in all such firms, 
even with little or no conscious effort and wtith even less acknowledgment or 
recognition. The argument that this leads to is the following: Because “planning” 
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is inevitable, a consdous effort to (1) sysiemize the effort and (2) manage its 
evolution is pieferable to an amorphous and unmanaged natural evolution. 

Planning Defined 

Key £o this argument is an arbitrarv’ but highly pragmatic (although not 
satisfying academically or theoredcally) definition of "‘planning.” We mean here 
by “pianning” the de facto procedure, formal or informal, by which the direction 
of the firm is managed, consciously or unconsciously. It is real rather than “good,” 
used rather than “imaginative." The definidon applied here attempts to eliminate 
the value judgment p^taining to the quality of the planning and focuses only on 
its udiity. It deals not with the “ought” but, rather, with the “is.” This definition 
asks only with old-fashioned simplicity, “What decision-making process is used 
by the prindple dedsion maker” and does not require that the process be housed in 
some organizadonal imiir How do^ the CEO spend his or her dme? The answer 
may well more cultural than formal. It may be that this kind of definition can 
only appliai from the historical perspecdve. A corollary’ may well be that it can 
appii^ better by someone outside the firm. At least, that is the perspective 
applied here as the foundadon that “planning” is natural and even unavoidable. 
The only real choice is teweai consdous (managed) planning and unconscious 
(evoludon by trial and error, i.e., natural selection) planning. It is from this view 
that we shall set out to track “planning.” 

Relevant Planning 


In this tracking of “planning,” it is the “relevance” we wish to consider — 
whether it increases or decreases. As used here, the dynamic of relevance has two 
dimensions: the criteria and the elements. The criteria fall into three categories. 

Reliance Criteria 

The first criterion of relevance is the replicability of dedsions. That is, they 
are mought through and are not the result of inspiradon, genius, or “seat of the 
pants" Judgments. For us to consider planning relevant here, the decision-making 
prcKress Siiouid tiansfeiable and, therefore, not essendally dependent on the 
parncuiar individuals involved. It must be able to be described and therefore 
dian§«i. 

The second criierion of relevance is the consdous consideration of the future 
implication oi a dedsion. The drasion, therefore, must be from other than habit 
and directed beyond the opa:adonal mode. 

Tne third, and most important, criterion is a comfortable usage by the 
cxecuti\ 1 ms usage might even be internalized. But it is neither imposed upon 
them nor is it given only lip service. It is the one that is really used. 

It can seen irom these criteria that planning need not always be relevant or 
mat It can vaiy in relevance from dme to dme. For example, a classic bureaucracy 
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would be judged to have planning of low relevance in that decisions emerge 
amorphously from middle management and flow downward for execution while 
they flow upward for de j ure approval. Top management has no de facto ability to 
initiate or control, although it may occasionally (but not too often) exercise veto. 
In essence, no one is in charge. Decisions occur, but without meeting any of our 
three criteria. In the top-down, bottom-up taxonomy, this type of management 
might be called middle-up. At best, upper management acts as a son of filter. 

Another sort of management that would exemplify low rele\^ance would be 
the one-man, near-mystical style of the kind attributed by the press to Howard 
Hughes. Although this may seem a caricature, it serves to illustrate the kind of 
management exercised by many an executive who depends for input for his or her 
decisions only upon his or her own experience and the advdce of his or ha: personal 
guru, meditative council, or brain mist. 

Of course, at the other end of the sp)ectrum are the firms with highly 
articulated planning systems imbedded in future orientation and forming a right 
arm of the top executive. In these General Electric- and Texas Instmments-type 
firms, planning is certainly relevant by our criteria. However, to use them as 
examples of relevance for I might give the reader the idea that “profosional 
planner’s” agreement with the de facto strategy or his or her acceptance of the 
process by which it is selected has anything to do with what we mean here by 
“relevance.” Here, “planning” could be a professional planner’s nightmare, and 
no one in the firm need admit to or know anything of strategy' — and it sail has 
relevant planning by our criteria — if the firm’s decisions are replicable, future 
oriented, and internalized by the executives. 

Elements of Relevance 

The other dimension of planning relevance is contained in its seven ele- 
ments. The first is the organizational basis for the firm. That is, upon what criteria 
is the firm organized — what characterizes the overriding framework for the organi- 
zation? Examples here might include geographical, functional, historical, busi- 
ness, customer, market, and so on. 

The second is the kind of planning issues (i.e., planning tools) that are 
considered by the firm, whether or not they are considered to be planning issues or 
tools, and regardless of the name by which they are called. These range from 
operational coordinadon to strategic redirecdon. 

The third is the type of management issues of concern to the execudve. This 
is the element that refers to the substance of the business that is in the center of 
management consciousness and could include growth, profitability^ narrowing of 
options, explosion of opdons, and so on. 

These first three elements relate to the content of planning. The remaining 
four relate more to the process. 

The fourth has to do with planning styles, that is, decision-making style. Is it 
Theory X or Theory Y, top-down or bottom-up? The fifth is the planning form, 
the dynamics and tools within the planning system. The sixth is the planning 
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organizadon itself and its reladonship to the corporate organization. Where is the 
staff support located organizadonally? Is the planning organization centralized or 
^reoiralized, discrete or integrated vis-a-vis other management, staff or line. 

The ^enth eiemaii of planning rele\*ance, often called "'internal consis- 
tency,” is vm close to planning relevance itself. It has to do with the breadth and 
depth of of what we are calling planning. It also has to do with the degree of 
int^iadon and compatability of this planning with the total management system 
of the irm: organizadon, rewards, personnel, accoundng, control, and so on. This 
dement is intended to dem with the “ad hocery” of decisions, on the one hand, and 
their assimilation into the culture and nature of the firm, on the other. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION, 19^980 


The cont^t ot ^ch of th^ ^en planning relevance elements for Gulf Oil 
Coiporadonfortheperiod 1950-1980 appears in Exhibit 10-1. This is intended to 
something of an imaginal view rathar than an historical reveladon, the objec- 
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live being to track what we are calling “planning” in the context of its elements, so 
that w^e can discern the direction of its relevance from the trends we observe. 

Do not be misled by the nonlinearity of the ordinate. The uneven spacing of 
the time coordinate was selected to accommodate the data and discussion that are 
presented here. No apology is offered regarding the perspective that is ob\dously 
reflected therein, that is, that more clarity is perceived, more importance is at- 
tached, and finer delineations are therefore possible the more recent the period 
under study. 

Before 1974 

Gulf was organized functionally until 1965. Correspondingly, all the plan- 
ning issues were functional, although the degree of sophisdcation increased from 
volumetric integradon to capital budgedng to profit budgedng. This progress was 
much slower than in the other “defense” industries coming out of World War 11, 
probably because of the cash-rich position of all oil companies from World War II 
through 1974. Although they were subject to business c^xles, investment oppor- 
tunides simply did not keep pace with internally generated cash. Among other 
things, this resulted in huge investments in refineries and in markedng facilides 
op>erated at little or no profit. In retrosp)ect, we can now see that the underlying 
issue was the leveling of U.S. reserv^e position, leading to the peaking of produc- 
don and almost inevitably resuldng in a shortage of good investment opportuni- 
des, an excess of cash, and little perceived need for sophisticated management or 
ODntrol systems. 

About 1965, Gulf was reorganized along geographic^ lines, but with each 
geographical endty organized funcdonally. Whereas prior funcdonal planning 
had led intrinsically to suboptimization, the functional planning now led to 
subopdmization by geographical areas. This highlighted the problems and led by 
1970 to interfuncdonal planning on a geographical basis, that is, business plan- 
ning by geographical area, with volumetric coordinadon among areas. 

All during the period since World W ar II, the environment of the petroleum 
industry had been evoludonary, and forecasdng (i.e., projecdng the future on the 
basis of the past) was an adequate planning form. However, as is generally true in 
this type of environment, the “hockey sdck” syndrome was unavoidable: We wdll 
solve all our problems in the next few years, which will depress profits; then, profits 
wall climb without limit, forever.^ 

The planning organization was highly decentralized, determined largely by 
the bottom-up (or middle-up) planning style. 

In addidon to the obvious disrupdons of the 1975-1974 embargo, the pivotal 
change of 1974 was a significant shortage of cash reladve to investment opportuni- 
des or even relative to investment obligations. Thus, a firm and an industry, that 
had never been required to deal seriously with debt and finance issues now found 
itself forced to deal with huge resource allocation issues. This was accommodated 
within the element of planning issues by shifting from project evaluation to the 
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assignment of priorides to programs and within the elements of planning organi- 
zadon and style by moving toward more centralized planning and more top-down 

direcdon setting. 

This shifting in the nature of planning brought to the attendon of manage- 
ment the implicadons of a shift in its role. Establishing program priorides on a 
|x>rtfoIio imsis was sem as a more powerful and appropriate management style 
than was projea approval. It was seized as the instrument for reorganizing the firm 
along business or ‘'strategic*' lines in preparadon for more effecdvely dealing with 
the world of the 197te and i98Ch. 

In 1975, this reorganizadon was accomplished, the central planning issue 
being as follows: What is the direcdon of the firm to become, and what role will 
each organizadonal unit play in moving in that direcdon? The management 
issues were of evaluadng opportunides and threats and altemadve responses 
thereto and of considering \'arious diversificadon moves. Both planning style and 
organizadon became quite top-down and centrally oriented, as fundamental 
issues wa^e being d^t with in every funcdonal, geographic, and business area. 

In a very real sense, 1975-1976 was the period of intense and fundamental 
analysis and soul serening. During 19/6, some of the intense quesdons that w^ere 
being lais^ seemed to begin recei\ing answers, and some of the fundamental 
issues being grappled with seemed to begin being put to rest. As reflected in 
jLxhibit iO-i, planning issues moved from theconsideradon of strategic opdons to 
the suat^- development of the selected opdons into concrete alternatives. The 
management issues, correspondingly, dealt with directing the firm along the 
chcBen course. 

"b’^iiness-saai^-” organization had moved to “business-func- 
uoiiai. AcmiiiKiiy, this dynamic is especially difficult to track, because the 
biisinas-snategy reorganizadon of 1975 followed lines of demarcadon not differ- 
erji i-om Jiose one might have drawn using funcdonal criteria. Only the intent 
was new. no: me lines themselves. The planning issue was execution of the 
se.ectea sna:^ the de\elopment of appropriate performance controls. The 
^rc^..an a: me arm was pnmarily a concentiadon on the tradidonal business. 

1 -nepia^ang organization became less centralized, and plarming style began to 
-"omogeneous throughout the hierarchy as strategy and direcdon 

_ . y present i iyS-I9S0s period, the central management issue is recom- 
m. rn: :o traciaonai busmess, and the regrouping and consolidation of all 
r:r^ ann resources is around this direcdon and thrust. The central planning issue 
-s ...xs.n management ana the fine tuning of marginal resource allocadons. Proj ect- 
m.g ^ me pnncipal planning fonn, suitable for the same kinds of reasons that 

planning organizadon becomes in- 
the planning style typical of a stabilized, 

. .e.. ..s suaicgy . a planning style that could be characterized as monolithic. 



Internal Consistency 

The argument here is that, in its long-range aspects, planning is, in faa, 
consistent internally with the business environment as discerned by management 
and with the style that management adopts to cope with that environment. More 
important, we argue that, in general, consistencv^ increases with time. That is, any 
friction or divergent trends that might cause inconsistency^ or decrease consistency^ 
are swayed, in fact, toward conformity. Perhaps it is only in retrospect that this can 
be seen, for in the short term the debates can be heated, new approaches strongly 
defended and strongly attacked, and changes in process adopted without real 
effect. 

It seems upon reflection that what we have just said here must necessarily be 
SO- The alternative to increased internal consistency^ would be a move toward 
anarchy, which in itself w^ould be quickly self-correcting in any firm that is 
required to operate in the public view and within the rigors of the marketplace. 

CONCLUSIONS 

We have tried to illustrate here, if not to prove, that planning in a firm will change 
as a function of management issues, management style, and management itself. In 
a firm that is to be ongoing, we have also tried to illustrate that planning will also 
increase in relevance. Planning, as we have defined it, is in fact relevant; it is that 
portion of the decision-making process that is in fact relevant. 

The interesting issue, then, is whether or not planning will lead or lag 
changes in management issues, management style, and management itself. Plan- 
ning is an unavoidable reality wdthin a firm, as is, say, communications. The 
question is. Will it be allowed to evolve, by trial and error, with the survival of the 
fittest (i.e., most consistent, most relevant) or will its changes be managed? 

It seems that there are great possibilities for leverage in managing the change 
in planning as a method of managing the firm. There are significant costs 
associated with planning either leading or lagging changes in management 
|>erceptions at all levels throughout the firm and significant advantages to be 
gained in terms of maintaining maximum consistency and relevance for plan- 
ning. One would expect the effort expended in maintaining this consistency' and 
relevance should be small in relation to its benefits; however, it is only top 
management that can effectively perform this function. Staff and support work is 
possible and even necessary, but management of the decision-making process, and 
of changes to it, requires the attention, involvement, interest, and commitment of 
the CEO as a part of his or her management responsibility, or else this function 
t^omes simply another facet of the trial-and-error evoludon of planning. 

Perhaps planning, as a function and as a discipline, is unique in this way. 
We say this, it is hoped, wdthout being egotistical or parochial. Perhaps it is 
because of the early stage of planning as a discipline. Perhaps other functions, 
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such as accounting or operations, contain within themselves self-correcting ad- 
iustment procedures so that they automatically change in these management 
elements. As yet, planning does not. Our perception is that, on the whole, 
•‘planning” happens, naturally, with or without a formal recognition or system. 
Usually the system do^ not conform to reality and therefore is at bc*st a burden and 
at worst a hindrance to management. As the management elements change, 
planning changes, with lead or lag, but the system does not change. 

An acknowledged and conscious management of planning and the appro- 
priate system or systems would assure greatest possible use of the fil m’s resources in 
making the decisions that are important to the firm’s future, as perceived by the 
management. This would involve not only anticipating possible changes in the 
business emironment and in the issues that will be facing the firm, but also 
anticipating the changes in management style and in the process of decision 
making that \rill permit dealing with them in the most effective ways. 

The development of this ability could very w^ell provide the firm wdth a 
significant advantage over its competition, which would be very difficult to emu- 
late. Perhaps we are all now* aware that change is the important reality of our time 
and that the key to success is effectively managing this change. The conscious 
management of planning offers the opportunity of managing the management 
process so that change itself can be managed most effectively by the firm. 


NOTES 

-The lenn "hockey stick” or “checkmark” comes from the shape of the profits or cash curve wfien 
plGiied agamsi time. It decreases steadily for a couple of years, then climbs steadily thereafter. 
1 lien, the ^me projection is repeated, year after year. 
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□n Acceptance of 
Strategic Planning 
Systems 


INTRODUCTION 

The question addressed in this chapter* is how to get an organization to accept a 
formal system of strategic planning. The observations presented in response to this 
question are based on direct experience with a strategic planning system at EGfeG 
Inc. ' 

By way of background, EG&G is a highly diversified, high-technology 
company serving specialized industrial and government markets. In 1978, EG&G 
became one of the “Fortune 500” companies, and sales reached $400 million From 
a 1972 base, this represents a sales growth of 23 percent per year. During this same 
period, reported earnings per share increased from $0.65 to $2.45 per share for an 
arrival growth rate of 24 percent. Return on equity has increased steadily and 
reached 26 percent after taxes in 1978. In the most recent listing of the “Fortune 
500,” EG&G ranked eleventh among the five hundred companies in return on 
equity and twenty-second in total return to investors. 

A strategic planning system was introduced on a companywide basis in 
1971. Although evolutionary improvements have been made since that time, the 
essentials of the 1971 system have remained unchanged. By the end of this year we 
will have completed nine annual planning cycles. The planning system has 
become a basic ingredient of the management style used. 

This chapter is prepared by George H. Gage, Vice President, EG&G, Inc. 
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Srrategic planning, at its present state of the art, means different things to 
different people. As a consequence, very different kinds of strategic planning 
svstems based on different concepts are in use today. Before presenting any 
otBorations on me original quesdon of acceptance, therefore, we will describe the 
underlving concepts and characterisdcs of the EG&G system on which our obser- 
vadons are basal. 

To do this, the initial negadve predisposition of an organizadon to the 
establishment of a formal planning system is discussed first. Then the rationale of 
an approach to overcome this resistance and to contribute value to the manage- 
ment of the organizadon is presented. These considerations lead to the two 
principles that underlie the EG&G system. The way in which these principles are 
applied is expanded upon and the condidons that appear to be necessary’ for this 
tyi^ of planning system to be effecdve are presented. 

For the planning system thus described, the po ten dal benefits are then 
delineated, and the issues related to inidal and ongoing acceptance are discussed. 
This discussion is then extended to the related issue of need for flexibility in the 
svstem. 


THE BASIC PROBLEM 

To expect an organizadon to accept a formal planning system is to expect a great 
d^L The predisposition of a typical organization to such a proposed system is 
automatically negative. Any formal system that purports to deal with important 
decisions and, indeed, udth the future of the organizadon is immediately suspect. 
To the line organizadon, it represents both a threat to and an encroachment on 
exisdng management prerogadves. To many, it will appear as yet another needless 
staff aedrity. 

The proposed system will be evaluated by comparing the benefits to the 
costs — although this evaluation may be formal or informal, conscious or uncons- 
cious, radonal or emodonal. The perceiv ed '‘costs” will include concerns such as 

Dc^ ii threaten my stature and power base? 

How much of my present freedom will I lose? 

Will the ume it will require from the organization be worth it, particularly when 

compare! with alternate uses of oidcal management time? 

Will it disrupt the exisdng culture and management style? 

Tne potendal "benefits” will be examined in terms of quesdons such as 

How will it benefit me? 

How will it teiefii the organizadon? 

How will it contribute to the soludon of any real problem that we have now? 

How can I measure the results? 

L niess some significant clearly p>erceived benefit exists, the net trade-off 
betvv^n these cost and benefit quesdons wdll likely be negadve. 
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In some cases, a ‘‘repairing the roof syndrome’* may exist; that is, when it*s 
raining you can’t repair the roof, and when it’s not raining you don’t need to. 
When an organization has severe operating problems, it is difficult to invest the 
management time necessary to introduce a strategic planning system, even if it is 
agreed that it would be useful. When an organization is performing well, it may 
not appreciate the need to make such an investment. 

Finally, for some organizations, a future may not exist that is both acceptable 
to all concerned and feasible to achieve. In such cases, a process of realistically 
characterizing the situation and openly probing the alternatives could be view«i 
by at least some of the management as a process to be avoided. Resistance can 
therefore be expected to any system that w'ould deal openly with issues that are 
perceived by the participants as sensitive. 

The foregoing considerations can represent substantial initial r^istance to 
the establishment of a formal planning system. 


THE BASIC APPROACH 

The only way in the long run to overcome the substanual resistance described is for 
the planning system to contribute sufficient \isibie benefit to the organization to 
make the effort and investment in the system worthwhile. 

The issue then becomes one of planning substance: How good is the 
planning itself? Can it add real value to an organization? Can it demonstrate 
benefits in a specific time and place? 

These questions, however, raise an apparent dilemma. How can a planning 
system add real value to an organization where the general manager and his or her 
management team know the business far better than anyone elser From what 
p>ersp>ective realistically can a general manager, and particularly a competent and 
successful general manager, be told how to run his or her busings betierr 

The answer does not lie in the planner’s becoming so immersed in the 
activities of the organization that he or she can then formulate his or her owm 
opinions of the future, which may or may not be at odds with those of the general 
manager. The only possible value being created hare is whatever \alue is associated 
with that of a second opinion (which may not be wanted). This approach does not 
lend itself to replication throughout a large organization and has the und^irable 
aspect of actually compedng wdth or second-guessing the general manager. 

The most useful answer to this apparent dilemma is often achieved by 
directing attention to strategic decisions. The making of proper strategic dmsions 
is critically important to the future of the organization and is often most difficulL 
At the same time, the need for these decisions is often unrecognized, and the nature 
of these decisions is not well understood. By contributing technology , language, 
and structure to the process of making strategic decisions, stiategLc planning can 
make a distinct contribution that is useful to both the genaral manager and his or 
her organization. 

As used here, strategic decisions are management decisions that .lave to do 
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with the organization’s reason for being, its goals, and the basic courses of actions 
to achieve its goals. Other types of management decisions can be classified as 
stnicraral decisions {relate to how the resources should be organized) and opera- 
tional decisions (i elated to “doing the job”). 

it works out, strategic decisions are ver>^ different in their basic nature 
from stmauial drasions and operational decisions. 

Sopoficially, strategic decisions differ by being infrequent and nonrepeti- 
tive. In terms of numbers of decisions, structural and operational decisions proba- 
bly constitute more than 99 percent of all management decisions. And, although 
repetition characterize structural and operational decisions, the typical general 
mana^ mrely encounters the same strategic problem more than once. This 
infrequency' su^ests that the general manager is not necessarily subjected to an 
automatic learning process that would develop his or her skill in making strategic 
decisions. 

But a more fundamental difference exists in terms of the mechanism for 
initiating th^ decisions. Problems in the structure of the organization — in terms 
of work Sow, procedures, or reporting relationships — quickly become obvtious 
and tend to force structural decisions to be made. Similarly, problems in the 
opoational aspects of the organization — in terms of bookings, purchasing, hir- 
ing, production, shipping, scheduling, and so on — become immediately apparent 
to all concerned. Again, the problems will force operational decisions to be made. 

In this respea strategic decisions are different. No natural or automatic 
mechanism exists in the organization to force a strategic decision. The need for a 
strategic decision may not be e\ddent. Indeed, the symptoms of strategic difficulties 
are often intepreted as relating to structural or operational problems. The net 
resulu Strategic problems don’t necessarily force strategic decisions. 

Strat^c decisions are complicated further by the fact that they are difficult to 
make. For organizations who compete for survival, the strategic decisions need to 
made in the context of the competition and have to do with winning or losing. 
In these cases, the information on which to base the strategic decision is always 
inadequate. What the major competitor is thinking, w’^hat his or her intentions are, 
and how he or she will react to your actions are all necessarily unknown. The 
strategic decision must always be made in the absence of complete information. If 
the gQieml manager waits for “more data” and “more studies,” he or she will 
simply not make needed strategic decisions in a timely fashion. 

Yet, despite all these difficulties in making strategic decisions, proper stra- 
tegy is criticai to succ^s. An old military maxim says that, with a sound strategy, 
some tactical errors can usually be tolerated and the activity will still be successful. 
But, if the underlying strategy^ is faulty, no amount of operational effort can 
overcome this disadvantage. An organization with a faulty strategy faces a difficult 
futme indeed. 

So, if we bring togetha* these characteristics of strategic decisions (i.e., they 
are not forced, they are difficult, and they are critically important), we have an area 
of management that is not easily or automatically done well. In fact business 
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history and military history are replete with examples of monumental strategic 
arrors. It has been estimated that perhaps one third of the businesses in the United 
States are today operating with inappropriate strategy. 

W e therefore have a high-leverage area. Modest improvements in the quality 
of strategic decisions can make large differences in operational performance. It is 
in this area that planning can probably make the greatest contribution to an 
organization. 

These considerations then lead to what some believe is the first basic princi- 
ple of strategic planning and that is 

Formal planning in an organization 
should focus on strategic decisions. 

To be useful to the organization, however, these strategic decisions must be 
translated into specific actions by the organization. The benefits from improved 
strategy can be accrued only from the results of such implementing actions. To 
romplete the planning task, therefore, formal planning activities should facilitate 
the translation of the strategic decisions into parameters relevant to the subsequent 
management of the organization and the measurement of its padormance. A 
second principle, complementing the first, then becomes 

The operational activities of an organ- 
ization should derive directly from 
the strategic decisions. 

This means that the formal planning in an organization should produce outputs 
that express the strategy in operational terms from which specific actions can be 
taken. 

These two principles represent an approach to planning in an organization 
that, it is believed, has a high potential for contributing value to the organization. 

DEVELOPING THE STRATEGY 

In applying the two principles dted, we have found it necessary^ to better under- 
stand the subject of strategy^ We have identified a conceptual model for strategic 
decisions, defined the required dimensions of strategic decisions, and introduced 
vocabulary to permit more precise communications about strategy. In general, the 
better the concept of strategy is developed, the better the strategic decisions can be. 

In developing strategy, the beginning point is to identify^ and define the 
strat^^c elements of the organization. The working definition of what constitutes 
a strategic element differs from organization to organization. It is useful to 
consider that each strategic element must have an underlying justification for its 
existence or a “reason for being''; that is, it must provide something of value to 
serve some need external to the organization. If the strategic element is then defined 
in terms of this basic output and the external need served, the factors that relate to 
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its viability can then lx identified. By adding consideration of both direct and 
indirect competitive efforts to serve the defined external need, a very fundamental 
diaracterization of the element can be established. From this fundamental charac- 
terization, the stiategv' for the element can be derived as a function of the differences 
from the major competitors and the changes taking place in the relevant external 
factors. 

For a business organization, a strategic element would normally consist of a 
pardcuiar of services or group of products serving a pardcular market segment. 
With only rare excepdons, an organizadon will have more than one strategic 
element. Boause strategic elements are defined in terms of an external need, they 
need not— and usually do not — correspond directly to the organizadon’s structure. 

What is important is that each strategic element requires a disdnct strategy. 
This strategy- should be delineated in terms of where to comf)ete (with what 
products, in what markets), how to compete (with what performance, at what 
price) and when to compete (the dming issues). It should also include the results to 
lx achieved in this compeddon. A gcxxi strategy^ should take advantage of reiadve 
strengths, minimize the effects of reiadve weaknesses, and create a new condidon of 
compeddve balance in which it is difficult for the compedtor to counter. 

Not only is strategy- needed for each strategic element, strategy is also needed 
at levels above the strategic element. In the case of a military situadon, for example, 
the disdncdon can readily be made between the strategy' for a particular batde (the 
strategic element) and the higher lev'els of strategy' needed for the overall conduct of 
the war. 

Note that the nature of these higher levels of strategy' for an organizadon 
differs from the nature of the strategies for a strategic element. The strategy for an 
element has to do ^^dth winning or losing a compeddon in the external world. The 
usance of the higher strategy' is to integrate the acdons of the consdtuent strategic 
elements in such a way that a coordinated approach to the achievement of the 
organizadon’s overall goals results. 

As part of the higher strategy-, available resources are allocated among the 
several elements consistent with their strategies, and each element then assumes a 
pardcuiar role in the overall plan. The higher strategies can also be considered as 
providing w hatever reconciliadon is needed betw^een the performance goals of the 
organizadon and the performance expected from the exisdng set of strategic 
elements. It would include, therefore, whatever new inidadves or new investments 
are nmied. It w-ould also establish priorides and relative emphasis among the 
various element strategies. 

Together, the strategies for the strategic elements and the higher strategies 
consdtute the key high-leverage strategic decisions on which the future of the 
organizadon will depend. 


TRANSLATING THE STRATEGY 

The strategic planning task does not end with the development of the suategies. 
The strategies must then be translated into parameters relevant to the management 
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the organization and the measurement of its performance. The important 
-inciple here is that, once the strategies have been developed, the organization's 
tivities and investments should flow from the strategies. The strategies tecome 
e source of all direction and the framework for all actions. They are in effect the 
furces of every^one’s marching orders. 

The resources required by the organization can be derived directly from the 
atements of strateg\\ In the business case, the statement of strategy determines the 
pital additions required, R&D programs required, marketing required, and 
'icing investments needed. Similarly, the strategy' signals what actions and 
suits are required from each of the functional areas of the organization. In the 
isiness case again, the strategy determines the outputs needed from manufactur- 
g, marketing, engineering, purchasing, and so on. 

All these requirements and activities can then be brought together and 
ipressed quantitatively. In business, the future aspects of the strategy can be 
presented numerically in convendonal financial P&L, balance sheet, and cash 
>w formats. Also, the strategy' usually involves key events that are not directly 
ident from the numerical representation. Such strategically important events 
n be treated as '‘milestones.” Examples of milestones include the date of new 
oduct introductions, date for installation of new equipment, date of a pricing 
lange, and so on. The financial representation then, together with the mile- 
Dnes, portray how the strategy' is expected to evolve in a given time period. 

Note that, after the basic strategies have been developed, translated into 
>erational parameters, and represented in financial format and associated mile- 
ones, we have a written strategic plan. When properly developed, this strategic 
an becomes managements’ most basic document. 

From a strategic plan, shorter-term operational plans (e.g., one-year plans) 
n be derived. Such operational plans should always be developed in the context 
and consistent with the basic strategies. The operational plan and its associated 
idgets should be viewed as representing an effective continuing implementation 
the strategic plan and as providing a scoresheet for progress during the next time 
?riod. Note that with this approach, budgets, programs, and priorities are not 
tablished independently; rather, they are determined by the strategy . 

To complete the overall system for managing an organization, a control 
stem is required- The operational plans and associated budgets provide the link 
?tween the strategic plans and the monitoring and feedback functions oi the 
mtrol system. Also from the strategic plan, a variety of specializedand functional 
ans can be readily derived. Such plans can include facility plans, capital addition 
ans, cash and financial plans, personnel requirements, marketing plaiiiv, RfcD 
ans, and management development plans. In effect ail such plans are lepresenta- 
ms of the strategy' as viewed from a particular specialized dimension. 

ISTITUTIONALIZING THE SYSTEM 

he previous two sections have presented considerations relative to developing a 
ngle strategic plan. We now turn our attention to the additional considerations 
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involved when we attempt to institutionalize this process, namely, that of estab- 
lishing a strategic planning system for developing s trategic and operational plans 
throughom the organization on a regular basis. The five conditions following 
must be satisfied if the system is to be effective and gain acceptance. These are of 
sufficient importance that they may be considered ''imperatives.” 

First, strategic planning must be "mainstream” to the management activi- 
ties of the organization. It should be viewed as the fundamental activity of the 
organization from which its other activities derive. If strategic planning is viewed 
as an off-iine or staff activity that occasionally issues reports or makes recommen- 
dations, it is not likely to he useful. Or, if strategic planning is viewed as "forms to 
be filled out for headquarters” and is not used directly by the organization for its 
own benefit, the system is not realizing its potential. 

The second imperative is that the actual strategic plan must be developed by 
the lineorganizadon that will subsequently be responsible for its implementation. 
Untes this organizadon develops the plan and feels a sense of ownership, no 
commiiinent to its implementation can be expected. 

Thecoiollarv' to this statement relates to the proper role of the planning staff 
specialist. This person should be the force within the organization dedicated to 
achieving effective strategic planning, the designer of the strategic planning 
system, the salesperson for strategic planning, and a resource to assist the line 
management in strategy’ development and plan preparation. The staff planning 
funedoo should be small, nonthreatening, and catalytic; line managers should 
find it worthwhile to talk to the planner. 

The third imperadve is that the planning system must provide an absolute 
discipline to force a periodic review of strategy’. After a strategic plan has been 
completed, it is very tempdng to assume that the strategies won’t need revision for 
an indefinite period. Our experience indicates that strategies need to be reviewed 
formally at least once a year. In some cases changes in strategy’ have been required 
betw^n the yearly reviews, but, whether or not a change in strategy’ is needed, the 
y^ly reaffirmadon of the strategy’ has proved to be a worthwhile use of mana^- 
ment dme. Haphazard or irregular attendon to strategic planning cannot yield 
timely or high-quality strategic decisions. 

The iourth imperadve is that control must derive direedy from the strategic 
plan. The owradonal plan should be completely consistent with and in the 
context of the strategies involved. The control activities should be related directly 
to this operational plan. Thus, the day-to-day managing of the business relates 
back to the strat^c plan. Indeed, unless this coupling exists, the strategic activities 
will become irrelevant with dme. 

The final imperative is that every aspect of the strategic planning process 
should be Kept as simple and as straightforw’ard as p>ossible. The planning system 
should not ask operations for anything that the operations people don't need for 
themselv es anyway. The documentation required should be straightforward and 
be kept to a minimum; it should avoid the impression of being bur^ucradc. 
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Strategic issues are inherently complicated; the planning system should assist in 
achieving proper decisions, not in further complicating the problem. 

If strategic planning is based on the two principle present«i ^lia-— that is, 
focusing on strategic decisions and having the op)erational activities derive from 
the strategic dedsions—and established as a system consistent with the imperatives 
discussed earlier, the probability of its being effective will be enhance greatly. The 
more effective the system, the better will be its chances for aoxptance. 

Benefits 

An important factor in the acceptance of strat^c planning by an organiza- 
tion is the organization’s perception of benefits to be j^lized. It wOl be useful, 
therefore, to identify what th^e benefits really are. 

For a strategic planning system based on the prindples discussed in the 
preceding secdons, the major benefits can be idendfied as follows: 

1. Better performance. To whatever extent improved strategic are developai 
and implemented, correspondingly better performance can result 

2. Improved sense of direction. The explicit strategic developed prodde an 
overall framework and sense of direcdon for the organizadon. This can ted to 
more effective day-to-day dedsions and to more focused efforts by the 
organization. 

3. Increased understanding. The process can contribute to increased undmtand- 
ing of the business and to improved communications about the business, both 
within the organization itself and to higher levels of the overall organizadon. 
This results in greater confidence in the business both up and down the 
organization and in more informed support from higher lev els. 

4. Earlier warning of problems. A strategic inconsistency or a weak strategy 
signals an area to be w^atched. Often problems can be caught at the strat^c 
element level long before a loss siiuadon develops for the organizadon. 

5. More effective decentralization. In effea, the system pro\ides a scheme for 
delegation in a diversified organizadon. By establishing agreed-upon strategies 
and implementational plans, decentralizadon of struaurai and operadng 
decisions can usefully be achiev^ed. 

Acceptance of strategic planning by an organizadon will depend on these 
benefits being credible and being imp>ortant. These benefits, howe\^er, are not 
equally important to all levels in the organizadon or to all organizadons. 

For example, the fifth benefit— more effecdve decentralization— might be 
particularly important to the chief execudve of a rapidly growing, highly diver- 
sified organization w’^ho is becoming increasingly concerned with his or her 
management problem. On the other hand, none of the benefits might be of interest 
to the chief execudve of a highly successful small business with only a few related 
strategic elements. That C.E.O. could conceivably view the first three benefits 
enumerated as not needed (he or she “is already there”) and the last two benefits as 
not relevant. 
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Thus, the difficulty of gaining acceptance will tlifler from organi/aiion to 
organization, in part as a function of the fXTcei v(*d importance' o( the beneffits. Even 
under circumstances most favorable to strategic })lanning, liowc ve'r, a distinct 
selling effort on behalf of the planning system will Ik* reciuitc'd. 


ACCEPTANCE 

In the first section of this chapter, the factors that predispose* the typical organiza- 
tion against the introduction of a planning system were presented. In the preced- 
ing section, the benefits that could be expected from a soundly designed strategic 
planning system were listed. These benefits, although very significant, may take 
several years to realize. The initial problem of acceptance, thc‘relore, is to lx* able to 
realize the longer-term benefits in the face of the existence of immediate negative 
factors. 

The initial impetus to introduce strategic planning into an organization 
must come from a decision by the organization's c:hief (‘xecutivc*. 'This initial 
impetus must have sufficient momentum to override the* negative factors until the 
benefits are seen clearly. In practice this requires d(*termination on the part of 
management to stay with the process for several y(‘ars. During this period the 
support of the organization's chief executive is critical. Without this support, 
establishment of a planning system is not [x>ssible. 

When planning is first introduced in an organization, the managern(‘nt team 
must learn the language and mechanics of the planning syst(*m as w(‘ll as deal with 
the substantive issues of the particular plan being develoix*d. Fortunately, after a 
few planning cycles, familiarization with the system is gained, and the j)lanning 
efforts can then be directed almost entirely to the substantive issues of the plan. 
When this point is reached, the efficiency of plan preparation, as well as the cjuality 
of the plan, improves dramatically. 

It has been our experience that with time — perhaps two to three years — those 
involved in the planning process will usually see the benefits of this activity. Even 
after the planning system has gained initial acceptance in an oi ganization, how- 
ever, continued acceptance and viability are not automatic. 

Basically, ongoing viability of the planning system rec|uires the cc:>ntinual 
realization and recognition of the benefits contributed by the system. Practically, 
this means that with time more and more members of management must become 
convinced of the value of strategic planning to the organization. If the planning 
system continues to gain support throughout the organization, its effectiveness 
will increase, and it will increasingly become mainstream with respect to how the 
organization is managed. If the planning system fails to gain support, it will 
flounder and eventually be discontinued. 

The difference between the planning system’s continuing to gain support 
throughout the organization and losing supjx)rt in the organization may not be 
large. Even with a well-designed and soundly based system, factors are ever present 
in any organization that resist continued acceptance of such a system. These can 
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include resistance to the discipline that the planning system necessarily impose, 
resistance to investing the time required by planning in view of already busy 
schedules, and resistance to working on long-term strategic issues in view of 
pressing short-term problems. 

To deal with these ever-present forces requires continuing positive support 
from the chief executive and other key line managers. The support required 
includes partidpating actively in the process, giving high priority to planning, 
and being recognized as a strong planning advocate. The more extensively this 
broad support to planning extends from the chief executive to other managers in 
the organization, the greater the probability that the planning system will con- 
tinue to be accepted. 


CHANGE AND FLEXIBILITY 

In the early period of our strategic planning system, we had concerns that after 
several cy^des the planning system would become routine and lose its then high 
level of interest and subsequently its imix)rtance. Now that we are in our ninth 
annual planning cycle, we can say that such has not been our experience. 

A number of dynamics exist that keep strategic planning from becoming 
routine. First, factors external to each strategic element continually change. These 
include technological, social, polidcal, economic, governmental, and environ- 
mental factors as well as continual changes in customers, competitors, and suppli- 
ers. These changes often uigger changes in strategy\ Somedmes more profound 
change is required, such as a change in the basic concept of the business, which 
requires redefining the strategic element. These changes in turn trigger the process 
of rethinking the higher strategies of the organization. 

In an environment of change, the ability to adapt and evolve is critical to 
survival. In the planning system described, the key to flexible response is to change 
the strategy^ whenever conditions so require. Indeed if the strategies are not 
changed to correspond to changed conditions, the planning system will produce 
organizational rigidity rather than the desired ability to cope flexibly with change. 
The annual review of the strategy, the twace-annual planning meetings, and the 
general understanding that strategies should be changed whenever necessary all 
contribute to the needed suategic flexibility. 

Probably the most common criticism of formal planning systems is that they 
sdfie innovation and creativity. In most fundamental terms, the planning system 
described here produces a set of suategic decisions from which the activities of the 
organizadon derive. Nothing inherent in these principles speaks either for or 
against innovadon; the planning system itself is neutral. Presumably, any set of 
strategies could be chosen, including strategies that would dedicate the organiza- 
don to the process of innovadon. 

What can impact on innovation, however, are the values and goals that are 
superimposed onto the planning framework. For example, either explicitly or 
implicitly, every organization establishes priorities and values among such goals 
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as consistenQ' of growth, highar but more erratic growth, stability of work force, 
toloance for risk, and the degree to which earnings are protected at the expense of 
otha" activiti^ during a market downturn. The planning system itself can tolerate 
widely different ^ts of priorities and management cultures. Ind^d, the existence 
of a planning system is likely to force resolution of the priori des among the 
organizadon's goals. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 

In the preceding secdons, the principles of the specific approach to strategic 
planning used by EG&G have been presented along wdth the major considerations 
that seem to be necessary' for the planning system to be effecdve. The system is 
charaaeiized by developing an explicit strategy for the organization and then 
using this snategy' as the basis for the operational management. 

For an organization to accept a planning system of this type, the major 
argument can be summarized as followa: 

1 . In any organization factors exist to resist the introduction of a formal planning 
system. 

2. In the long run, the only way to overcome such resistance is for the planning 
system to contribute real and significant benefit to the organization. 

3. To make such a contribution, planning should focus on improving strategic 
decisions and in helping to translate these strategies into specific actions by the 
organization. 

4. The benefits from such strategic planning may take several years to develop to 
the point wha*e the benefits are generally recognized. 

5- In lamsof gaining acceptance, the initial problem is to continue the planning 
process in the face of the faaors resisting its introduction long enough to 
realize the benefits. During this period, the support of the organization’s chief 
exorative is critical . 

6. Experience indicates that most of the people involved in the planning system 
will come to recognize its benefits before the initial period is over. 

7. -Alter the planning system has gained initial acceptance, however, ongoing 
acceptance is not automatic. A set of factors (different from those resisting 
initial acceptance? is pr^nt in any organization that tends to resist continuing 
these actitiries, 

8. To overcome these ongoing faaois, continuing support from the chief execu- 
live and all other key line managers is needed in the form of their giving high 
priority to planning and participating actively in the process. Such active 
management support, together with the continuing recognition of significant 
t^nefiis from the planning system, are the keys to ongoing system acceptance. 

The planning system described here, although very^ simple in concept, 
requires significant management effort and skill for it to be implemented effec- 
tively and for it to be accepted generally by the organization. The results obtainable 
from the system appear to justify such an effort. 
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Strategic Planning as a Tool for 
Adaptation and Integration 


INTRODUCTION 

This chapter* describes Borg- Warner’s strategic management system, how it relates 
to planning, and some of the results that have been achieved with it. It also 
describes how the system is being used and the planning that supports it as a tool 
for both integration and adaptation. 

Among the charaaeristics of Borg-Warner’s strategic management system 
that we like best is its adaptability. This is a characteristic that is necessary to any 
management system that hopes to succeed. A corporate management system has to 
fit the corporate culture and have the ability to evolve with that culture in a 
complementary way. The planning system that underlies it should be an agent for 
cdiange, guiding and often prodding the corporate culture, but always remaining 
in easy earshot so that reciprocal communication is loud and clear. 

Borg-Wamer is a multinational, multiindustry company. Its operations are 
decentralized as relatively autonomous divisions. These operating di\dsions are 
formed into six major groups in which there is some compatibility of markets or 
technology, or both. The heads of these groups report to the president and chief 
opo'ating officer who in turn reports to the chairman and chief executive officer. 


♦This chapter is prepared by Donald Collier, Senior Vice President, Corporate Strateg\% 
Borg-Wamer Corporation. 
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The staff officers r^ponsible for key functions, including corp>orate strategy^ also 

report to the CE,0. 

The Policy’ & Planning Committee, which is the senior management com- 
mitt^ of the company, consists of the three senior staff officers, the president, and 
one group h^d on a two-year rotating basis and is chaired by the C.E.O. It is 
r^fx>nsible for allocating the resource of the corporation. Each of the key 
resource — monev', technology , and people — is represented on the Policy & Plan- 
ning Commiit^ by one of the memba's. 

Theodore Ledtt of the Harv ard Business School, in an article in Fortune in 
December 1978 about the ^‘science of management,” said, “There is only one way 
to manage anything, and that is to keep it simple. ” Well, most readers wdll surely 
agree with that. 


STEPS IN PLANNING PROCESS 

First we intend to describe the seven major steps in our strategic management 
system and show how they simplify the job of managing the corporation. Each of 
th^ steps refits ^ch cy cle of our planning system and are, of course, iterative as 
they' are being carried out. The first step is initiated by the senior corporate 
managa-s. Those are the individuals on the Policy^ & Planning Committee who, 
i\ith the approval of the board of direaois, set the goals of the corporation. These 
gc^s typically include less cyclicality, higher margins, quality of earnings, and a 
d^ire for accelloice, financially and nonfinandally. Following the goal setting the 
mtpomie managers must develop a method, or strategy , to achieve these goals. 
Boig-Wama^*s agrmi-on method of reaching its current goals is spelled out in the 
corporate “strategy' statement” that was adopted in 1976. This will be renew^ed later 
in this diapt^. 

The next step is taken by the division managers, with help from the group 
mam^s and with agr^ment by corporate managers, whose task is to decide 
exactly what are the busin^ses in which they' are engaged. That is, they must 
separate the overall business into units that can be sorted out and analyzed. For 
example. What is the market this busings serves? What are the products we serv^e 
the^ markets with? Who are our compedtors in that market? 

This breakdown must be made in a very’ precise way. It must be made 
obj^rtively and vcith as little emotion as possible to develop the best possible 
sirai^’ to compete in each market. It also has to be made in terms of a team of 
people |or a |x>iential team) who will be responsible for carrying out the strategy 
and to w'hom the company can allocate resources. For our purposes, we call these 
teams (or potential t^ms) snathe busings units (S.B.U.s.). 

The third step inv olve the managers of each of the strategic business units 
wiio must now analyze the current position of their units. Their purpose is to 
develop cx)st-effccdve strategies to compete in their markets and thereby achieve 
goals that are compatible with the overall corporate goals. They must enumerate 
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the results they expect from these strategies in terms of cost (i.e., capital p^ple, 
and technology^ and in terms of the dollar return expected. And it must of course be 
delineated how soon these results can be anticipated. The company expects this to 
be done by the line managers, not the planners. 

The fourth step involves the group managers who must question and refine 
the strategies developed by their S.B.U. managers and their translation into costs 
and expected returns. Group managers can bring to this assignment their familiar- 
ity with the markets, with their competitors, and with their own S.B.U. managers. 
They should have the objectivity of being at least one step removed from the 
advocates of each strategy^ And, of course, they also bring their own experience in 
dealing with similar business strategies when they ran their own divisions. 

The fifth step is the allocation process. This is the job of the corporate 
managers who divide up Borg- Warner’s pool of resources among all the strategic 
business units in the corporation. Obviously, they must do this very' selectively, if 
the corporation is to achieve the best possible performance. They have to be 
objective and they have to be hard-nosed. Success here depends, in a major way, on 
how well the group managers did their job in step four: questioning, reviewing, 
and refining the suategies of their S.B.U.s. If the total of the S.B.U. recommenda- 
tions adds up to more than the available resources, the corporate managers have to 
go back to the groups and ask them to revise some of the S.B.U. strategies. 

The sixth step, undertaken by the S.B.U. managers (who in many cases are 
the division managers) and watched by the group managers or the division 
managers, now must carry out those plans and make the agreed-on strategy' 
“happen.’’ This calls for singleness of purpose once the plan has been developed 
and agreed on and the ability to stick to it despite the obstacles that are bound to 
arise. At the same time, it requires judgment and flexibility and the ability to take 
advantage of some unanticipated opportunity or to deal with an unexpected 
adversity. This step requires some system to monitor the “actual” against the 
“planned” results, so that the managers involved know where they are going and 
can correct their courses as needed so that corp)orate managers can keep track of 
those goals set in step five. 

Finally, in step seven, the corporate managers, acting on the recommenda- 
tion of the group managers and with the approval of the board of directors, reward 
managers at the group, division, and S.B.U. levels through compensation pro- 
grams, Simply put, this strategic management system is a straightforward, organ- 
ized approach to managing a large and complex company. It is a system that uses 
the best brains at all levels of management to determine what must be done to grow 
and prosp>er and to communicate the decisions to all concerned. 


EARLY EXPERIENCES WITH PLANNING 

How did the company arrive at the goals of step one and the corporate strategy for 
achieving them? Planning is not a new activity at Borg- W arner. Even long-range 
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planning— if five y^s can be considered long range — has been done since the 
mrly l^s. This planning, however, was conducted from an operational rather 
than from a strategic s£and|X)int. Except for major acquisitions, our planning was 
a bottom-up exercise with grow^th as the main objective. The corporate five-year 
plan b«nme essentially an add up of the division plans, always after taking the 
appropriate discounts, at both the group and the corporate level, to offset overop- 
limism of the di\ision managers, particularly as they related to forecasts of income. 

As can be imagined, this kind of bottom-up operational planning, which 
asks the question. How can I do more of what I am now doing, but do it better?, 
was not effective in generating a good corporate strategy. It led to requests for 
capital that added up to more than the funds available to an increasing level of 
debt, and to an allocation procedure that tended to equalize the pain of those 
asking for capital rather than to achieve corporate optimization. Moreover, until 
the brakes were put on at the end of the 1960s, it led to some rather uncoordinated 
diveisilkation. 

Corporate strategy’ for the early 1970s was, first, to concentrate resources on 
the major businesses in which the firm was engaged, then to improve asset 
management, and, finally, to look for new areas of opportunity that were compati- 
ble with the firm’s ongoing businesses. For a while w^e had some improvement in 
DKults. In addition to sales growth, there were year-to-year increases in returns as 
we did a better job of managing the assets than in the past. 

But the recession of 1974 and 1975 brought severe declines in some of the 
firm’s major markets, causing the debt-equity ratio to get much too high and 
profits to nose dive. There were obvious critical issues we had to resolve quickly 
and firmly. An examination of our position in the indusuies in which Borg- 
Wamer competed showed a history’ of cy-clical below-average returns, with no 
strong upward trends in any of them. We found that our debt-equity problem 
developed because we had not been selective enough in picking the businesses we 
were trying to expand. We knew that we had set our op>erating return goal too low 
to allow for the inflation rate, and we had not set targets specific enough and 
flexible enough for our operating units to follow. Exhibit 12-1 outlines the dismal 
r^ult. All during this period (1964-1974) we had lagged the median of the 500, 
and, although we had accelerated the decline by switching to LIFO accounting in 
1974, it was clear that our results were not acceptable. Bolder action was called for. 

Strat^c planning was appropriate to the times because it asked first. Do w’e 
want to be in that business at all?, before asking, How do we do it better? In 
addition, strategic planning began to focus management’s attention on markets, 
on their growth, and on our share in them rather than on product, which had been 
our traditional inside-out focus. Strategic planning also gave us a basis to deter- 
mine the attractiveness of the various businesses that we were in. At the same time, 
we picked out a dozen or so major issues that our managers thought were the most 
critical and had to be addressed immediately. W e called them ‘‘strategic issues” and 
set up procedures to get top management involved sufficiently so that intelligent 
decisions could be made on allocating resources to them. This top management 
involvement in solving strategic issues has become an integral part of our system. 



EXHIBIT 12-1 

Return on Equity, 1%4-1974 



MODELS FOR STRATEGIC SCENARIOS 

In 1975 we used computer-assisted financial modeling for the first time to explore 
alternatives for improving the company’s performance. These models allowed us 
to conduct a number of '‘What if?” studies. Four of these studies will be discussed 
here because they became the basis for the strategy that we have followed since 
1975. 

Case one, “business as usual,” was our estimate of what would happen 
during the period from 1975 through 1979, if we allowed past performance and 
cument trends to simply continue without change, into the future. It showed that 
our margins and our return on equity would remain well below^ the average of 
U.S. industry during the period, that our debt-equity ratio would continue to be 
too high, and that our interest coverage would be too low to meet the level required 
for top bond ratings. Finally, it showed that we would operate at a negative cash 
flow for the five-year period. Clearly, following the “business as usual” formula 
was a totally unacceptable solution. 

Case two was a projection of the five-year plans submitted by the business 
groups in 1975 for the period through 1979. Now, although the consolidated 
projections of sales by our divisions were reasonably accurate, our expenence 
showed that their profit projections were invariably too optimistic, frequently by a 
factor of two, w^hen compared later with the actual results. Although this case 
projectal better results than did Case one, our margins and return on equity still 
were not likely to reach the average of U.S. industry. Our debt-equity rauo and 
interest coverage still would not meet our goals by the end of the p)eriod in 1979. 
But th^e was one p)ositive asp>ect of Case tw^o: The company w^ouid operate with a 
positive cumulative cash flow. This looked better, but it still wasn’t good enough, 
specially considering our past experience with division profit forecasts. 
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For the first time, then, we tried a top-down exercise. This modei, Case three, 
we called “honing" the operating efficiency of our businesses. It asked the ques- 
tion, What could be done if we could make reasonable improvements in each of 
the kev operating ratios of our business? The ratios in question were cost of sales to 
sales: selling, general and administradve expense to sales; investing turns; and days 
sales of receivables. These ratios for the preceding ten years were studied carefully. 
Then, taking into account the cun ent and anticipated conditions, we set ourselves 
specific goals that seemed reasonable. Our objective was to improve the operating 
ratios by the end of the period in 1979 compared with the goals set by the operating 
p^ple in Case two. The result here was a marked improvement. 

For example, we assumed that we could improve the cost of sales to sales 
ratio over Case two, the business group projections, by one fourth of a point per 
year starting in 1976. In a similar way, we assumed that we could improve selling, 
general, and administrative expense to sales. Our goal at the end of the planning 
period here would be two points lower. Moving down to inventory' turns, we felt 
that over the period we could increase them by nine tenths of a point. Days sales in 
receivables in Case two were satisfactory , so we left them unchanged. The other 
factors in this model were essentially unchanged from Case two, except that we 
assumed a more realisdc and liberal dividend policy' of 40 percent of the previous 
year's earnings. 

The results from Case three, then, amounted to this: First, both the margins 
and the return on equity would be well above the average of U.S. industry by the 
end of the period. Second, our debt-equity ratio and interest coverage would 
well beyond our targets. Third, the cash flow surplus would be about double the 
level of that of Case two. There was only one cloud on the horizon — the margin on 
sales still would not reach the level of what we call “companies of excellence,” with 
pretax earnings in the 15-20 percent range. We aspired to that level. 

Case four, “l^ing the best company in each of the businesses we are now in,” 
employed the same sales projections as in Case two but used the operating ratios of 
the best public company we could find, representative of each of the seven major 
business groupings we had at that time. We applied the operating ratios from each 
of these companies to the sales of our corresponding business groupings and then 
consolidated these into an overall Borg- Warner model. Interestingly enough, this 
case came up with operating income ratios to sales, return on net operating assets, 
debt-equity, and inter^t coverage rados and cumulative cash flows that were 
essendally the same as those in Case three. Yet in neither case did we reach the 
operadng margins on sales we would really like to have. 

This final modeling exercise told us a number of things: first, the operadng 
ratio improvement goals we had set for ourselves were reasonable and attainable. 
We knew that there were real companies out there in very' similar businesses that 
were achieving performance like thee. 

Second, we learned that our operating asset management was in pretty good 
shape but that we needed to concentrate on improving our operadng margins. 

Third, achievement of these operadng ratio goals would help us to reach our 
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short-range goals of beating the Fortune median in return on equity and would 
give us more cash flow to invest in further improvements. 

Fourth, we knew that such a performance would be equal to being the leader 
in each of the major fields in w^hich we were operating but that this still would not 
be good enough to let us reach our uldmate long-term goals. 

And, fifth, to become a real company of excellence, it would not be enough to 
concentrate only on present businesses. We wnuld have to initiate a positive 
program to improve Borg- Warner’s business mix. 

So now it was time to go back to the heads of our business groups, show them 
what we had learned, and ask them to take part in a similar — and presumably 
binding — exercise. 

DEVELOPMENT OF DYNAMIC BUSINESS STRATEGIES 

Using corporate Case three as a model, they were to analyze their own inditddual 
business^ and tell us what they thought would be reasonable 1979 targets for those 
same key operaung ratios. It took time and some lively discussions, but, when the 
group figures came in and w^ere consolidated into a corporate model, the results 
gave us a corporate performance that was slightly better than the Case three 
top-dowm model. At that point, we announced publicly that Borg-Warner’s goal 
for 1979 was to beat the “Fortune 500” median return on equity. In this way, we 
confirmed to our operating managers that we w^ere deadly serious about meeting 
the efficiencv' targets that this exercise had defined. 

This exercise established a new corporate strategy for Borg-Wamer that 
differed very significantly from the one we had been following since 1970. First, by 
setting and adhering to specific, quantified operating ratio targets for our present 
busin^ses, we changed the priority from “growth” to “return on investment” for 
the period 1975 through 1979. Second, w^e established a long-range strateg\^ of 
equal priority: using the cash flow" resulting from the first strategy to improve the 
business mix of the corporation, in contrast to the earlier strategy of exploring new 
opportunities only in areas compatible with our existing businesses and only with 
capital left over after we had sadsfied that required by our existing businesses for all 
practical purposes, that was zero. 

With this as our foundation, we then refined our planning system and our 
corporate strategy, so we could effectively carry" out this basic tw"o-part strategy" 
established in 1975. First, we adopted a strategic business unit approach to 
analy^zing and planning our businesses, so we could decide realistically on the 
relative strategic promise of each part of the corp)orate w"hoIe, based on its business 
strength and the attractiveness of its serv^ed market. This allowed us to allocate 
resources — capital, people, and technology — in a way that would move us in the 
direction of improving our business mix internally. Second, after this strategic 
busings unit breakdown, we refined the corporate strategy statement to spell out 
specifically the way w"e planned to reach our short- and long-range strategic 
objectives. 
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Let us re\iew that strategy: 

1. To improve the paformance, with emphasis on margins, of our present 
businesses, by setting and adhering to specific target operating ratios for each 
area of our business. 

2. To select, by means of SBU analysis, those portions of our present businesses 
that appeared to have better-than-average performance potentials and to give 
them priority on resources. 

3. To plant seeds for future high-performance businesses by technology genera- 
tion or acquisition in areas of future promise. 

4. To make a few major acquisitions of businesses that would improve the 
Borg- Warner business mix. 

The first two parts of this strategy^ are oriented toward integration, that is, 
how" to improve the performance of the company as it now exists, with particular 
emphasis on returns. Parts three and four are oriented toward adaptation; that is, 
how to change the nature of our business to achie\^e the longer-range goals of the 
corporation. In particular, how^ to bring new businesses into the corporate portfo- 
lio to improve the business mix of the corporation. The relative emphasis among 
these various parts of the strategy’ is shifting wtith time. Prior to 1979, the major 
emphasis had been on steps one and tw^o. Beyond 1979 w^e wtill be placing 
inerting emphasis on steps tw^o, three, and four to accelerate the growth and 
improve the business mix of the corporation in order to achiev^e our longer-term 
goals. 


RESULTS THIS FAR 

In following the strategy, the first step, is the ‘‘honing goal” program, our major 
vehicle by which to improve the effidency^ of present businesses, to meet the 
short-term goal of beating the “Fortune 500” median in return on equity. 

Exhibit 12-2 shows the progress toward that goal from when it was estab- 
lished in 1975 until 1978. It is, of course, a moving target. Howev’er, we announce 
then publidy that we intended to beat the “Fortune 500” median return on equity^ 
by the end of 1979, the end of the integrative strategic stage. 

Step two attempts to emphasize a better guidance of our allocation policy^ to 
the individual parts of our business, favoring those vdth the greatest promise and 
holding back on the growth of those with less promise. Thus, through more 
explidt strategic prioritizing the intent is to improve the business mix intamaily. 
In 1978 we made separate allocations to 1 15 strategic business units. The criterion 
was return on net assets during, or shordy after, the planning period. Those w^e 
believed would exceed the corporate average received the capital they asked for; 
those we believed w^ould not received only enough capital to stay effident but not to 
grow. Starting in 1979, w^e have broadened the criterion to bring cost-effective 
grow'di potential up to an equal priority to returns in making our allocation 
derisions. 



EXHIBIT 12-2 

Return on Equity, 1969-1978 



Step three, “to plant seeds,** is a ver>^ long-range program. We estimate that, 
by using an internal “venturing** procedure on a reasonable number of new 
business start-ups, it should take about fifteen years before this program can have a 
significant positive effect on Borg-Wamer overall. Financial models cover this 
period to help guide the program. There are established screening criteria for new 
ventures at various milestones in their careers. Top management is given a 
quantitative feel for the cost and returns and a timetable on the program, so that 
they can enter this program choice decision with their eyes open. Three ventures 
are now in being. In addition, quantitadve goals have been set for each major 
op)eradng group for new business start-ups in the next five years. 

Step four, “acquisitions,** was pardally implemented in 1978 when Baker 
Industries was acquired. We had defined and studied strategic issues impacting our 
business health. To be designated a strategic issue, an item must have a large 
impact on the total corporate performance and/or make a significant change in the 
business mix of the corporation. Before being studied, the issues are dcxaimented as 
to their current status; the quesdons that concern management about them are 
articulated; the people charged with studying the issues and making a presenta- 
tion to the Policy & Planning Committee are selected; and a date for the presenta- 
tion is set. After the presentadon, which is accompanied by a written report, the 
Policy & Planning Committee issues a written response to the presenter of the 
issue, with detailed recommendadons and assigned responsibilides for execudng 
the recommendations. Implementation of the recommendations is tested by the 
president at his quarterly operations reviews, and a determinadon is made as to 
whether the acuon regarding the issue is on track. This procedure is condnued 
until the issue is implemented fully in the agreed-upon manner or it is returned to 
the Policy 2c Planning Committee for another presentadon and a shift in strateg\^ 
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As can be seen, this facet of our system also follows the steps of the strategic 
management system outlined earlier — as the implementation of the strategic issue 
is put in the management objectives of the persons to whom responsibility was 
assigned. Most of these strategic issues dealt with specific business issues, for 
example, our worldmde strateg\^ for automatic transmissions or the best route to 
take in expanding our plasdcs business. However, a significant number dealt with 
broader corjx)rate questions. One, for example, was how to reduce the cyclicality 
of Borg- Warner. This, in turn, led to a study of what was felt to provide the right 
proportion of service versus manufacturing in our overall business mix. 

Many service businesses tend to be relatively steady or contracyclical to 
capital goods businesses, the latter being the bulk of Borg- Warners operations. 
The study told us that about a third of our income from service businesses wnuld 
be about the optimum. Further, it was felt that it would be desirable that these 
businesses should be less capital intensive than, our present Financial Services 
Group, whose major business is dealer inventory^ financing — floor planning. 
Baker Industries, which specializes in protective and courier services, met these 
criteria. By acquiring it, we raised the potential p)ercentage of our income from 
service businesses from 10 to about 20 percent — so we were about half way to our 
goal in this area, as a result of implementing step four in the strategy^ 


SCORE CARD TO DATE 

Examining the score card to date on what has been accomplished on step 1, to 
improve the return on present businesses, we recall that the road map for this step 
was Case three of our financial models — honing the operating efficiency' of the 
businesses. This gave us a five-year model to which to aspire in our corporate 
performance from 1975 onwards. It is probably asking too much to expect any 
financial model to predict accurately year by year. On the other hand, it ought to be 
a fairly good predictor of cumulative performance over five years. On that basis, it 
is working as follows: 

1. The trends are in line. It has been a continuous improvement in returns 
each year as shown in Exhibit 12-2. Undoubtedly, these have at times been helped 
by the improving economy, but there is more to it than that. 

2. Cumulative sales, over a five-year span from 1 975 onw^ards has been 1 00.4 
percent of those predicted by the model. This is more confirmation of our expe- 
rience that sales forecasts by operating managers tend to be fairly accurate. 

3. Cumulativ e operating income actually came to 92.6 percent of our model- 
not bad, considering the ambitious level of that goal. 

4. Cumulative operating investment needed to reach the target sales turned 
out to be only 89.6 percent of the model. This confirms that Borg- Warner’s asset 
management is in good shape. 

And, finally, for the bottom line, the average pretax return on net operating 
assets during the five-year period exceeded the model by 3.2 percent. This really 
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gratifying return on net assets performance is, of course, the result of line operating 
managers’ participating in setting their own goals and then vigorously imple- 
menting these. It should be pointed out that the cumulative cash flow, when 
corrected for items such as the Baker acquisition, fell 37 p>ercent below the model. 
However, all this shortfall occurred in 1979 due mainly to the ballooning effect of 
inflation on the company’s working capital requirements. 

Comparing the expected {performance for the five-year period from 1975 
onwards, first with Case one, “business as usual,” the returns on assets results are 32 
percent better. Comparing it with case 2, “the business group projections,” the 
performance is 22 percent better. And, as indicated, prior to 1975, the company 
never did as well as those projections by the groups. And, finally, comparing it 
with the actual return on assets for the base year 1975, which admittedly was a poor 
one, the five-year average is almost the double. 

So what the planning system did was to show Borg- Warner’s operating 
managers what goals were possible to reach and how to reach them; they did the 
rest. 


NOTES 


"Levitt, Theodore, A Heretical View of Management “Science”, Fortune, Vol. 98, No. 12, December 18, 
1978, p. 50. 
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Planning as a Vehicle for 
Strategic Redirection in a 
Matrix Structure 


INTRODUCTION 

This chapter* is designed to illustrate the linkage among strateg\% organizational 
structure, and the process of soategic planning using Dow-Coming Corporation 
as an example. The evolution of this company’s strategic situation is described, 
and changes in the organizational structure and the planning system to accom- 
modate dianging needs are identified. Certainly no one type of organizational 
stmcture or one approach to strategic planning is inherently superior. But it is 
\atally important to effective strategic planning to have close compatibility among 
the planning system, the organizational stmcture, and the strategic situation of the 
organization. That kind of compatibility is present at Dow-Coming. 

Next, the subjea of strategic redirection is addressed, again using Dow- 
Coming as the example. The implementation of a material strategic redirection is 
a severe test of any planning and management system. But there are some unique 
characteristics of the matrix organization with regard to changing direction. 
Finally, some conclusions based on the experience described here are proposed. 


*This chapter is prepared by Robert Springmier, Director of CorpxDrate Planning, Dow- 
Coming CorpKDration. 
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Dow-Cbming Corporation was formed in 1943 as a wholly owmed joint venture of 
The Dow Chemical Company and Corning Glass Works. Research programs at 
Coming had resulted in a new class of symthetic materials called silicones. These 
materials were part organic and part inorganic, resulting in a unique combination 
of properties not found in otha:- materials. Coming management had little expe- 
rience in chemical manufacturing and approached Dow to work with them in 
commercializing these new materials. The result was the formation of Dow- 
Coming Corporation located in Midland, Michigan, near the Dow headquarters. 

Although records do not show any explicit statement of strategy for the early 
years, there was clear understanding on the part of all concerned what that strateg>^ 
was. Dow-Corning was to develop a superior position in organosilicon t^hnol- 
ogy^ and commercialize that technology as rapidly as possible by making and 
selling silicones. Because of the complexities of their manufaauring proems, 
silicones were more costly to make than were common organic materials. Al- 
though the cost difference could be reduced as silicone production volume grew, 
there was no expectation that the difference could be eliminated. Therefore 
silicone growth would have to come through developing a variety of products that 
could be substituted for organics in applications for which the unique benefits 
justified the additional costs. 

The company was able to implement this strategy’ vm^ successfully over the 
years. Sales had reached about |6 million in 1950 and grew' about 20 percent per 
year through the decade of the 1950s. The rate of grow th has slowed somew'hat 
since those early years but remains at about 15 percent per year to the present time. 
Worldwide sales in 1978 were about $500 million. 

Over the years, the basic strategy' of the company changed very' little. Al- 
though there was some diversification into synergistic product lines, a high 
percentage of sales remain in silicones. How-ever, as the company became larger 
and more complex, the problems of effectively communicating and implementing 
corporate strategy throughout the organization became more difficult- In the early 
1970s the executive committee of the company w’ent through a structured apprai- 
sal of corporate suategy. They first agreed on w'hat the implied strategy’ of the 
company had been in the past. They then examined the elements of past strategy’ 
carefully to see what changes w^ere in order. The result was the first explicit and 
inclusive corporate strategy statement that could be communicated throughout 
the organization. This strategy' formulation process has since been repeated for 
major organizational groups within the organization. Resulting strategy state- 
ments are reviewed systematically at least once a year. 

As corporate strategy evolved from the implied to the explicit, the organiza- 
tional structure also changed to accommodate changing needs. In the early years, 
the company operated in a very simple functional organization. The manager of 
each major function reported directly to the president, w'hose intuitive leadership 
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and entrepreneurial spirit were largely responsible for the company’s early success. 
He was involved in eveiy* major decision and ensured personally that the activities 
ot the various functions were coordinated properly. However, the early success of 
this organizational style eventually led to its downfall. 

Silicones, it was found, could be made in many forms — fluids, resins, seal- 
ants, Pabte^s, and so on. Their unique combination of properties also led them to 
a wide variety of applications. The strategy was to exploit all viable applications 
ior silicones, and before long the company was selling products to virtually everv 
industry in the United States and other industrially developed countries. Silicone 
prcxiuas were also being tailor made for individual applications. This great 
diversity of market and product scope put a great strain on the simple functional 
organization. Ine\itably coordination among groups slipped. The right hand did 
not always know what the left was up to. 


STRATEGY AND MANAGEMENT STRUCTURE 
Divisionalization 

In 1962, Dow-Coming moved to a divisional organizadon in which the 
operating divisions were defined on a product basis (see Exhibit 13-1). The 
operadng divisions were profit centers assigned responsibility for both short-term 
profitabilitv' and long-term growth of their product lines. The line functions such 


EXHIBIT 13-1 

The Divisionalized Organization 
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as Manufacturing, Marketing, and Product Development were broken down into 
product-oriented units and these units reported to the operating di\dsions. Some 
staff functions such as Finance, Industrial Relations, and Basic Research remained 
corporate in scope, but these involved relatively few people compared with the 
operating divisions. An international division handled acti\iues outside the 
United States. 

This structure improved interfunctional coordinadon dramadcally within 
the divisions. It allowed profit responsibility to be delegated do^vn into the 
organizadon and provided a framework in which each function could identify 
with profit objectives. It also established healthy competition among the various 
profit centers. Because each product group tended to be associated with its own 
group of customers, this structure also provided sharper focus on adapting our 
activities to the needs of a particular customer environment. Although thare w'ere 
some obvious benefits, it would soon become clear that the divisionalized structure 
as it existed betw^een 1962 and 1967 w^ould not be appropriate for Dow-Coming's 
emerging strategic situation. 

Whereas interfunctional coordination within divisions improved, coordina- 
tion between the divisions and corporate staff groups deteriorated. This was a 
serious problem because the various product groups remained highly interrelated. 
Many groups shared common technolog\% and it was not cost effective to have each 
division supporting its owm basic research group. Products in all divisions were 
made from common intermediates, and it was inefficient to allow each division to 
build a separate basic intermediates plant. Likewise, there were substantial oppor- 
tunities for improving both efficiency^ and effectiveness by sharing some marketing 
capabilities. But the divisionalized stmcture, with its heavy emphasis on line 
discipline, made the management of shared resources very difficuli. 

Matrix Structure 

It soon became clear that our product-market scope was — and would — 
likely remain extremely diverse, whereas our existing capabilities were highly 
interrelated. The appropriate organizational structure for such a strategic situa- 
tion appeared to be a product-functional matrix (see Exhibit 13-2). If managed 
j>roj>erly, this structure could combine the advantages of both the functional and 
divisional structures while avoiding their weaknesses. Dow-Coming instituted 
such a matrix stmcture in 1968. 

In this matrix, the product groups are called “businesses’’ and bear some 
similarity to the product groupings of the former divisions. Each business is a 
profit center, and each has a full-time managa: w^ho is responsible for both 
short-term profitability and long-term strategic effectiveness of his or her product 
line. The functions are cost centers, and their managers are charged with func- 
tional professionalism and efficiency. Likewise each function has a lull- time 
manager. The business managers and the functional managers are at the same 
managerial level in the organization. 



0(HIBIT13-2 

The Advent of the Matrix or Grid Concept 



Functions, for the most part, are structured to accommodate major produa 
lines. For example, within the Marketing function separate departments are 
assigned the responsibility of marketing each business’s products. Marketing 
department managers have dual relationships, reporting both to the director of the 
marketing function and to the business manager for their product line. The same 
holds true for the otho* ke\^ functions, that is. Manufacturing, R&D, and Finance. 
Through dual reporting, we have been able to achieve interfunctional coordina- 
rion toward profit and growth objectives without sacrificing functional profes- 
sionalism and efndena^ 

To integrate management of our overseas activities, we have added anotha- 
dimension to the business-functional matrix (see Exhibit 13-3). The matrix is 
fully opa-ational in the United States, where about half our w^orldwdde sales are 
made. It is important to px)int out that the business and functional managers in the 
United States also have worldwide responsibility for their product line or their 
function. A similar matrix has recently been established in Europe. Although the 
European business and functional managers report to the manager of the Euro- 
pean area, they also report to their worldwide counterpart located in the United 
States. The other non-U.S. areas — Canada, Latin America, and Pacific — are devel- 
oping their own matrix structures as the>^ become larger and more complex. 









EXHIBIT 13-3 

The Multidimensional Organization 


FunctiQns-Djst Centars- 



Marketing Manufacturing Research I | Otstribution tvaluabon/CGriteal 
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PLANNING'S EVOLUTION 

Just as Dow-Ckiming’s organizational structure has been shaped by past strategy, 
so has its approach to strategic planning followed the evolution of the organiza- 
tion. In the early years of the functional organization, profit planning svas done by 
the chief financial officer and was considered a forecast rather than a commitment. 
As the company grew, functional managers became more involved in revenue and 
expense forecasting, but there was little use of planning and budgeting as a 
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methcxi of delegating authority and responsibility down into the organization. 
The pr^ident was the only profit center manager, and he remained involved in all 
impDrtant dmsions. 

With the intrcKiuction of the di\isional organization, the profit center con- 
cept was expanded dramatically. Division managers were clearly responsible for 
profit. Thus their one-year plans and, to a lesser extent, their five-year plans were 
\iewai as commitments. These managers were then expected to initiate the action 
necessary- to produce at least the one-year profit specified in their plan. To live with 
their commitments, it was necessaiy* for the di\ision managers to become person- 
ally involved in preparing the plan. A corporate planning manager was named, 
and a planning system was developed in which plans were proposed by the 
operadng di^-isions for re\iew by corporate management. 

The emphasis during this period was focused almost exclusively on integra- 
tive planning. The lack of interfunctional coordinadon in the previous organiza- 
don spodighted the need for better integradve planning. Considerable time and 
effort, however, were needed to develop integrative planning capabilities. The 
operadng people were not experienced in planning, and information systems had 
not been deigned with planning needs in mind. While considerable progress was 
made in planning capabilides during this period, there was little attempt to link 
these plans to the external environment. The planning cycle began with sales 
forecasts that wo-e primarily projecdons of past trends. There were no guidelines 
that required sales forecasts to consider external opportunities coupled with 
strategic programs to capitalize on those opportunities. 

Not only did the matrix organization change the planning roles but it also 
changed the reiadve emphasis of various planning activities. Whereas past em- 
phasis was prim^arily on integradve planning, more emphasis was now placed on 
adapdve planning. In the past, the main concern w^as to avoid conflict; now more 
emphasis was being placed on idendfving and reconciling conflict as early as 
possible. 

By 1974, Dow-Cbming’s planning process identified three planning hori- 
zons: a ten-year horizon for corporate sales and capital investment forecasts, a 
five-year horizon for area and business profit plans, and a one-year horizon for 
detailed cost center budgets. Three disdnct phases were identified in the planning 
process: an objecdve-setdng phase in which each business and each area establish 
key five-year performance objecdves and specific one-year goals, a programming 
phase in which resources necessary^ to meet these objectives and goals are allocated 
to both operadonal and strategic programs, and a budgeting phase in which 
programs are translated into detailed cost center budgets for the following year. 
Review by the Execudve Committee, the top decision-making group in the 
company, is required Wore proceeding from one phase to the next. This not only 
iorces reconciliadon between the various elements of the matrix organization but 
»-nsures that prop>osals are acceptable at the corporate lev^el before proceeding to 
more detailed work. 

In bnef, the planning roles of key elements of the organization are as follows: 
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1 . The functions establish key functional standards of performance and uniform 
planning assumptions, advise businesses on alternative functional programs, 
and prepare detailed cost center budgets for approved programs. 

2. Xhe businesses assess external opportunities and internal capabilities for their 
product line, develop five-year objectives and strategies consistent with oppor- 
tunities and capabilities, and propose specific programs to implement 
strategies. 

3. The areas assess social, political, and economic factors in their countries, 
develop one-year sales and profit targets for their area, reconcile strategic 
proposals of businesses with short-term profit goals, and develop operational 
plans for the next year. 

4. Xhe corporate Executive Committee reviews and approves proposals by func- 
tions, businesses, and areas to ensure that the\^ represent acceptable perfor- 
mance, acceptable probability of success, and a satisfactory^ allocation of 
resources. 

5. Xhe Planning Department dev'elops, documents, and operates the planning 
system, provides resources for analysis of the external environment, and ana- 
lyzes planning proposals from businesses, areas, and funedons and makes 
recommendations concerning these proposals to the Executive Committee. 

N o attempt is made to explain the complex information flows and organiza- 
onal interrelationships of this planning system, but several observations about 
lis system are relevant: 

1 . Xhe complexity of our planning system is a reflection of our organizational 
complexity; the matrix organization, in turn, has proven to be most appro- 
priate for managing a very diverse yet highly interrelated line of products. 

2. Xhe planning, budgeting, and control systems are closely coupled. 

3. Xhe planning sequence starts with general guidelines from the top followed by 
proposals from within the organization from which corporate management 
chooses which proposals will be funded and which will not. 

Tile planning system at Dow-Corning appears to be compatible with the 
irrent and foreseeable needs of the corporation. It has been designed carefully to 
: the crompany’s history', strategy', organizational structure, management systems, 
id management style. It is also consistent with the established principles and 
radices for strategic planning systems in general. Yet, when the need arose for 
rategic redirection at Dow^-Coming, the system did not address this need auto- 
latically. Substantial top management attention over a considerable period of 
me w'as required to accomplish the desired end. 


m/^TEGiC CHALLENGES 

s has noted, the traditional growth strategy of Dow-Coming has ahvays 

2en to develop new^ applications for silicones primarily by technological innova- 
on. Because silicones are more costly than are more common organic materials. 
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they seldom replace another material completely. Instead they are substituted in 
only ihe most demanding applications. The result is a market scope comprised of 
a ver%' large number of reiadvely small applicadons. This situadon, coupled with 
our willingness to d^ign a new product for each new application, led to a very 
large numter of reiadvely small-volume products. 

Throughout our historv\ our portfolio of strategic activities reflected our 
approach to growth. Research, product development, and market development 
effort was spread over a veiv' large number of reiadvely small projects. We wanted 
to pursue ever\ possible application for silicones, but the list of possibilities was 
%irtually endless. This appioach to growth was really just a condnuadon of what 
had l^n successful in the past, and it persisted through all the changes in 
organizadonal structure and planning systems. 

In the early 1970s, Dow-Coming's top management became concerned that 
this approach would not be as successful in the future as it had been in the past. 
There %va"e several reasons for this concern. In the 1950s and 1960s ^ve had been 
especially suco^sful developing new silicone applicadons in the defense/aero- 
space industries, but it was clear th^e industries would provide less growth 
patendal in the future. In consumer and industrial applications, the most signi- 
ncant limitation to wider use of silicones was their high cost. But, to minimize 
costs, we needed highly automated, condnuous producdon processes making 
high-volume products. Also, increasing government regulation and competidve 
pressure were gready increasing the costs of introducing a new product. It now 
required higher sal^ volume for a new product to pay back its development cost. 

For these and other reasons, top management concluded that Dow-Coming 
must move to concentrate its product scope into fewer higher-volume products. 
This would have to 1^ done over dme by condnual pressure to eliminate marginal 
produas and by a restmcturing of our strategic portfolio into fewer, more ambi- 
dous programs. A real change in strategic direcdon was considered essential if we 
were to maintain our compeddve position and realize our full potential for future 
growth. 

Interesdngly, the percepdon of a need for strategic change was not widely 
held within the organizadon. The strategic plans being developed through the 
planning system looked much like they always had. Although there was a realiza- 
don that growth seemed to be slipping and competitive pressures seemed to be 
increasing, thare was a widespread belief that more of the same old medicine 
would cure these symptoms. Motivadon and opdmism about the future w^ere 
high. 

Although the Execudve Committee, the top decision-making group in the 
company, was anxious to get on with restructuring the strategic portfolio, they 
realized that attitudes had to change too. We had to become much more selecdve 
about which potendal opp)ortunides we pursued. We had to demand more and 
better infomiadon about market need before commitdng R&D effort. We had to be 
willing to take a larger risk if we expected a larger payoff. Therefore, they decided 
not to restmciure the strategic portfolio by execudve fiat. Instead, they chose the 
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more difficult route of building a perception of need within the organization and 
encouraging middle management to initiate the restructuring. The strategic 
changes would be made through the planning system operating in a normal 
mode. 

The Executive Committee approached this problem from a number of 
directions. First, the point was made repeatedly throughout the organization that 
strategic redirection was needed. Any dme top executives gave talks to meetings, 
this point was made. No specific new* course was suggested, but there was great 
emphasis on the need for more concentration of strategic effort in a business 
environment that was more competitive and more demanding. While the message 
sounded somewhat vague, it began to force home the idea that change was 
necessary. 

In view of the highly optimistic sales and profit growth forecasts, the 
strategic programs of the business w^ere subjected to increasingly more critical 
review. Throughout the planning process, the Executive Committee challenged 
the businesses’ growth forecasts and demanded considerably more external evi- 
dence and documentation. The message was received quickly, and soon the 
businesses began to question the potential of some of their own pet programs. 

The R&:D function had to play a pivotal role in strategic redirection. 
Although not all strategic spending is located in R&D, the activities of this 
function are the driving force for strategic change at Dow-Coming. The vice 
president for R&D as a member of the Executive Committee was quick to recognize 
the need for strategic change. However, he was also sensitive to the problems of 
unilateral action in a matrix organization- He was determined to protect the 
matrix relationship of his department heads and use it to advantage in reallocating 
effort- 

He started by establishing functional guidelines desa ibing how allocation 
decisions for R&D effort would be made. He worked hard to gain acceptance of 
these guidelines not only in his own function but among business managers as 
well. He then began systematically evaluating proposals relative to the guidelines 
as a regular part of the functional planning process. While there was still room for 
negotiation in determining the final program portfolio, the guidelines showed 
clearly the direction in wTich he wanted to move. Soon he was able to get program 
proposals from the businesses moving in the direcdon he wanted without speci- 
fically direcdng how programs would be changed. 

During this period the Executive Committee also established a more aggres- 
sive opportunity identification activity. This activity was organized as a separate 
business and was charged with seeking opportunities that exploited existing 
Dow-Corning capabilities but fell outside the scope of the existing businesses. 
This group was given the responsibility of managing major strategic programs 
that fell outside existing businesses, and soon they had substantial programs 
taking us in entirely new^ directions. 

Finally, the Executive Committee as a group became more directly involved 
in the process of allocating strategic resources. Previously, they allocated resources 
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to function and to business and then relied on the matrix to determine allocation 
to specific projects. Now they began reviewing a selected list of progi ams quarterly. 
Although the total list of programs was too large for the Executive Committee to 
re\iew eveiy one, they became better informed about the major programs. They 
now review funding of major programs as a part of the planning process and are 
contributing dirartiy to reshaping the portfolio. 

Although it has taken several years, we are now satisfied that the strategic 
redirection we needed is being accomplished. Whereas our sales have doubled in 
the last five years, we have about 25 percent fewer products in the line. We have a 
higher concentration of strategic effort in major programs, and we believe that 
they are well defined, well managed, and realistic. 

We have healthy competition for strategic resources, a good understanding 
of how resources are allocated, and a feeling of participation in the process. Some 
of our new programs have required that we acquire capabilities from the outside — 
'toth experienced people and entire companies. Although this is very unusual for 
Dow-Corning, it has te?n accomplished with a minimum of disruption. In 
summaiy-, we are pleased with our progress. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Some concluding observations based on the experience described are now 
preseniel. 

1. The matrix organization is uniquely suited to managing a group of 
activities that is extremely diverse and highly interrelated. However, this structure 
is complex, difficult to administer, and psychologically demanding. The matrix 
should probably Lkt used only in situations in which a more conventional structure 
either cannot fulfill future needs or is in irreconcilable current difficulty. 

2. The matrix must have strong, centrally controlled support systems. This 
structure requires that vast amounts of information be passed among the various 
elements of the organization. It also imolves complex interrelationships among 
various elements ot the organization. Well-defined corporate systems are required 
to be sure these things are done in an appropriate and uniform way. The planning 
system is a prime example of such a support system. 

3. Planning in a matrix organization works best when management is 
responding to proix>sals developed within the organization. The complexities of 
the organization require considerable communication, dialogue, and reconcilia- 
tion of differences for a strategic proposal to develop the kind of support you want 
It to have. It is difficult to fit a top-down initiative into a matrix structure. 

4. It is not likely that a major strategic redirection will be proposed from 
within a matrix. The internal pressure is overwhelming to continue with any 
course of action that has developed substantial momentum. Top management 
must, therefore, recognize its responsibility to initiate important changes in stra- 
t^c direction. The planning system should help management to exercise this 
responsibility. 
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5. The implementation of a major strategic change is more complex in a 
matrix organization than in a more traditional stiucture. This not only requires 
that initiatives from the top be translated into specific programs within the 
or^nization. It also requires that these revised programs be reconciled with, and 
integrated into, all plans down through the organization. This reconciliation 
process requires careful attention and considerable patience on the part of top 
management. 

6. The strategic planning sy tern should provide the basic vehicle for imple- 
mentation of strategic redirection. However, this is likely to provide a severe test 
not only for the planning system but also for the management system of which it is 
a part. Top management will be sorely tempted to bypass both the planning 
system and the matrix and initiate new strategic programs directly. But with 
flexible and innovative approaches this temptation can be overcome. By sticking 
with the basic principles of matrix management, the result can be not only better 
strategic programs but better commitment throughout the organization to make 
them succeed. 




section four 


Conclusion 


chapter fourteen: Where do we go from here: Implementation Challenges 
for the 1980s. 
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Where Do We Go from Here: 
Implementation Challenges for 
the 1 980s 


INTRODUCTION* 

When discussing with executives w^hat they see today as their major strategic 
challenges, as contrasted to those of a few years ago, one invariably is struck by the 
increased emphasis on the environment. Concern, to some extent, seems to be 
connected w-ith the perception among managers that the environment seems to be 
becoming increasingly turbulent, complex, and interdependent. Further, it seems 
to be a widely shared opinion that the firm’s strategic planning processes should be 
adapted to this evolving environmental situation in such ways that specific help 
can be offered to management to better cope with these challenges. If not able to 
prove its usefulness in such turbulent circumstances, formal strategic planning as 
we know it is dead. 

Throughout this book we have seen indications of how strategic planning 
might look in the future. It serves little purpose to repeat these discussions. It is, 
however, appropriate to synthesize what might be some major aspects of a likely 
overall view of the shape of planning to come. In doing this, we shall emphasize 
some prospective major environmental trends that may suggest ways in which 
strategic planning may enable the corporation to interact successfully with such 
trends. Through planning, the firm can impact its own evolution wdth, it is hoped, 
more control. Above all, w^e shall look at some sp>ecific aspects of the design and 
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implementation of strategic planning processes that particularly seem to require 
strengthening under such expected circumstances. 

Taken together, these aspects of design and implementation lead us to a 
concept of more dynamically evolving strategic planning. The task of being able 
to manage this prcxress explicitly will probably become increasingly important for 
the corporadon that intends to succeed in the future. 

If one adopts a passive atdtude toward the increasingly complex and fre- 
quendy hosdie en\ironmental trends, the conclusions drawn might lead to the 
belief that one's own organization has a small chance at survival. But such passive 
obser\adons of the environment imply acceptance that there is next to nothing 
that can done about these trends — an unacceptable outlook to many corpora- 
tions. As with most other living systems, a healthy corporation typically reflects a 
strong drive toward condnuity, self-renewal, and survival. It is within such a 
context that we discuss planning’s roles. 

To prot^t its future, the firm must be prepared increasingly to respond 
acdvely to those developments in its environment that might create new oppor- 
tunid^ and or lessen potendal negative impacts. Our major premise in this 
chapter is that a corporadon’s strategic planning system can in fact enable more 
effeaive interacdon with the environment. We claim that properly designed 
strategic planning can help to create new viable alternadves, facilitate choices with 
respect to what seem to be more preferable developments in the environment, and 
assist in making this future happen. As Eric Trist has stated,^ 

In fact, there is no such thing as the future, only futures. Which of the possibili- 
ties will be realized depends not a little on the choices we make — which in turn 
depend on our values — and also on our taking an active rather than a passive 
role. The paradox is that under conditions of uncertainty one has to make 
choices, and then endeavor actively to make these choices happen rather than 
leave things alone in the hope that they will arrange themselves for the best. 

Of the many potendal aspects for design and implementadon of a corpora- 
don’s planning system, we focus on four broad issues that we believ^e merit 

parrioilar attendon: 

1. the redefinidon of business 

2. die emergence of an overall consistent strategic system 

3. the posidons to take vis-a-\ds emerging external constraints 

4. the handling of internal constraints 

The following pages contain brief discussions of each of these issues. When 
these arguments are taken together, we shall see how a dynamically evolving 
strategic process concept emerges. 

THE REDEFiNITiON OF BUSINESS 

A major step in the progress of effective strategic planning has been the increased 
understanding of how to define a business. Pardcularly, the realides of the emi- 
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ronment are now reflected better in our definition. Increasingly, the inadequacies 
of the business unit definition being dictated by past relauons and political 
considerations within the firm are being acknowledged. The development of a set 
of “building blocks” for the firm that truly reflea the environment that the firm's 
businesses face is a major prerequisite for good planning.^ 

Rapid changes in the environment suggest that the definition of businesses 
should be reviewed frequently, so that the relevance of the business definitions can 
be maintained. It seems to be an increasingly im}3ortant asf)ea of planning for the 
future to facilitate such a reassessment. This task is already being done in planning 
today. But it is done typically on an ad hoc basis and occurs frequently as the result 
of intervention from outside sources such as consultants. With an ability to 
undertake a more continuous redefinition of one’s businesses, it seems appropriate 
to include that as an integral part of "‘normal” ongoing planning activities. 

On the other hand, more continuous redefinition of businesses might lead to 
other difficulties and challenges, for instance, with another environmental trend. 
One such trend has to do with the development of the organization’s acceptance of 
its tasks and the institutionalization of its roles. It seems to become increasingly 
difficult to reorganize in many of today’s societies due to, among other things, the 
inability to relocate people with ease, to close dowm plants, to fire employees, or to 
change people’s jobs. Legislation that restricts flexibility in job tasks is indeed 
growing. Moreover, acceptance among employees of rapid changes, job rotations, 
and moving of families is diminishing. These constraints obviously affect man- 
agement’s ability to reorganize a company to better reflect emerging business 
environments. We have a dilemma: On the one hand, there is a need for more rapid 
business redefinition; on the other hand, there is less opportunity for 
reorganization. 

Planning should be able to point toward a way to approach this issue. One 
possibility is through increased use of dual organizational structures and strategic 
structures, as this will reflect the need to redefine the businesses and develop an 
operating structure that might remain more stable. The critical “linking pin” 
between the two coexisting suuctures becomes the planning process. 

Although various “matrix structures” have been around for some time, 
evoludonarv' factors will probably cause the suategic structure to become more 
tailored within the company so as to reflect particular businesses. For instance, a 
typical project organization might be most appropriate for coping with a start-up 
business. But, as the business develops, it may become more advantageous for the 
business to integrate increasingly into the existing organization through a more 
full-fledged matrix suucture. Then, as the business matures further, a more 
functional, efficiency -driven organization might become more appropriate. Thus, 
within the “umbrella” of the operating structure, one should find different types of 
“quasi-mauix” strategic organizations, overlaying the operating structure, and 
some evolving more rapidly than others.^ 

The rate of change in technology^ impacting both the product life cyxle as 
well as the environment, will probably increasingly become a distinguishing 
factor among the planning processes in different companies. With a relatively 
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shor: life Qxleand rapid environmental change in general, one will probably see a 
dose overlay of the strategic and operating structures with the result that execu- 
tives will have responsibility within both structures. On the other hand, with 
reladveiy more stable emironments coupled wdth longer product life cycles, one 
might expra ex^urives to be assigned responsibilities to tasks within the operat- 
ing or the strategic modes on a more unilateral basis. 

We may increasingly see a call for a different type of attitude among the 
executives, in terms of flexibility, willingness to maintain a sense of continuing 
education, development, and so on. We shall discuss this later in the chapter as 
part of me internal constraint issues. Also, this type of dual structure — in part 
e%oiviog rapidly, in part remaining stable — calls for management support systems 
oi a diiterent degree oi sophistication. For instance, more flexible management 
iniormaiion systems, tailor-made incentives, a well-developed control system, and 
so on will have to be implemented. We shall discuss these issues in the next section. 


THE EMERGENCE OF AN OVERALL 
CONSISTENT STRATEGIC SYSTEM 


With the prssiires for a strategic management approach as a vehicle for adapting 
to enraonmental opponunities and threats, it is becoming important to see 
planning m a broader context for at least two reasons. First, it seems increasingly 
netessaiy to make use of a broad, relatively all-encompassing set of strategic 
PiOcesses to de\eiop an overall “tool” to facilitate the organization’s ability to 
adapt as necessary. For this task, corporate management needs a set of tools with 
tv hicn to impaa the organization through indirect pressures and stimuli. In this 


tv at management cm attempt to instill behaviors within the parts of the organiza- 
^on mat imy encoura^ a tailor-made coping wdth the environmental realities 
mat each oi its businesses faces. Global, sweeping management system responses, 

less and less effective. d>nsequently, a 
. i j'aiegic bv stem where a tailor-made planning process for each of a 

Si 111 s business^ can be reinforced by effects from the control system, management 
incentives, and so on— might increasingly be called for.^ 

, T' 'SiiOus processes and systems within the company that hav'e 

^ been created as responses to particular pressures and 
j,... ^..s.ngiv hav e unintended counterbalancing effects on each other, 

ror instMce, whereas the planning process might attempt to facilitate a more 
perspective within the businesses, the control svstem 
through its emphasis on short-term performance. With 
^ ^ j ...icreasiiig abundance and complexity of formalized systems and 

presses wimin u.e modem corporation, the likelihood of dysfunctional coun- 
lo^cuve cttcas migni increase. Again, an overall coordinated viewpoint of the 
iv Stems tiiai can be seen to consutute the strategic processes seems called 
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Which major management systems constitute such a strategic process? In 
addition to the planning process more narrowly defined, these might be listed as 
follows: 

1 . the control processes (more broadly labeled '‘strategic control” and “operating 
control”) 

2. the management information systems 

3. managerial incendves 

4- organizational climate, that is, style and autonomy associated with organiza- 
donal forms within the broader organization itself 

5. managing the strategic process 

Let us discuss each of these in more detail, with the emphasis on how to see 
them as asp>ects of an overall emerging strategic system. Let us also finally discuss 
how this requires the systems to be managed in a coordinated fashion so as to prove 
effective. 

The Control Processes 

The control system may be the most obvious candidate for coordination 
with the planning system, not only so as to avoid acting contrary^ to plans but so as 
to reinforce the strategic behavior intended for each business.^ This m^ns that 
performance wtill need to be measured not solely along the more traditional 
dimensions such as profits, costs, and return on investment, all of which tend to 
reinforce relatively short-term performance optimization. There will be a definite 
need to coordinate short-term measures with strategic performance measures, such 
as changes in market share, changes in growth, changes in critical environmental 
assumptions, and so on. Performance will have to be interpreted as ha\ing two 
sides, that is, as having a long-term versus a short-term trade-off. The issue is not 
whether one makes a high profit per se but rather, whether the short-term perfor- 
mance component (high profits) is achieved wtith an accompamting strategic 
component that is reasonable and in line with a firm’s intentions. A first require- 
ment to the control process appears to be the development of multidimensional 
performance criteria for measuring both strategic and operating performance. But 
how can such measures be operationalized (i.e., being both relatively objective and 
relevant)? How can we develop ways of reconciling long-term and short-term 
performance measures so that they can be interpreted together? Who should 
administer this measurement process? The controller? The planner and the con- 
troller together? If so, how should the tasks be divided? 

The strategic control process will also have to be tailored to the particular 
strategy of each business. One can therefore expect a stronger role for line man- 
agement close to a particular business strategy^ to develop the strategic aspects of 
the control process. This would complement the more standardized corporatewide 
control procedures administered by the controller’s office. This does not mean that 
the controller’s role will disappear. It merely means that the controller needs to 
cooperate with the custodians of the other strategic systems so as to make sure that 
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the control system can be tailored as discussed. 

How can such a practical interaction develop between the line and the 
controller? Can the pianna* play a role relatively similar to that of the corporate 
planner when it com^ to strategic control (i.e., a catalyst), w^hile still maintaining 
an effective job in his or her more classical management control tasks? When it 
com^ to the tailoring the control process to each business, this seems in particular 
to require a different trade-off between the strategic control and the management 
a>ntrol balance in ^ch instance. How should this be done in practice? 

Management information Systems 

The management information systems wall also need to be coordinated with 
the rest of the strategic processes in a careful and consistent manner.® With the 
advent of strategic control, coupled wdth the need to frequently redefine what 
constitute the strategic business element dimension, a flexible management in- 
formation system is necess3ry to avoid chaos. Thus, the information must be 
available in such a way so as to allow businesses to be redefined and data recut, 
reassembled, and so on. 

Hie requirement to the design of the management information system calls 
for more careful attenuon to definitions; ability to aggregate and disaggregate 
among product lines, business elements, and business families; and attention to 
recr^ring historical trends for newly defined businesses so as to have comparabil- 
iry over time. this be done? How can we ensure management information 
system capabilides do not become bottlenecks in strategic management? 

-\nother ast^a of the role of the management information system will be to 
provide more meaningful data displays so that the system can evolve into a 
‘‘decision support system.'’ How can this facilitate the interactive communication 
process that planning is? Can time in review meetings be spent more effectively? 
Can line managers “expand” their cognidve limitations to deal with seve-al 
interacting variables, as seems to become the case when control tasks are involved? 

Managerla! Incentives 

Management incendves systems will also have to be coordinated carefully 
with the rest of the strategic processes, so as to reinforce the kinds of strategic 
l^haviors that are l^ing sought. Pardy, this aim might be achieved by developing 
paiormance m^sures that more appropriately reflect an individual’s contribu- 
don to both strategic and operadng success. Without such “personal control 
yardsucks ’ highlighdng the contribution of each individual manager reladve to 
some explicit stiateg\*-driven expectadons, it is difficult to see how an incendves 
prcxess might reinforce desired strategic behavior.^ 

Such an individual yardsdck of control must of course be consistent with the 
overall strategic and operadng control system typically deriving its informadon 
from these insdtuaonalized systems. Pardcularly, it seems cridcal that individual 
control should focus on the trade-off between strategic i:)erformance and operating 
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performance, so as to lessen a manager’s typical ambivalence in these respects. 
Under today’s circumstances, pursuance of operating goals counts more heavily. 
X^ck of strategic performance, on the other hand, can often be tolerated as long as 
operating expectations are being met. To operationalize these issues, how do w^e 
create ''personal control yardsticks” that are tied to the overall control processes? 
JHow^ can the strategic versus operating trade-off be handled? 

Another aspect of incendves deals with the form of the incendves package 
itself, which now’^ includes bonuses, salary* increases, and other mechanisms that 
might be relatively less important due to taxes, level of affluence, and so on. Other 
factors such as those ded to job promodons, job rotations, degreeof autonomy, job 
redefinidon, and so on should become an increasing part of the process. How^ can 
the concept of a more flexible incendves package be introduced^ 

With the slowing of growth in many companies, management is often 
r-estriaed in its use of promodons as an incendve. As the hierarchical organizational 
pyTamid fills up, care should be taken not to "stagger” the organizational pyramid 
with extensive new layers of managers, thereby creating inefficiencies and bureau- 
cxac>^ Here, particularly, the effects of creating more meaningful jobs through 
‘‘opening up” the strategic structure dimension might play a role, assigning 
managers to strategic task forces, creating responsibilities for strategy^ fulfillment 
in addition to operating jobs, and so on. The incentive system should probably 
increasingly be seen in such a light. The overall challenge and meaningfulness of 
managerial jobs wall likely become an incentive. This again fundamentally calls 
for an opening up of the strategic processes (i.e., a more participative strategic 
involvement than has been in the past). To operationalize incentive effects of these 
kinds, explicit cooperation must exist among the function managing the incen- 
ti%^es, those dealing wtith job assignments, and the corporate planners. How" can 
this be done? 

Organizational Climate 

Let us now^ touch briefly on the style and autonomy within parts of the 
or-ganization. As w*as noted, it seems important that the organizational form be 
tailored within the company as it relates to the strategic dimension, so that 
auitonomy can be provided w^here necessary^ to pursue new^ grow^th and new 
buLsiness development. One should not be "drowmed” by mature, existing, w^ell- 
established styles and procedures in such instances. Thus, organizational design 
should become more flexible and be tailored to the particular business needs at 
hauid. How^ever, the operating dimension will typically remain quite stable. The 
issue of providing strategic autonomy while creating unambiguous links wtith the 
operating structure wall become increasingly important. Organizational flexibility 
should not mean organizational chaos. Howr can w’^e develop an organizational 
climate that permits the flexibility necessary* for change? What can be done to 
evolve an organization’s understanding that strategic flexibility will have to be 
achieved in parallel with operating stability? Which are the implications in terms 
of systematized learning activities? How^ can the evolution of organizational 
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climate become more consistent with the needs of the strategic reality? 

Managing the Strategic Process 

At least two major questions will probably become increasingly articulated 
when describing the task of managing the strategic processes. These will probably 
be a growing part of the jobs of the strategic process custodian of the future (we 
shall not call that person the planner even though it may verv' well be that planners 
will become the administrators of the overall system).® 

First, the effectiveness of the strategic system will depend to a large extent on 
how well the system is able to meet the needs of the various businesses in terms of 
supp)orting their strategies. This means that the suategic system must increasingly 
maintain the capability of allowing for tailoring within the company. As such, 
overall global systems will become less and less useful. This will happen unless 
capabilities can lx developed within the overall system to address the needs of each 
business, while of course maintaining some overall coordination and consistenc>\ 
Has such a process already started? If so, what factors are we using in our tailoring? 

Another potentially critical management issue deals with the evolution of 
the suategic system over time. Given that the needs of businesses will change, it 
seems increasingly important that the strategic processes are managed so that such 
needs can be maintained over time. Otherwise, they may become less and less 
relevant. With the evolutionary pressures on the strategic processes, the overall 
consistency' among the elements of the process also needs careful tending. Evolu- 
tion as well as maintenance of consistency- seem to be increasingly imp>ortant 
management tasks. Are we modihing and updating our processes sufficiently 
today? 

Who might be expected to manage the emerging suategic system? Who 
picks up this job, be it the exisdng conuoller, the planner, or someone else, is not 
all that relevant. The issue is that some form of closer overall organizationai 
linkage seems to be required among the custodians of the present subsystems or 
elements in the suategic process. To achieve this, it will probably become increas- 
ingly common that a senior staff officer will be responsible for conuol, planning, 
management information systems, incentives, and organizational issues. Unless 
such close organizational linkage is attained, it seems unlikely that the strategic 
prcxress can emerge sufficdendy free of inconsistencies and fragments that will 
allow it to become a tool that can be managed explicitly. 

A second requirement in this process of managing the suategic systems is the 
close relationship that needs to be developed among the suategic tasks. The 
suategic processes can be developed and evolved so as to reinforce the strategies 
that senior management intends to pursue only if the staff custodians of the 
processes have exceedingly suong insights into these suategic thrusts. Thus, the 
staffs task of managing the processes will probably evolve as part of senior 
management’s task. The staff execuuve will have to work closely with senior line 
management. How is the role of the planner evolving as of today relative to senior 
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line management? How does it evolve relative to other staffs such as the controller, 
the management information system function, personnel? 

environmental constraints 

We have seen the importance of the environment as impacting the strategic 
planning task, and we have determined how a realisdc assessment of the environ- 
ment provides the focal point for the articulation of strategy^ and the attempts to 
implement it. For instance, we raised the issue of suengthening the planning 
prcKress so as to be better able to pursue business opp>ortunities and or avoid the 
threats. This calls for taking environmental considerations into account with 
respect to such diverse issues as better understanding of shifts in the marketplace, 
of emergence of new products from technological developments, of impacts of 
economic factors and cvTles on one’s business, and of anticipation and counterac- 
tion of competitive moves. This section discusses challenges to the strengthening 
of the planning system. 

A number of analytical efforts have been made to capture what seems to be 
the thrust of key environmental trends, both from disciplinary^ points of view, such 
as political, economic, demographic, and ecologic, as well as from a cross- 
disciplinary’ standpoint, such as scenario analyses, futurism, and so on.® Although 
discussions of such trends might be highly interesting on their owm, our purpose is 
to examine potential impacts on planning. 

In this connection, let us consider five major environmental trends to see 
what types of changes in planning tasks these might call for: 

1. scarcity 

2. politics 

3. attitudes 

4. p>ower shifts 

5. technology' 

Th^ five environmental issues do not, of course, represent an exhaustive listing. 
While they may not even be the most important ones, they still seem significant 
and quite uncontroversial. 

Scarcity 

One environmental trend seems to be a rising shortage of natural resources, 
such as energy, food, metals, water, or clean air. The shortage in physical terms 
will, of course, mean a relatively stronger increase in de facto costs of the raw 
materials. Presumably, we can expect this trend to continue. To anticipate its 
consequences is to be able to cope. 

At least two basic attempts should be made to strengthen planning efforts 
accordingly. First is setting priorities that emphasize businesses that can make 
efficient use of the scarce resources and developing businesses that are not exposed 
too negatively to the increased de facto prices of raw^ materials with an ultimate 
deterioration of profits. Facilitating these choices may call for a sharper business 
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unit segmentation, a more explicit assessment of the overall portfolio patterns of 
the fiiTii. and changes in overall risk exposure due to acceleration of such scarcity 
uends. 

Second is spotting supply deficiencies and seeking out alternative sources to 
fill such shortfalls. Technological scanning of new raw material -saving develop- 
ments should be undertaken. In total the planning process might help the 
corfx>ratioii to deal with scarcity by creating alternative responses to shortages. 

Politics 

Let us now turn to en\iron mental changes related to the evolving world 
wide political situation. As always, economic conditions are changing rapidly, 
with growth in some countries and stagnation in others. Similarly, political 
conditions are changing, some countries becoming less stable, others more so. 
Legal and attitudinal trends change vis-a-vis various businesses, typically accord- 
ing to an irregular global pattern. In total, the overabundance of changes in the 
intemauonal order might call for particular strategic planning process responses 
for planning to remain effective. 

What consequences might these types of factors hav'e for the design of 
elfecdve planning systems? Dev'elopment of procedures that would permit realism 
with respea to essenual emerging environmental issues (i.e., a strengthened 
corporate intelligence ser\ice) might provide impetus for developing a consistent 
approach for handling these issues. Unless an overall realistic picture regarding 
environmental constraints is developed, the danger of sequential atetntion to such 
issues exists, and a strategy- of '‘giving in'’ versus “picking a fight” on the wrong 
issu^ may emerge. Does the planning process assess the priorities of issues 
accurately? 

A second, related requirement calls for the gathering of information regard- 
ing positions of one’s supporters and one’s adversaries. While such informadon 
typically cannot be gathered by direct interacdon with the various interested 
partis alone, it might sdll be possible to improve one’s insights regarding others’ 
positions through systematicanalysis and interpretadon of these efforts over time. 
To what extent do present planning approaches incorporate such key external 
stakeholder analysis? In general, what seems to be called for is a more effective 
interacdon between the firm and the major constituents in its environment: the 
government, labor unions, consumer activists, and so on. To what extent does 
one’s planning process facilitate this? 

Attitudes 

Let us now turn to a third evoludonarv' issue in the environment, namely, 
effects from changing values among consumers, unions, political constituencies, 
and so on. One attitudinal issue relates to the importance of growth. Increasingly, 
it seems that growth per se is being challenged and that no-growth situations are 
Incoming accepted as the norm. Further, the traditional authority of organizations 
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to expect strong individual performance and job commitment is under question. 
How does planning respond to such attitudinal trends to remain useful and 
effective? 

An undifferentiated view that no-grow^th is normal and acceptable might, of 
course, strain a firm’s ability to provide for its own self-renewal and evolution. It 
might increase the likelihood of a corpx>ration’s eventual demise. Thus, it seems 
pardculariy important that the planning process provide some counterbalancing 
pressure for self-renewal, say, by stimulating segmented growth opportunides 
within the firm. How does the planning process create such a felt responsibility 
and pressure for self-renewal within segments of a company? How can a business 
family that is basically quite mature be helped to pursue potendal growth oppor- 
tunides that might sdll exist? 

It is also important that management feel a sense of “ownership” of the 
strategic direction of their firm. Otherwise, the authority of senior management 
might increasingly come under attack, and indifference rather than commitment 
might become widespread. Planning must provide some “rules” and set some 
“binding” agreement between senior management and management throughout 
the organization. The planning process should provide each manager wdth the 
“protecdon” needed to bring out and discuss differing views on strategic direction. 
In line with this, the role of meaningful feedback by senior management might 
become increasingly critical. In practice, however, to w^hat extent do our planning 
processes seem to foster added organizational commitment and strategic 
understanding? 

Power Shifts 

A fourth environmental trend deals with changing roles of institutions in 
society. Interests are changing; pressures on the corporation from outside interest 
groups are consequently in flux. Strategic planning might be able to make these 
types of environmental constraints more explicit as part of the planning process. 
This in turn might engender more in-depth analysis and monitoring of these 
factors. To what extent, however, are such environmental interest group factors 
being assessed relative to our own strategies? When is it necessary to monitor such 
factors and how is it done? 

Another requirement for handling emerging environmental constraints 
seems to be an increased emphasis on corporate portfolio flexibility, for instance, 
preserving the ability to reassess the priority of certain businesses and/or geogra- 
phic areas relative to others. This permits deemphasizing highly exposed and 
visible businesses and areas and developing businesses and areas that are less 
volatile. Thus, it seems critical to develop a selected approach of interacting with 
and responding to interest groups to preserve and modify a set of mutually 
acceptable business strategies, coupled with an overall portfolio view. This would 
also facilitate provisions for selective challenges of critical environmental issues 
elative to business as well as provide indications of when to deemphasize a 
business and/or a countiy- instead. The planning system should help to highlight 
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"where to fight and where to give.” To what extent, however, do present planning 
approaches provide a vehicle for consistent overall assessments regarding the 
fjpaling with outside interest groups or within the context of our business strategy’- 

portfolio stmt^y tasks? 

Technology 

A final environmental issue deals with the evolving role of science and 
technology. We can, of course, expect technology to develop at the same or at a 
higher rate as in the past so that the product life-cycle concept of providing 
evolutionary pressure on strategic positions will continue to play a key role. 
Business segmentation may more roudneiy have to be redefined, driven by changes 
in the know-hows we are depending on. This is in addition to the traditional 
piOTuct-market consideradons per se. It is, in this respect, critically important to 
develop know-hows that are tailored to a pardcular business so as to create a 
realisdc climate of spedalizadon and compeddon advantage. 

A consequence of the planning system will be an increasing need to see one's 
know-how p<x>I as the strategic resource, which may have to be * ‘allocated*’ more 
in a fx>rifoIio mexie throughout the company. Strategic planning should increas- 
ingly be expeaed to facilitate the transfer of know-how's within the company in a 
way analogous wdth the transfer of funds in today’s typical planning processes. 
How can this be done in practice? What procedural moves wdll be called for? What 
will be some of the human constraints? What aspects of know-hows might be 
transferable from a mature, cash cow business setting to a new-business, start-up 
setdng? 

These are examples of ways in which the strategic planning process might 
increasingly seiv e as a tool in interacting with and responding to environmental 
trends. We can expect die planning process to increasingly help the firm to create 
its own future, not passi\ ely accept environmental developments. We can certainly 
conclude that there seems to be increasing demands on strategic planning to play 
an aedve role in improving the integration of the environment and the firm’s 
decision-making path. 


INTERNAL CONSTRAINTS 

Let us now turn to a fourth set of issues that will likely shape the requirements of 
strategicplanning, namely, how to cope with emerging constraints that might be 
expected to develop within the firm itself and might affect planning. The chal- 
lenge here will be to come up with a planning approach that allows management 
to at least ameliorate dysfuncdonal effects from such internal constraints that 
might develop. Some of the issues raised here have been touched upon already; 
nevertheless, it is useful to make an overall summary' of these issues. Emerging 
internal constraints and handicaps created by the organization itself may increas- 
ingly become bamers to effective strategic management. It is indeed puzzling that 
such self-inflicted handicaps are frequently so dominant.^® 
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Ffexibility in Organization Style 

The first set of issues deals %vith the need to develop an organizational style 
that is sufficiently flexible so as to allow the organization to adapt to new oppor- 
tunities yet maintain a sense of operating stability and continuity. In this sense, it 
seems important that organization members get on-the-job experience as well as 
training in working as teams. What is the role of career planning? How should 
people be sensitized to issues such as communication, listening, and small-group 
behavior, for example? Basic training on the job as well as through course 
preparation in being better able to work in ad hoc cross-functional task situations 
seems essential. 

Similarly, avoidance of building up of overly strong “functional kingdoms’" 
(i.e., organizational units that do not communicate easily with each other) seems 
to be a problem. We want to develop strong functional levels of specialized 
competences, but responsibility has to exceed strict authority. How is this done? 

How should the planning system be structured to maintain organizational 
flexibility’ and be willing to take responsibility beyond a narrow functional 
authority? At least two design issues might be relevant. First, it seems important to 
have a relatively large number of members of the organization work on task force 
teams. Such teams are typically created to carry^ out strategic programs. Member- 
ships on these teams might well be in addition to the ongoing operational job. 
How should the selection of a larger group of executives to take part in planning 
tasks be carried out in practice? How can the “best” people be taken away from 
operations? How do we avoid having the same people do everything? The strategic 
program will be faced with the issue of control (i.e., monitoring of progress, etc.). 
Further, managerial incentives might be based on program fulfillment perfor- 
mance in addition to ordinary operating {performance. Thus, a de facto “two-hat” 
responsibility and sensitivity might be created. What steps might be taken to 
institudonalize such dual responsibility? 

A related design issue deals with the formulation of the strategic programs 
themselves. It seems important that, when such programs are being formulated, 
they should be “owned” by teams of executives, typically from various functions, 
so as to allow for maintenance of cross-functional creativity. Further reinforce- 
ment comes when a division or a business is presenting its plans. Major strategic 
programs might then allow the program to do the presentation, thereby giving a 
larger number of managers exposure to the top management, and vice versa. 
However, functional presentations should be deemphasized. In total, in develop- 
ment, presentation, and execution of strategic programs, strict functional involve- 
ment should be avoided and the cross-functional nature of these tasks should be 
emphasized. Such measures and others might contribute to more flexible behavior 
among a relatively large group of managers. 

Executive Obsolescence 

A second group of internal constraint issues relates to the danger of obsoles- 
cence among executives and the work force as a whole. Given the rapid environ- 
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mental challenges projected, the capability for continuous accumulation of new 
knowledge and experiences within the firm and its businesses seems essential. Lack 
of relevant skills could become a true barrier. In fact, the human resources might 
increasingly be seen as depletable. What active measures, if any, can be initiated to 
counteract this depledon? 

How’ can the planning process play a meaningful role in this respect? 
Should the planning process be seen as a learning process? This would probably 
imply that a plan should be interpreted as a basis for improvement, not as a “final” 
document to be accepted without additional consideration of improvements 
throughout the year. How can such attitudes be established more broadly through- 
out the company? 

With the advent of more meaningful control processes and management 
incentive prcxredures, it might be more realistic to take advantage of the learning 
aspects of planning, to systematize experiences when unable to meet plans. A 
control attitude should, however, be avoided. How can a balance between learning 
and overly restricted control be reached? The planning process might, to some 
extent, be a self-adjusting process w^hereby the plan is seen as a standard and the 
control system feeds in information for continuous improvement of this standard. 
In this way, the planning process can be a true learning process. 

Organizational linkages within the firm must be tailored in such a w’-ay that 
the learning can take place. If one group of executives develops the plans and 
another group of executives is concerned primarily with the control aspects, but 
there is little or no organizational linkage between the two groups, the learning 
procedure wtill he less effective. How can we develop meaningful organizational 
linkages so that information is interpreted in strategic and operating terms by the 
same executives? 

An example might illustrate this dilemma. In one company management 
control is by worldwide country^ organizations. Some countries cire in the process 
of being built up; other countries' markets are more mature. Having a control 
process based on each country^ makes it difficult to follow the strategic development 
of each business on a worldwide basis. As a consequence, country considerations 
leading toward short-term actions to improve country performance make it more 
difficult to develop new businesses and might even accelerate the obsolescence of 
certain businesses. By not seeing performance both in terms of shifts in strategic 
positions of one's worldwide businesses as w^ell as in terms of changes in countries’ 
operating performances, the performance picture is skewed. 

Given that human capabilities and skills might increasingly be seen as the 
most important strategic resource and that it may become increasingly expensive 
and time consuming to assemble resource teams around a particular business that 
possesses the necessaiy^ competences and professionalism, to what extent should 
we attempt to generate new^ business opportunities around an executive team that 
is in charge of a business approaching maturity and might be phased out relatively 
soon? Can executive competence be equated wtith funds, that is, seen as a relative 
liquid resource? A competent management team could be used to search for a new 
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busings and create a new business opportunity around their executive skills, 
though this, of course, breaks with tradition. The advantage of seeing human 
competences as a transferable strategic resource seems to be that time and expenses 
in assembling a scarce resource might be cut down; the danger, however, might be 
that thinking could become unrealistic, even wishful, in terms of creating business 
opiX)rtuniu^ for an existing organizational team. 

One example of making the human resources more transferable involves the 
mining division of one company that was being scaled down while a mining 
engineering business of another was being developed. This provided a vehicle for 
maintaining a high level of competent mining engineers. Predictably, however, a 
major problem seems to be that good skills in mining to not necessarily transform 
that easily into good operational skills in mining engineering. 

Segmented and Sequential Thinking: Parochialism 

A third source of internal constraints has to do with an emergence of 
sequential thinking and parochialism wdthin the firm. One example might be 
greater executive loyalty toward a particular plant location or countiy^ organiza- 
tion than to the overall company. The effect might jeopardize the ability for the 
company as a whole to develop portfolio strategies. How can the planning process 
cope with a potentially reduced acceptance of the need for flexibility and a 
portfolio approach? How should the planning process be designed to meet such 
challenges? 

The corporate executive office will probably have to play a major role in 
strengthening the planning process to deal wdth portfolio acceptability issues. 
First, in reviewing business plans, a portfolio point of view must be followed 
strictly- Second, feedback to an individual business might be seen increasingly 
within a portfolio context (i.e., not as feedback that is inherently “right” or 
“wTong” but that makes sense as part of the fit of the particular business within the 
corporation). Third, corporate management might be increasingly aware of the 
dangers of ad hoc involvement in problem solving throughout the company. The 
overall portfolio interdependency issue might be lessened, which, in turn, might 
lead to behavior among businesses calling for adjustment in their business strate- 
gies and modification of their resource requirements and their intended creation of 
discretionary^ resources for the portfolio in such a way that these issues become 
decided on unilaterally, disregarding the dysfunctional and disturbing effects on 
the portfolio as a whole. 

In total, it seems that corporate management will face a major burden in 
terms of developing a portfolio style for the company. It seems to be, to a large 
extent, a matter of developing a way of managing, an attitude, that reinforces the 
portfolio point of view. If the corporate management allows itself to assume the 
role of firefighter, then line management will not be able to adhere to the portfolio 
discipline within the various businesses. The question of how to develop a 
portfolio discipline is of course critical. What other measures are there to pursue 
this? 
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Vaiu^, Style^ Tradition 

To what extent do a company’s style, traditions, and values become barriers 
to adapting to new business opportunides? On the one hand, the internal culture 
and style of a company can be a major asset in making strategies become imple- 
mentable because of the ^se of communicadon and of understanding issues given 
that e\er\’one is coming from more or less the same background. A planning 
process based on a highly unique style, say, on strong technological tradition and 
success, might tailored differently from a planning process within a company 
that has a more diverse set of styles to consider. The formality of the process, in 
particular, might be less when the style within the company is strong. However, 
style and values might cloud the true developments in the environment. Wishful 
thinking, commitment to pardcular technological approaches, sunken interests, 
and so on could handicap the redefinition of businesses, modificadon of objecdves 
and strategic programs, and the development of new businesses. Particularly, it 
might become difficult to rechannel strategic resources and to make new priorides. 
This would be true even for a company that is relatively narrow in its overall 
portfolio, which is frequently the case when a high sense of common technologi- 
cal Style is apparent. 

Power as a Constraint 

The issue of power within an organizadon does, of course, become critical in 
strategic resource allocadon. If the powder structure is so decentralized that it is 
difficult or impossible to carrv’ out portfolio reallocation, the CEO is more or less 
unable to shift the direcdon of the portfolio. Instead, each element receives more or 
less the same resources it has received in the past or typically generates for itself. 
^Vithin business families, too, power situadons could prevent the development of 
new business. When funaional execudves are exceedingly strong and well estab- 
lished, they can make it very' difficult to develop a meaningful strategic program. 

The quesdon of power seems to be a true issue in terms of effective planning. 
Unl^s the CEO is entrenched well enough to have the power to carry^ out a 
portfolio strategy', this form of planning will be seriously limited. Lack of power 
might be due to the fact that the CEO has a reladvely short time left in office. Weak 
performance of the company over a relatively long period of time or particular 
decisions that have turned out badly may have undermined the CEO’s power. Or 
top management is such that the CEO faces a large number of strong executives, 
not a coalidon, and thus must handle the p)ortfolio strategy on his or her own. 

It seems highly important to have a group of executives at the top of the 
organizadon who can work together to develop a portfolio strategy. The same can 
probably be said for each of the business families and the businesses themselves. 
Strategy development and implementadon require cooperation. 

In total, we see that internal constraints due to ( I ) lack of flexibility, (2) lack 
of relevant competences, (3) loyaldes to sectors within the company, (4) tradidons 
and style, and (5) power balances can seriously jeopardize the corporadon’s ability 
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to pursue opportunistic and active strategies. Modifications in the planning 
process to counteract such measures are therefore probably critical. Do we do a 
good job in seeing the planning system as a vehicle to break down internal 
barriers? A particular difficulty relates to the fact that we are dealing primarily with 
attitudinal changes, style issues, and learning issues that might require a particu- 
larly strong will, patience, and consistent behavior and commitment on the part of 
top management. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 

In this chapter, we have seen aspects of what might become the shape of strategic 
planning in the future. Throughout we have seen that major challenges to 
planning are likely to stem from rapid environmental changes, discontinuities, 
crises, and other turbulent conditions. To remain useful, therefore, the planning 
process must show a strengthened ability to help management cope with develop- 
ing strategies and implement their strategic decisions in such emerging environ- 
ments. An internally driven planning process will in all likelihood become even 
more dysfunctional in the future. 

Developments in the planning process that might be visible ten years hence 
stem from four areas. Some of the issues seem to point toward relatively explicit 
and straightforward modifications of our planning approaches; others constitute 
real challenges. 

First, is the need to develop a strategic structure that lends itself to frequent 
redefinition of the strategic business entities yet allow^s for a workable linking with 
a more stable operational structure. 

Second, is the need to tailor not only the planning process to the emerging 
needs of the various businesses but also to tailor all the strategic subsystems to the 
same businesses. We should also be able to maintain consistency among the 
various systems and processes for the purpose of evolving these in a coordinated 
manner. What we are seeing, in fact, is the emergence of an overall, integrated 
strategic system. We may find the terms '‘planning systems” and “planning 
processes” used less in the future. 

Third, is the need to monitor the environmental constraints, through shar- 
pened environmental scanning, through sharpened strategic control, through 
accepting the values of a broader set of interest groups in one’s development work. 

Fourth, is the need to develop a strategic style within the company that 
allows for dismantling such internal constraints as lack of flexibility and lack of 
effective competence building. The challenge to strategic planning over the next 
decade will certainly not be exclusively within the developments in processes and 
systems. Rather, the challenge facing our executives to modify their styles to make 
use of the emerging strategic process tools is particularly critical. Powerful plan- 
ning approaches that are becoming available have already shown their usefulness 
and power. The challenge to excel through strategic management has certainly 
never been greater. 
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